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Important Step Made After Four 
Years’ Deliberation by Associa- 
tion of Musical Pedagogues— 
Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting an 
Emphatic Success —Alfred Hal- 
lam Elected to Presidency—In- 
teresting Concerts and Addresses 
for Saratoga Gathering 





[From a Staff Correspondent.) 


ARATOGA, N. Y., June 12.—With the 


concert to-night the New York State 
closed its 
It was fit- 


\iusic Teaehers’ Association 


twenty-fifth annual convention. 
ting that an association which was formed 
in the northern section of the State, and 
which held its second convention in this 
city, should celebrate its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary by again meeting in Saratoga. 


The convention was successful, both 


from the material and program standpoint. 
Through the efforts of the officers of the 
past year Walter Bogert, president; Alfred 
Hlallam, vice-president; Pearl Van Voor- 
his, secretary-treasurer, the meetings closed 
with all bills paid and a surplus in the 
treasury of about $1,000. The election of 


officers resulted in making Alfred Hallam, 
president; Pearl Van Voorhis, vice-pres- 
ident, and Raymond S. Wilson, secretary- 
treasurer. The next convention will be 
held in Saratoga. The attendance at this 
convention was the greatest in the history 
of the association and the State was more 
uniformly represented than in any previous 
meeting. 

Aside from its material welfare, upon 
which the association is to be congrat- 
ulated, the convention was marked by the 
important action taken concerning the 
standardization of teaching. For four 
years the matter has been before the as- 
sociation and various committees have been 
at work. The troublesome question has 
not been the need of a standard but the 
presentation of a standard upon which ail 
could agree. During the meetings of the 
past four years the question has been fully 
discussed from every standpoint, with the 
result that the many different opinions were 
brought to a final agreement when Gustav 
L. Becker, chairman of the committee, pre- 
sented his report. The vote in favor of its 
adoption was unanimous. 


‘“‘Essential Standard’’ Adopted 


In its report the committee referred to 
the desire of some for a standard of max- 
imum height and of others for what was 
called an ‘essential standard. An essential 
standard, in the report of the committee, 
was recommended. This standard is one 
which requires that each teacher seeking 
the indorsement of the association shall 
satisfy the association that he is equipped 
to teach at least the essential things of his 
branch. It was not the desire of the asso- 
ciation to bar from membership or indorsé 
ment those young musicians who, because 
of youth and inexperience in the teaching 
field do not conform to a maximum stand- 
ard, but to encourage them to begin their 
work with a standard which would mean a 
solid foundation upon which to build and 
which would guarantee to the student a 
teacher of manv sided qualifications. 

The standard adopted provided for the 
recognition of well-equipped schools, pri- 
vate teachers whose work in the past had 
demonstrated their ability to produce well- 
grounded students, and the acceptance of 
others who could demonstrate their worth 
by passing an examination. The standards 
for voice, theory and the various in- 
struments were not framed into a definite 


series of questions and requirements but 
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certain textbooks and compositions will be 
recommended to those desiring to prepare 
for examination. The form of the exam- 
ination is left to the discretion of the com- 
mittee In order to carry out the pro- 
visions of the standard the convention pro- 
vided for a committee of six to conduct 
such examinations. 

The association also recognized the fact 
that to have its greatest usefulness it should 
plan for work the whole year. To make 
this possible an advisory committee was 
elected to act with the officers of the asso- 
ciation, from year to year, in order that 
certain definite policies might be formu- 
lated and carried out. The future result of 
this committee will be the establishing of 
some central office and the carrying for- 
ward of the association’s educational work 
throughout the entire year 

From the action taken at this convention 
on these important questions it is evident 
that the association, after twenty-five years 
of preparatory work, has awakened to the 
fact that it must play a large part in the 
musical educational work of the State. In 
the hands of the teachers lies the prepara- 
tion not only of professional musicians but 
also the making of the general musical 
culture of hundreds of comimunities, and 
upon this culture depends the success or 


tntered at the Post Office at New York, 
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faihire ofthe totf®of artists. With the 
association as a gehefal governing power, 
ot cleafing  hanse, with standards which 
mean much fér AKG! musical uplift, it is 
evident. that musi, As represented by the 
teaching force ii®Wew York State, has en- 
tered npon-a few epoch of development. 


Music as a Financial Force 


Not the least important feature of the 
convention was the speech of John C 
Freund, editor of Musicat AMERICA, in 
which among other things he pointed out 
that music, in the amount spent for it, had 
proved to be a tremendous financial force. 
He brought home to those who listened to 
him the fact that being connected with the 
musical profession in this age was being 
a member of a class of workers whose ac- 


tivities were widespread and represented 
some of the largest financial interests in 
America. He held that the musician had a 


right to expect and demand that his pro- 
fession be so recognized as to be placed 
on a par with the other learned profes- 
sions. With this realization would come 
the greater power of such organizations. 
This idea, especially, served to encourage 
the members to take such action as would 
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SAY ANSELM] WILL 
SING NEXT SEASON 
FOR HAMMERSTEIN 


Famous Italian Tenor Reported 
Engaged for New York—Mug- 
none Likely to Be Hammerstein’s 
First Conductor — Serafin’s 
Engagement for Chicago Com- 
pany Also Included in Crop of 
Rumors That Would Make 
Complete the American Acquisi- 
tion of Italy’s Greatest Operatic 
Conductors 


i ag season of operatic rumors is with 
us, and, from the character of those 
New York this 
week, there seems good ground to believe 
that the rank 
among the most interesting this city has 









which have circulated in 


coming opera season will 
had in many years. 

Of prime importance is the mention of 
the name of Giuseppe Anselmi, the Italian 
tenor, who will probably be associated with 
That Oscar 
Hammerstein will open in the Fall is prac- 


the Hammerstein forces. 


tically assured now, as can be seen by 
visiting the site of his opera house on 
Lexington avenue. Building operations 
are already under way and the house will 
be ready at the close of the vacation 
months. 

In Anselmi, Mr. Hammerstein will 
bring here one of the most coveted of 
Italian tenors, who has sung in the lead- 
ing opera houses of his land for many 
years. The reason that he has not been 
engaged for America before is said to be 
his exaction of a fee per evening which 
has been considered prohibitive by the im 
presarios who have approached him. 

Following close on this report comes 
another to the effect that the ever-alert 
Oscar has made arrangements with Leo 
poldo Mugnone, the distinguished Italian 
conductor, to act as ‘his first conductor. 

Mugnone is said by many to be the 
greatest conductor in Italy to-day, with 
the exception of Toscanini. Those who 
have heard him make the comparison be 
tween him and Arturo Toscanini as fol- 
lows: Toscanini they liken to Bonci 
whose finished art appeals primarily to the 
musically initiated, while Mugnone they 
call the “Caruso of operatic conductors,” 
whose conducting is understood by the 
masses. His readings of both Italian and 
German operas are reported to be unusual 
in every way, his sense of climaxes and 
the like making him the idol of his coun- 
trymen. 

With Toscanini, Polacco and Mugnone 
wielding the baton in America, Tullio 
Serafin remains to complete the quartet of 
Italy’s star conductors. It was learned this 
week by Musicat AMERICA on good au- 
thority that Serafin would conduct for the 
Chicago Opera Company next season. 
Cleofonte Campanini’s new position as im- 
presario makes it unlikely that he will 
himself conduct any longer, and, accord- 
ingly it has become necessary for him to 
have a musician of eminence to succeed 
him. He is said to have chosen Serafin 
for the post. 

Serafin is known abroad as a conductor 
of distinction both in operatic and sym- 
phonic work. 


De Pachmann Says He Will Retire 


Lonpon, June 18.—Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, the world-famous Polish pianist, 
has announced that he is about to retire, 
though there is some doubt as to whether 
he means permanently. “I am sorry to go 
but I must rest,” he said to-day. He ex- 
pects to spend his time at his chalet in 
Switzerland. It is believed that de Pach- 
mann’s recitals have made him exceedingly 
wealthy 
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guarantee that its members would be 
worthy of the -high standard presupposed 
by the importance of the profession in its 
financial standing. 

The association was given a hearty wel- 
come by the city of Saratoga, and three 
halls, the recital hall of the Skidmore School 
of Arts, the Casino and the large conven- 
tion hall were furnished free for the meet- 
ings. Aside from these rooms were pro- 
vided for the various business meetings 





of voice live too much in the past He 
spoke of the teachers who have produced 
great pupils and who yet are keenly alive 
to the progress in the art of singing. He 
also advocated the establishing of some 
standard so that those who ruin voices may 
be barred from teaching. 


Dr. Muckey on Voice Criticism 


Dr. Muckey’s paper was entitled “Voice 
Criticism’ and was fully illustrated with 
charts and by several singers whose sing- 
ing went far toward proving his conten- 
tions. He devoted a part of his lecture to 
an analysis of the method of voice produc- 
tion and defined the tone produced as a 
series of air waves. These air waves he 
showed to be open to scientific analysis and 
therefore possible of development, 1. e., the 
improving of tone and the elimination of 
bad vocal habits. He then stated the terms 
which are used in voice criticism and pro- 
ceeded to define them. In his opinion 








Half-tone and black and white impressions at Saratoga. 


ing to the interest of the many teachers 
present the subject was again taken up on 
the following morning. Among those who 
participated was Dr. Franklin Lawson, who 
presented a pupil who sang both baritone 
and high soprano. This and the illustra- 


tions of several singers presented by Dr. 


Muckey enlivened the discussion. 


At the same hour on Tuesday, as the 
voice conference Frederick Schleider, of 
New York, read a paper on “Improvisa- 
tion.” His general contention was that im- 
provisation was not a gift but was rather 
a matter of development and that, given a 
fair talent, the power to improvise may be 
cultivated. He devoted some time to the 
defining of the harmonic sense which he 
believed was the foundation of good im- 
provising, and showed that the harmonic 
development was not a gift but a gradual 
growth through the years of the develop- 
ment of music. He also treated of rhythm 
and form. . 


—Cartoons by Viafora. 


The cartoons: John C. Freund declaring that America foots a bill of $600,000,000 


annually for its musical fare; Charles Gilbert Spross at the key-board and in the lower right-hand corner, Walter L. Bogert, in dejected 


attitude, deploring his retirement from the presidency. 


The snap-shots: No. 1, An automobile party, reading from left: Victor Herbert, 


James Francis Cooke, Robert W. Iverson, Alfred Hallam, Andrew the chauffeur and John C. Freund; No. 2, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Jan- 
polski; No. 3, reading from the left: Mr. Hallam, Mr. Bogert, Gustav L. Becker, Dr. Franklin Lawson and Frank Croxton; No. 4, Carl 
Tollefsen and Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen and, standing, Paul Kéfer; No. 5, from the left: J. Bert Curley, Sumner Salter, William G. 


Merrihew and Frank Croxton. 


and discussions. The attendance at each 
meeting was large and at the afternoon 
recitals and evening concerts the halls were 
at times taxed to their capacities. 

The convention opened with a reception 
on Monday evening, which was largely at- 
tended. The opening formalities were held 
on Tuesday morning at Skidmore School 
with an invocation by Rev. J. E. Wagner 
and an address of welcome by Dr. Charles 
Henry Keyes, president of Skidmore 
School. These were followed by the Pres- 
ident’s annual address, which was reported 
in the last issue of MusIcAL AMERICA. 


The regular program opened with the © 


Voice Conference, which filled the entire 
morning on Tuesday. This was presided 
over by T. Austin Ball, head of the voice 
department of the Skidmore School. There 
were addresses by the chairman, Dr. Floyd 
L. Muckey, and F. W. Woddell, of Boston, 
and papers by Oscar Saenger, Mme. Von 
Feilitzsch and Isidore Luckstone. 

Mr. Ball, in his paper, made a plea fer 
a greater efficiency in the teacher’s art. He 
called attention to the fact that nothing 
stands still, but either progresses or retro- 
gresses, and made the point that teachers 


much of the bad teaching was due to a 
faulty interpretation of the meaning of 
these terms. 

Dr. Woddell spoke on the knowledge 
which should be required of the student 
before he should be allowed to teach. He 
believed that the student should first learn 
how to sing, not only as an_ intellectual 
problem but as a practical matter. Follow- 
ing that the student should believe in some 
method and that should be the correct 
method. This correct method he defined 
as a system based upon principles deduced 
from observation of the natural and ar- 
tistic use of the organs of phonation and 
from experience in teaching singing. He 
then went into details as to the funda- 
mental principles of voice culture and de- 
fined them. He also devoted some time to 
pedagogic principles and to a discussion of 
who should teach. 

Papers by Oscar Saenger and Isidore 
Luckstone on “How to prepare for a grand 


- opera career in America” and “Knowledge 


to be required of a student before he be- 
gins teaching voice” were read. 

Following these papers there was a dis- 
cussion of the various points raised, Ow- 


This was followed by a recital by Clar- 
ence Dickinson, organist of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, New York. His program 
was: 


Fugue in D, Bach; Sonata 333, Quantz; Medi- 


tation, Bubeck; Chanson sans Paroles, Tschai- 
kowsky; Fantasie and Fugue on “B-A-C-H, 
Liszt; Scene Religieuse, Massenet; Intermezzo, 


Rogers; Berceuse, Dickinson; Norwegian War 
Rhapsody, Sinding. 


This recital was attended by those espe- 
cially interested in the organ, but should 
have been heard by the entire membership. 
Mr. Dickinson is a player with adequate 
technic and good musical sense, but is to 
be commended more because of his schol- 
arly musicianship. His own Berceuse, a 
charming composition, must be especially 
mentioned. It is to be hoped that in the 
future those who arrange the programs for 
the association will provide a more suitable 
place for the organ recitals and will place 
them at such hours that the possibilities of 
attendance will be larger. 


‘Plans and Hopes” of the Federation 


The afternoon session opened with an 
address by Mrs. Frances E. Clark, a rep- 


resentative of the National Wemen’s Fe. 
eration of Musical Clubs, who spoke of i: 
“Plans and Hopes.” She treated the cd 
velopment of the work from the beginni: 
and outlined the plams for the future. H. 
lecture brought before the audience in 
most graphic manner the part which tl 
women are playing in the musical uplift ; 
America. 

Mrs. Clark was followed by John | 
Freund, editor of MusicaAL AMERICA, wh 
spoke of “The Musical Uplift in the Unit 
States.” Mr. Freund (whose speech wa 
fully reported in the last issue of Musica 
AMERICA) held his audience with a speec 
which was drawn from his vast experien 
in the musical field and presented to the: 
some startling figures to prove his conten 
tion that music was one of the most poten 
forces in this country. His audience wa 
the largest of the afternoon, filling ever) 
seat, and he was frequently applauded. |: 
many ways his talk furnished the keynot 
of the convention in that it demanded ack 
quate recognition for the musician and mu 
sic in all of its legitimate branches, 

The first concert of the afternoon was 
given by the Tollefsen trio with the fol 
lowing program: 

(a) Serenade, Widor; (b) Scherzo from Tri: 
Op. 72, Godard, the Tollefsen Trio. Sonata Nx 
2, op. 13, Grieg; (a) Lento dolorso—Allegr: 
Vivace, (b) Allegretto tranquillo, (c) Allegri 
animato, Mme. Schnabel Tollefsen and Mz: 
Tollefsen. Trio in A minor, op. 50. Tschaikow 
sky; (“In memory of a great artist’) (a) Pezz 
Elegiaco, (b) Tema con Variazioni, the Tollef 
sen Trio. 

The members of the Trio, Mme. Schna- 
bel-Tollefsen, pianist; Carl Tollefsen, vio- 
linist, and Paul Kéfer, ’cellist, form a mer- 
itorious organization. The ensemble is ex- 
cellent. It is usually the case that the 
pianist overbalances the remainder of the 
trio, but with this organization this was 
not so. The playing was most satisfactory 
and they were recalled several times. Their 
most important work, the Tschaikowsky 
Trio, was played in such a way as to rouse 
great enthusiasm. There was fine tech- 
nical finish, an excellent tone quality and 
good ideas of interpretation. Mr. and Mrs 
Tollefsen were heard in a Grieg Sonata. 
Both of these players proved themselves 
real artists in their playing of this work, 
the one in G Minor, and roused regret that 
they could not have been heard in othe: 
chamber music. 


Mr. Baird on Century Opera Plans 


Edward Kellogg Baird, head of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company, presented to the au- 
dience a history of the organization and 
how the plan to give opera for the peopl 
had at last been made possible. He out- 
lined the plans for the future, told of the 
ideals of the organization and what it 
hoped to accomplish, and showed some of 
the difficulties with which the management 
had to contend. 

He was followed by a recital by Albert 
Janpolski, Russian baritone, in the follow- 
ing program: 


“Come raggio di_ sol.’’ Caldara; ‘“Verrath,”’ 
$rahms; “Babylon,” Dvorak; *‘Wasserlilie,”’ 
Grieg; ‘“‘Lament,’’? Gretchaninoff; ‘‘Wail for Fre 
dom,” Kalinnikoff; ‘‘Approach of Spring,’’ Rach 
maninoff; Solo from “Eugene Onegin,’ Tschai 


kowsky; “Barge Song,” ‘“Vanka,’”’ ‘Cossack 


Lullaby,” “Kalinka,” Russian Folk-songs, ‘Long 
Ago, Sweetheart,” MacDowell; “Faith,” Chad 
wick; ‘‘Rolling Down to Rio,’’ E. German. 


Mr. Janpolski showed himself to be the 
possessor of a voice of sympathetic quality 
and a superior musicianship. His program 
was well sung. Quite aside from his vocal 
equipment, which is excellent, Mr. Janpol- 
ski may be commended for his enunciation 
in all of the languages in which he sang 
His singing of the Russian songs was so 
good that it would be wise for this singer 
to make a special program of the folksongs 
of his native land, for it would undoubt- 
edly arouse great interest. He was received 
with enthusiasm by a large audience. 

Before an audience of 3,500 a miscella- 
neous program was given in Convention 
Hall on Tuesday evening by the Schubert 
Club, of male voices, of Schenectady—Wil- 
liam G. Merrihew, conductor; Frank J. 
McDonough, accompanist; Anna Case, so- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera Company; Mar- 
ion Sims, pianist, and Paul Kéfer, ‘cellist 
The program was: 


“Song of the Viking,’? Chadwick; The Schuberts 
Etude, Chopin: Allegro Appassionato, Saint 
Saéns; Mr. Kéfer: Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, ac 
companist. ‘Oh, Fair, Oh, Sweet, and Holy,” 
Cantor Smith; The Schuberts, Aria from ‘“Nor- 
ma’’—‘“‘Casta Diva,’’ Bellini; Miss Case. Romance 
in D Flat, Sibelius; Etude de Concert, Mac- 
dowell; Miss Sims. Discovery, Grieg; The Schu- 
berts (incidental solo—Mr. James H. Crapp) 
Chants Russes, Lalo; Hungarian Rhapsody, Pop 
per; Mr. Kéfer. Twilight, Buck: The Schuberts 
“Tech Méchte Schweben Hither Thal und Hiigel,” 
Sjorgren; “Lithuanisches Lied,” Chopin; ‘“Syn- 
nove’s Song,’”’ Halfdan Kjerulf: “Sacred Fire,”’ 
Alexander Russell; Miss Case. “The Nun of Ni- 
daros,” Buck; The Schuberts (incidental solos— 
J. L. Battle, E. T. Grout) 


In the Schubert Club the Association 
made an innovation, for it was the first 
time in a number of years that a male club 
has participated in its conventions. The 
club was composed of exceptionally good 


[Continued on next page] 
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voices and its work was of high order. 
The voices were well-balanced, of good 
quality and there was a good command of 
nuance. A large part of the credit for the 
singing of the club must be given to Mr. 
Merrihew, the conductor, whose training 
had evidently made the good work of the 
club possible. He was ably assisted by his 
most discreet accompanist, Mr. McDo- 
nough. The a capella singing of the club 
was one of its most pleasing features. 


Anna Case Acclaimed 


In Anna Case the audience discovered an 
artist of the first rank. Her voice is of 
beautiful quality and even throughout and 
her vocal technic impeccable. In her aria 
from “Norma” Miss Case sang the florid 
passages with fluency and won her audi- 
ence from the first note. She was applaud- 
ed until she was forced to respond with 
an encore. In her later group she proceed- 
ed from triumph to triumph and was again 
forced to give an encore. Her art is of 
high order and was as well displayed in 
her songs as in her aria. Especially suc- 
cessful was her singing of Alexander Rus- 
sell’s “Sacred Fire.” 


Mr. Kéfer, ’cellist, handles his instrument 
with ease and a fine surety. His tone was 
large and filled the big hall to its farthest 
corner. In his. two appearances he pleased 
his audience to such an extent that he was 
recalled for an encore each time. Mr. 
Kéfer was equally at home in compositions 
requiring cantilena or those making great 
technical demands and added to the reputa- 
tion which he won as a member of the trio 
at the afternoon concert. 

Marion Sims, a young pianist from 
Troy, N. Y., was heard in a Sibelius and 
a MacDowell number. Though a _ very 
young player she won the approval of the 
audience with her assurance and style. She 
played her two difficult numbers with ex- 
cellent technic and considerable interpreta- 
tive ability and was forced to play again 

With this concert the enthusiasm of the 
audiences and convention attendants began 
to show itself and from the first number 
of the evening program to the last single 
number on the closing night almost every 
number was encored. That the programs 
were worthy and the artists of merit was 
shown by the appreciation of the critical 
audiences. 

Spross a Fine Accompanist 

Special mention must be made of the 
work of Charles Gilbert Spross, official ac- 
companist at the convention. Mr. Spross 
was heard in almost every program during 
the three days. His work was most ex- 
ceptional. On _ several occasions, when 
more encores were demanded than there 
was music, Mr. Spross was compelled to 
play his accompaniments from memory. 


In spite of lack of rehearsals and many 
handicaps Mr. Spross’s work was of the 
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highest order and much of the success of 
the concerts may be credited to his playing. 

The second day of the convention began 
with a business meeting in which certain 
amendments to the constitution were pro- 
posed and discussed and the question of 
standards was considered. This meeting 
was preparatory to the action taken on the 
following morning. The decision of the 
association in these matters has been al- 
ready mentioned. 

“‘Movies” to Show Piano Methods 

Mme. Marie Von Unschuld, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was the principal lecturer at the 
piano conference at ten o'clock in the Pon- 
tiac Theater, presided over by Gustav § 
Becker. The lecture was on the particular 
method employed by Mme. Von Unschuld 
in her teaching. It is founded on prin- 
ciples established by the greatest teachers 
and players and is sane in its reyuirements 
It was illustrated by the founder in many 
ways at the instrument and by the aid of 
moving pictures of pupils practising ac- 
cording to the method. The demonstration 
was unique and showed the possibilities in 
music study of the moving picture machine. 

The afternoon was given over to a con- 
cert by the Victor Herbert Orchestra, Vic- 
tor Herbert conducting, and Mary Carson, 
soprano, and Ellison Van MHoose, tenor. 
Charles Gilbert Spross was the able accom- 
panist. 

Victor Herbert, as a conductor and pro- 
gram maker, is a most astute musician. 
His program gauged the interest of his au- 
dience admirably and his graciousness in 
encores won him a new following among 
musicians. The program was: 









in Saratoga last week. No. 1, Victor Herbert and Alfred Hallam; No. 2, Reading from left: 
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The cartoons by Viafora snow Victor Herbert (above), Alfred tiallam (middile), and below Arthur L. Judson, 


Overture, “In Bohemia,” Hadley; Aria, ‘‘Ah 
Léve Toi, Soleil,” from Romeo and Juliette,” 
Gounod, Ellison Van Hoose; Prelude to ‘Le 
Deluge,’’ Saint-Saéns, violin solo, Fred L. Lan 


dau; ‘“‘Ah Fors é Lui,’’ Verdi, Mary Carson; Pre 
lude to 3d act of ‘‘Natoma,’ Herbert; “A Spirit 


Flower,’’ Campbell-Tipton; “She Might Not Suit 
Your Fancy,” Mary Helen Brown; “Lift Thine 
Kyes,”’ Frederic K. Logan; Ellison Van Hoose; 
Duo, “Sous les Tilleules,” from ‘“‘Scénes Alsaci 
ennes,”’ Massenet ('cello, Horace Britt; clarinet, 
Albert Chiaffarelli); Scherzo, Goldmark; ‘‘Dear- 
est,’ Sidney Homer; ‘At Dawning,’’ Cadman; 
“Bonjour, Suzon!’”’ Pessard, Mary Carson; Vor- 


spiel to “Die Meistersinger,’’ Wagner. 


Before giving any account of this con- 
cert it may as well be admitted that every 
number was encored, including the first 
and last, and some of thera more than once. 
While there must be some allowance for 
the spirit of the convention there can be 
no question that Mr. Herbert and his or- 


chestra were at their best in a most at- 
tractive program. The hall, too, was in- 
strumental in showing the forces at their 


best because of excellent acoustic prop- 
erties. 
A Tribute to Henry Hadley 
Not as a tribute to the American mu- 


sician but because he considered it good 
music, Victor Herbert opened his program 
with Henry Hadley’s overture, “In Bohe- 
mia.” It is a most interesting and modern 
work and it won the favor of the audience 
from the first. While a lengthy criticism 
may be out of place in a convention report 
it may be pointed out that the work is the 
product of a man who understands the or- 
chestra and who has much to say. In the 
“Deluge” prelude Fred L. Landau, who 
played the violin solo, proved to be pos- 
a broad and fine quality of tone 


sessed of 
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and was rightly recalled and encored. The 
prelude to the third act of Herbert’s “Nat- 
oma” won the greatest applause of the 
afternoon and brought further excerpts 
from that opera in response. 
music one can see why this opera has had 
more performances than all other operas in 
English put together. The “Meistersinger” 
prelude was given with breadth and vigor. 
Mr. Herbert, in his encores, dared to give 
the audience what it desired by playing 
smaller works of real musical value. Other 
conductors might take their cue from him. 

Mary Carson has a brilliant soprano 
voice and gave her aria with much assur- 
ance. Her singing brought her several re- 
calls after the aria and her group of songs 
in which she appeared to even better ad- 
vantage. Ellison Van Hoose was not in his 
best voice, but sang his aria and “La Donna 
€ Mobile” with breadth and excellent style, 
showing the value of his operatic expe- 
rience. He was also heard in a group of 
songs and was heartily encored. 


Spirited Performance of “Hiawatha” 


The largest audience of the convention, 
4,000, assembled for the performance of 
“Hiawatha” entire on Wednesday evening, 
under the direction of Alfred Hallam, with 
his festival chorus of 300, the Herbert or- 
chestra and Mary Carson, soprano; Dr. 
Franklin Lawson, tenor, and Albert Jan- 
polski, baritone, as soloists. The work in 
its entirety was too long for festival pur- 
poses, but it is given so seldom in its com- 
plete form that the many musicians present 
welcomed the oprortunity to hear it. 

The work is most difficult for chorus, 
but Mr. Hallam’s forces were well equipped 
for the task. The tone quality was good. 
The chorus was kept well in hand and 
showed much flexibility in the freer choral 
passages and fine power in the more mas- 
sive portions. Though there was no time 
for a chorus rehearsal yet Mr. Hallam kept 
his orchestral and choral forces well in 
hand and there were no slips of importance. 
In addition to his preparation of this con- 
cert and general supervision of the pro- 
gram Mr. Hallam was entirely in charge 
of the local arrangements and the financial 
matters connected with it. In view of this 
it is marvelous that he was able to present 
so creditable a performance. Without a 
doubt it was the best choral performance 
ever presented before such a convention. 
Saratoga and the Skidmore School are to 
be congratulated on having such a man as 
Mr. Hallam at the head of musical affairs 
and the association on having had the good 
sense to avail themselves of his activities 
as president for the coming year. 


Work of the Soloists 


In the solo passages Dr. Franklin Law- 
son proved to be more than adequate. His 
voice was heavy enough to carry above the 
chorus and orchestra and his singing of 
certain arias was most effective. Dr. Law- 
son is a concert and oratorio singer of the 
first rank and should devote more time to 
this branch of his profession. He was ac- 
corded a most hearty reception. 

Albert Janpolski showed a fine musician- 
ship and good preparation for his rdle, 
which demands much of the baritone. Good 
as his work was at his recital it was even 
better in the “Hiawatha” performance. 
His tone production was good, his enuncia- 
tion all that could be desired, and his style 
satisfying. He was cordially applauded. 

After the business meeting of the last 
day the convention was addressed by Prof. 
Charles H. Farnsworth, of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia, who spoke on the relation 
between the National Teachers’ Association 
and the New York Association. Hollis 
Dann. of Cornell University, spoke on “The 
correlation of the work of the conservatory 
and the private music teacher with the pub- 
lic schools.” In the afternoon Prof. Henry 
Dike Sleeper, of Smith College, delivered 
an address on the “Study of the esthetic 
arts.” 


Mme. Viafora’s Triumph 


One of the most enjoyable and artistic 
events of the entire convention was the 
afternoon recital at the Casino, before an 
audience of 1,500 of Mme. Gina Ciaparelli- 
Viafora. The program was: 

“Tl Podesta di Chioggia,” F. Orlandi: “Se t 
M’ami,” G. B. Recaslest: “Voi che Sapete,” oo 
zart; “L'Ultima Canzone,” Tosti; “Risveglio,” Set- 
accioli; “Mare Ezurro,” F. Collina; “Un Beldi,” 
from “Madama Butterfly,” Puccini; “In My Gar- 
den,” Samuel Liddle; “Until,” Wilfrid Sanderson; 
da Birth of Morn,” F. Leoni; “Goodbye,” 
osti. 


Mme. Viafora chose a program which 
presented to the musicians in the audience 


From this . 


many new and little heard songs, especially 
Italian. They proved to be of interest and 
must have suggested to the singers present 
excellent additions to recital programs. 
Mme. Viafora has a voice of considerable 
range and of full, rich quality. Her legato 
was a rebuke to those modern singers who 
depend on mere declamation for their suc- 
cess. In addition to this her enunciation in 
both languages was plain and understand- 
able. Her style was broad without sacri- 
ficing the finer nuances. No more artistic 
work was done at any concert of the con- 
vention. The “Madama Butterfly” aria of- 
fers her scope for showing her operatic 
talents which are of a high order, and 
won an enthusiastic encore. Her songs in 
English were well chosen and brought sev- 
eral repetitions. Her singing of Tosti’s 
“Goodbye” was an original conception and 
one never to be forgotten. To those pres- 
ent it rejuvenated a song which to many 
was passé. She was recalled again and 
again and was finally forced to sing again. 


Edwin Grasse’s Recital 


Owing to the unexpected illness of Maud 
Powell, Edwin Grasse, violinist-composer, 
took her place at the last minute., His pro- 


"gram included the Brahms Sonata in A 


Minor, the last two movements of the 
Bruch G Minor concerto, three numbers by 
himself and two by Fritz Kreisler. 

Mr. Grasse’s ability as a violinist is too 
well known to need lengthy criticism. His 
work was marked by a fine purity of tone 
and an ideal interpretative conception. His 
thorough musicianship was shown not only 
by his playing but also in his three works 
in shorter form in which the audience per- 
ceived much of the poetic. These latter 
compositions were charming and _ were 


heartily encored. It is difficult for one art- 
ist to take the place ef another, but Mr. 
Grasse fulfilled his difhcult task in a way 
to delight the audience and to win added 
fame for himself. His accompaniments 
were well played by George Falkenstein. 


The final concert of the convention was 
a miscellaneous one which attracted 3,500 
to Convention Hall and was perhaps the 
most enthusiastic of the whole series of 
meetings. The artists were Maude Klotz, 
soprano; Ethel Leginska, pianist; William 
Hinshaw, baritone, of the Metropolitan Op- 
era: Charles Gilbert Spross and Walter 
Golde, accompanists. The program was: 

Rondo, “Wrath Over the Lost Farthing,” Bee- 
thoven; “Der Atlas.” Schubert; ‘‘Die Taubenpost,” 
Schubert; ‘‘Die Werkeluhr,” Haile; ‘‘Verrath,” 
Bruckler; “Drei Wanderer,” Hermann; Mr. Hin- 
shaw. ‘‘Madchen Gluck,” Koemmenich; “Bergere 
Legere,” Wekerlin; “Un Bel Di’’ (“Madama _ But- 
terfly’’), Puccini; Miss Klotz. Etude—C Minor, 
Op. 10, Chopin; Etude—F Minor, Op. 25, Chopin; 
Etude—E Major, Op. 10, Chopin; Etude—A 
Minor, Op. 25, Chopin: Miss Leginska. ‘‘How’s 
My Boy?” Homer; “The Last Leaf,’”’ Homer; 
| at SO Songs,”’ Kernochan; “Largo al Fac- 
totum” (“Il Barbiere’’), Rossini; Mr. Hinshaw. 
“Prelude,” Ronald; “Spring,” Henschel; “Ladv of 
Dreams,” Daniels; “La Danza,” Chadwick; Miss 
Kotz. ‘Les deux Alouettes,” Leschetizky ; 
“Arabesques on Blue Danube Valse,” Schulz- 
Evler; Miss Leginska. Duet, “‘Mira, di Acerbe 
Lagrime” (“Il Trovatore’’), Verdi; Miss Klotz and 
Mr. Hinshaw. 


In Ethel Leginska, who opened the 
program, the audience discovered a pianist 
much to its liking. From her first chord 
Miss Leginska displayed a temperament 
and a virility which carried her listeners 
with her. Her Beethoven Rondo, which 
ordinarily does not provoke enthusiasm, 
won her a round of applause which brought 
her back for an additional number. Her 
other two groups were equally successful 


and sufficed to establish Miss Leginska ; 
the minds of her hearers as a most i: 
teresting performer. 


Recalls for Maude Klotz 


Maude Klotz, soprano, had the difficu! 
task of appearing at the last concert afte 
other sopranos had sung on preceding day 
with great success. That Miss Klotz over 
came the disability with great distinction ; 
the least that can be said. Her voice ; 
young and fresh, her personality and tem 
perament excellent and her style of inter 
pretation such that she created a mos: 
favorable impression. In her first grou; 
she won the favor of the audience to suc! 
an extent that she was recalled until sh. 
added another number and on each appear 
ance thereafter she was treated in a lik. 
manner. She was especially successful i: 
her duet with Mr. Hinshaw, which was 
one of the best musical offerings of the en 
tire convention. Miss Klotz, with her 
youth and voice and musical equipment: 
should go far in her chosen line. 

Mr. Hinshaw came before his audienc: 
as an artist of established merit and fully 
lived up to his reputation. His songs wer: 
not chosen to appeal to an ordinary audi- 
ence and the fact that he won the applause 
of his listeners with his first song showed 
the excellence of his art. His voice is big 
and resonant, his enunciation fine, and his 
musicianship more than sufficient. To 
those who had only heard him in opera 
this excursion into the concert was a sig- 
nificant promise of what may be expected 
of him in his forthcoming concert tour. 
He was given many recalls and encores. 
The accompaniments were well played by 
Charles Gilbert Spross and Walter Golde. 

ArTHuR L. Jupson. 





‘FRANCESCA DA RIMINI’ FOR NEW YORK ? 


George Maxwell, of Ricordi & Co., Thinks Zandonai’s Opera Based on 
d’Annunzio’s Drama May Have Premiére at Metropolitan— Will 
Startle the Musical World, He Declares——Puccini Working on Three 
One-act Operas—Rostand Gives Ricordis Operatic Rights to All 


His Dramatic Works 


ACK from a flying trip abroad, visiting 
Milan, Naples, Turin, London and 
Paris, George Maxwell, managing di- 
rector of G. Ricordi & Co., New York, 
arrived in New York last week, with many 
important items of operatic interest to re- 
late to. a MUSICAL 
AMERICA  represen- 
tative. 

In his absence the 
coup détat had 
taken place in Chi- 
cago, the imperturb- 
able Oscar had 
made the announce- 
ment of his return 
to opera-giving, and 
the Century Opera, 


Aborn, had been or- 
ganized as a next 
season’s’ enterprise. 
When the news of 
the resignation of 
Andreas _ Dippel 
reached the other 
side of the Atlantic it was repudiated, Mr. 
Maxwell reported. Some weeks later, how- 
ever, when in London, he learned that it 
was true, for in London he met none other 
than the former conductor and present 
manager of the Chicago Opera Company, 
Cleofonte Campanini. Mr. Maxwell keeps 
a truly discreet silence on his views of 
the coming opera season. Suffice it to say 
that he hopes for the best, though his long 
experience in the field has shown him just 
what amount of operatic entertainment 
New York can digest each year. 

Good news comes with the statement 
that young Riccardo Zandonai, the composer 
of “Conchita,” has completed three acts of 
his “Francesca da Rimini” and that the 
work will be ready for performance next 
season. “It is a magnificent work,” de- 
clared Mr. Maxwell, who admires the talent 
of Zandonai most sincerely. It was sug- 
gested that the new opera might be a sort 
of Italian “Tristan and Isolde,” since the 
d’Annunzio drama on which it has been 
written is so great a masterpiece. “Yes, an 
Italian ‘Tristan,’ only much purer,” said 
Mr. Maxwell. “It is distinctly Italian. I 
was present three times when Zandonai 
played it. Once he played it for me alone 
and also for Tito Ricordi, Tosti and my- 
self. It is a remarkable creation and is 
going to startle the musical world. Is his 
idiom as modern in it as it was in ‘Con- 
chita’? That is difficult to say. This music 
is all smooth, rich and quite opposite of 
the rugged, detached music which he wrote 
for the Spanish story. In short, one hears 
the voice of Italy speaking in this work. 

“Zandonai works very quickly, and this 
fact makes me feel that he will have the 





George Maxwell 


under the Brothers’ 


fourth act finished very soon. I asked him 
how long it took him to orchestrate the 
first act of ‘Francesca’ and learned to my 
astonishment that it required only about 
two weeks, 


Tito Ricordi as Assistant Librettist 


“In connection with this opera another 
interesting incident has occurred in the pro- 
cess of composition. As you know the 
d’Annunzio drama is used. After arrange- 
ments had been made with the great Italian 
poet for the rights of his play it was sug- 
gested to him that it would have to be 
‘cut’ for operatic purposes. d’Annunzio 
said it would have to be done by someone 
else, and Tito Ricordi, the present head of 
the firm, undertook it. He has accomplished 
his task with unusually fine results. In 
fact, when d’Annunzio went over the 
libretto as it now stands and as Zandonai 
has set it he refused to allow it to be pub- 
lished unless Tito Ricordi’s name appeared 
on the printed edition with his own, thus 
giving credit for the work Mr. Ricordi had 
done. 


“Will it be produced at the Metropolitan? 
I cannot say definitely at the present mo- 
ment, but I believe that it will. Perhaps 
the first performance anywhere will be 
given there. It is too early to say. I can 
say, however, that I have never felt so 
confident about any new work as I do 
about this. It is a ‘high-light’ in con- 
temporary operatic music, that is sure.” 


The success of Montemezzi’s “L’Amore 
dei tre Rei” at La Scala has already been 
related in this journal. Mr. Maxwell heard 
the performances abroad and confirms re- 
ports of its enthusiastic reception. “In 
fact,” he states, “no new work in recent 
years has been taken up by the Milanese 
public so quickly. The house was crowded 
at every performance and enthusiasm ran 
high. It is a fine work, big, full-blooded 
and sincere. Mr. Russell has arranged for 
it at the Boston Opera House for next 
season.” 

Mr. Maxwell deplored the present state 
of operatic composition in France. Gabriel 
Fauré’s “Pénélope” was dull, as was to be 
expected of a composer who had never 
tried the operatic field before, and Char 
pentier’s long-awaited “Julien” hardly the 
success which the cables told the American 
newspapers it was. Of Italian works, news 
comes that Franchetti’s “Cristoforo Co- 
lombo,” announced a year or two ago as 
containing a star role for Pasquale Amato 
at the Metropolitan, will be given for the 
first time in North America (it has been 
heard in Buenos Aires) next Winter when 
the Chicago company gives it with Titta 
Ruffo as the discoverer of America. 

“An entirely new idea has been engaging 


Puccini,” said Mr. Maxwell. “He is work- 
ing at it with great interest, too. He is not 
prepared to undertake an extended story 
for a long opera now, and accordingly hx 
is writing three one-act operas, which ar 
to be performed on a single evening con- 
secutively. One is to be comic, one tragic 
and the third lyric. It is likely that he will 
accomplish this departure from beaten paths 
in the same individual manner in which he 
has his other works.” 

The entire musical world will be glad 
dened by the further news which Mr. Max 
well brings that Edmond Rostand has ar- 
ranged with the house of Ricordi_ that 
libretti may be made from all his dramatic 
works. It was ventured that perhaps now, 
with this arrangement completed, Signor 
Puccini might undertake a “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” upon which Mr. Maxwell simply 
repeated that the Italian composer was not 
interested in an extended story at present 


BOSTON COMPOSER’S NEW 
OPERA PLEASES VENICE 


“Milda,” by Paul Allen, Elicits Even 
More Praise from the Critics than 
“The Filter” Did 


VENICE, ITALY, June 14.—Paul Allen, the 
young Boston composer, has gained a suc- 
cess with his latest opera, “Milda,” pro- 
duced at the new Rossini Theater. 

The story of “Milda” deals with the tri- 
umph of love and virtue over the arts of a 
magician. The plot has a slender thread, 
but there are several good situations. Lydia 
d’Arsago, mezzo soprano, sings the prima 
donna role charmingly and Paola Borto- 
luzzi, soprano, in another leading role, and 
Eugenio Giraldoni, baritone. in the part of 
the magician, also made marked individual 
successes in the piece. 

Mr. Allen, who is still not thirty years 
old, is the author of another opera, “The 
Filter.” which had much success in Italy. 
Highly as “The Filter” was praised the 
critics find that, in “Milda,” the composer’s 
art has considerably broadened and ma- 
tured. 





Hammerstein Denies He’s to Build 
Opera House in Philadelphia 


Oscar Hammerstein has written a letter 
to H. J. Koehler, a Philadelphia real estate 
agent, denying that he intends to build an 
opera house there. Mr. Koehler had asked 
thé impresario if he would consider the 
purchase of the Jayne Mansion at the cor- 
ner of Nineteenth and Chestnut streets, 
and Mr. Hammerstein answered: “I am 
not looking for a site for an opera house. 
I had all the experience I want regarding 
real estate in Philadelphia. If I were to 
purchase a plot of ground there worth 
$500,000 in that city and erect upon it an 
opera house at an additional cost of a 
million dollars I might find another philan- 
thropic Stotesbury, who would probably 
want to take a mortgage of $400,000 on 
the whole thing and then want to be lauded 
as a charitable philanthropist.” 


a \ 
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WESTERN CANADA TAKES 
NEW STRIDE IN MUSIC 


Regina Festival Forerunner of a 
Dominion Sangerfest with Inter- 
Province Competitions 


Toronto, June 16.—A somewhat remark- 
able development of a popular musical 
movement has come about in western towns 
and cities of Canada without much knowl- 
edge of it reaching the ears of Easterners. 
For three days, in the the latter part of 
\lay, the Saskatchewan Provincial Musical 
\ssociation held its fifth annual festival at 
Regina. From all parts of the province 
special trains containing choral societies, 
hurch choirs, soloists, vocal and instru- 
mental, bands and orchestras, poured into 
Regina. 

Five years ago the best efforts of the 
festival promoters could enlist only twenty- 
ve entrants. This year two hundred and 
thirty-six separate contestants appeared. 
[he numbers are given greater significance 
when it is known that each year the selec- 
tions chosen for competition have been of 
, higher and higher standard, and the rules 
of judgment stricter. The advancing mark 
was more than equaled by the improve- 
ments in the singers and instrumentalists, 
who have thrown themselves into the con- 
tests with an enthusiasm that has its re- 
flection in study and application all through 
the year. The two adjudicators were H. E. 
Krehbiel, musical critic of the New York 
Tribune, and Dr. G. W. Andrews, pro- 
fessor of organ and musical composition at 
Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. Both 
these gentlemen on the last day of the fes- 
tival spoke at length upon the valuable na- 
tional benefit to be derived from the suc- 


cessful promotion of music in its different 
forms among the people, for the people and 
by the people, especially in a new country 
like Western Canada. 

The object of the Saskatchewan Festival 
is that a Dominion Sangerfest shall be held 
ultimately, in which by means of elimina- 
tion contests conducted at the provincial 
capitals the select groups shall enter their 
musical “finals” and compete for an all- 
Canada victory. Alberta held its festival 
last week at Edmonton, and it is expected 
that all the provinces will shortly be 
brought into line. R. B. 





Alma Gluck Delights London Critics 


Lonpon, June 15.—Alma_ Gluck, the 
American soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, made her début here at a 
Sunday afternoon concert at Albert Hall 
and achieved a success of large propor- 
tions. The critics seem to be delighted with 
her singing. Miss Gluck is at present a 
pupil of Mme. Sembrich. 


There was an audience of 8,000 at Miss 
Gluck’s concert, and her success was so 
vreat that she has been engaged to sing 
here again on June 24 and 29. 





Coast-to-Coast Tour for Francis Mac- 
millen Next Season 


Francis Macmillen, the American violin- 
ist, is to tour the leading cities of this 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
next season, making his first appearances 
in America for three years. He will open 
his tour in New York in a Sunday night 
concert in November at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. In several of the cities 
which he is to visit he will give joint re- 
citals with Paderewski and Pasquale 
Amato. Mr. Macmillen is at present in 
Belgium. 








“‘PERFECT WAGNERITE”’ BECOMES A “‘BLEACHERITE” 








Conductor Alfred Hertz, “Snapped” in a New Role as a “Fan” at an American 
Baseball Game 


T might take music lovers a long time to 
identify the gentleman revealed in the 
above photograph if it were reproduced 
without caption and set forth as a sort of 
picture puzzle. Still more difficult would it 
be to determine just what engages the sub- 
ject’s attention. Is he a scientist making 
some observation in entomology or is he 
about to indulge in some adult form of 
blowing bubbles? Were the individual's 
face exposed entirely to view there would 
be little difficulty in discovering just who 
he is, for the physiognomy of Alfred Hertz 
is so markedly individual that the music 
lover recognizes his picture at once, just as 
if he were a Roosevelt or a Woodrow 
Wilson. 


One-half of the puzzle has now been 
“given away,” for the picture is one of Al- 
fred Hertz, the Metropolitan Opera’s Wag- 
nerian conductor. “But how different he 
looks without his baton!” is the exclama- 
tion, and what are those strange imple- 
ments which he has in his hands?” The 
objects are nothing more than a bottle of 
“singer pop” and a straw, through which 
the noted musician is quietly absorbing that 
innocuous American beverage. It was in 
the bleachers at one of our baseball games 
that the German conductor made the ac- 
quaintance of this libation and it has won 
a place in his estimation scarcely below 
that of the invigorating brew of his father- 
land. 





WILFRIED KLAMROTH’S Summer School of Singing 


will be held this year during the mont]: of September at his tarm at Vail’s Gate. New York 


Board can be secured at neighboring farm houses at $7 per week and up. 


Forterms address him at 


Hillbourne Farm, Vail’s Gate, Orange County, New York 
NEW YORK ADDRESS; 11% WESY 37th STREET 








GORITZ BESTS DR. MUCK IN A LAUGHING CONTEST 























“Snapped” as Fellow-Passengers on Board 


the “Prinzessin Irene” 


HOUSANDS of opera-goers have 
laughed over the amusing antics of 
Otto Goritz in his lighter operatic roles, 
but it is seldom that the ordinary music- 
lover catches that comedian in the act of 
giving full vent to his own amusement over 
something that has appealed to his ebullient 
sense of humor, as depicted above with Dr. 
Karl Muck. The noted conductor is also 
found in a much more blithesome mood 
than that which envelops the dignified and 
well-groomed musician as he assumes the 
baton at the Boston Symphony concerts. It 


was on the Prinzessin Irene that the above 
snapshot was taken, while the German 
baritone and Dr. Muck were fellow-pas- 
sengers en route for their Summer in Eu- 
rope. Upon their receiving the finished 
print the two musicians inscribed their 
names ‘at one end of the card, and Mr. 
Goritz dispatched it by way of Gibraltar 
with kindly greetings to MusIcAL AMERICA. 
During the Summer Mr. Goritz will 
have his fill of motoring in Germany, 
while Dr. Muck will spend much of the 
time at his Summer home near Graz. 








Singing Teachers’ Association Started in 
Boston 

30sTON, June 14.—Through the untiring 
efforts of Stephen S. Townsend, the Bos- 
ton baritone, an association of singing 
teachers, has been started in Boston. Its 
object is to further good fellowship among 
men of the profession of the sort calculated 
to promote common benefits to all. The 
first meeting occurred May 9, at the rooms 
of the Harvard Musical Association. The 
following were elected officers: President, 
Stephen S. Townsend; secretary-treasurer, 
Clarence E. Hay; executive committee, 
Leverett B. Merrill, F. W. Wodell and 
rank FE. Morse. About forty charter 
members were enrolled, among whom are 
Stephen S. Townsend, Willard Flint, C. A. 
White, Weldon Hunt, Percy Hunt, Lev- 
erett B. Merrill, Arthur Hubbard, Harvey 
Whitney, F. W. Wodell, G. A. Parker, Eliot 
Hubbard, Clarence E. Hay, John E. Dan- 
iels, Charles Bennet, F. E. Morse, E. E. 
Gorham, Louis Schalk, Alfred F. Deng- 
hausen, Arthur Thayer, Charles B. Stevens, 
Karl Doering, C. B. Shirley, Ivan Moraw- 
ski, F. Morse Wemple, S. A. Sargent, Geo. 
H. Remele and Henry M. Dunham. 


W. H. L. 


Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer 
to Sail 

Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer 
(Mrs. Miller), known in this country as 
concert artists of the first rank, will sail 
on June 27 on the steamship St. Paul of 
the American Line for London, where they 
will be heard in recital and at private en- 
gagements. Mr. Miller will make some 
new phonograph records for the large com- 
panies located abroad, and with Mrs. Miller 
will then visit Paris to study with eminent 
teachers and look up new compositions for 
their joint recital at Aeolian Hall on De- 
cember 3. 

Mr. Miller considers this an event in his 
life, for he has never been abroad, all the 
instruction that he has had and the great 
success he has attained having been in this 
country. 

These singers will return to America the 
early part of September to prepare for the 
extensive tours that have been booked for 
them by their managers, the Wolfsohn 
Agency. 





Frank Croxton on Vacation 


l'rank Croxton, the eminent basso, after 
strenuous season is taking a month “off,” 
<o to speak, at his home in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., before taking up his duties 
in the vocal department at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., which opens on July 7 for a six- 
weeks’ course. After his stay at Chau- 
ua Mr. Croxton goes to the Adiron- 
dacks for a month. He will then begin 
rehearsals with his quartet which has been 
so successful in the two years which it 
has been before the public. A remark- 
able number of return ‘engagements have 
already been booked for the coming sea- 
son, especially significant when the dates 


with one exception have been made with- 
out managerial assistance. 


(7 ™ 
Six Weeks in 
New York 


In music, asin everything else, 
‘Eternal education is the price 
of progress.”’ 











And the busy teacher or music- 
ian finds little time for artistic 
development or musical im- 
provement during the regular 
season. 

For the first time in this 
country, a school of acknowl- 
edged prestige and international 
distinction offers Short Summer 
Courses. 

These courses are conducted by 
individual teachers of the emi- 
nence of Albert Ross Parsons, 
Hans van den Burg, Jean Marie 
Mattoon, Louis Stillman, J. 
Frank Rice, Helene Maigille, 
Beatrice McCue, Lawrence Good- 
man, and others. 

Each of these instructors is a 
specialist in the various sys- 
tems of music technique, concert- 
izing, normal training, tech- 
nical and interpretative elucida- 
tion. 

The free recitals, concerts, lec- 
tures, classes in theory, history, 
etc., are detailed in the courses. 
Reasonable boarding accommo- 
dations under supervision. 

The Summer Session will last 
Six Weeks, from July 14th to 
August 23rd. For detailed in- 
formation write for Summer 
Catalogue No. 4. 


The von Ende 
School of Music 


58 West 90th St., New York 
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The School will occupy its fine Y J, 
new building at 44 West 85th 
Street before September Ist. 
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CHICAGOANS HONOR DR. ZIEGFELD 


Dinner and Reception to Celebrate 
Seventy-Second Birthday of 
Noted Musical Educator 


HICAGO, June 16.—A number of Jocal 
musicians, prominent in Chicago and 
the West, were the guests of the Ziegfeld 
Club at a novel and entertaining evening 
given last Tuesday evening by the Ziegfeld 
Club, which is composed of the faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College. The affair 
was a dinner and 
reception in the 
Savage Club 
rooms at Kuntz- 
Remmler’s, an d 
besides being the 
regular monthly 
dinner of the club 
was especially in 
honor of the sev- 
enty-second birth- 
day of Dr. Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld, the 
president of the 
college and_ the 
honorary president 
of the Ziegfeld 
Club. 

Kirk Towns, the 
president of the 
club, made a very 
efficient toastmas- 
ter for the eve- 
ning, introducing 
the speakers in a 
very happy man- 
ner. Among the 
speakers were 
many of Chicago's 
Watch fob presented to most prominent 

Dr. Ziegfeld musicians and 
other artists. Judge Richard Tuthill, 
Emil Liebling, Glenn Dillard Gunn, Dr. 
Zeisler, Olaf Andersen, Felix Borowsky, 
Henry R. Kent, Edward R. Moore, Maurice 
Rosenfeld, John B. Miller, Heniot Levy, 
and Silvio Scionti were some of those who 
responded to the toasts in honor of Dr. 
Ziegfeld as the founder of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 

A great many of the remarks were in 
reference to the successful work of the 




















Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, President of the 
Chicago Musical College 


school and the place which Dr. Ziegfeld 
has made for it and for himself in national 
musical circles during the forty-seven years 
in which the school has been in existence. 

The club presented Dr. Ziegfeld with an 
elaborate diamond watch-fob bearing the 
emblem of the organization, the five dia- 
monds totaling about seven-eighths of a 
karat, an illustration of it being shown 
herewith At the close of the dinner four 
large cakes bearing seventy-two lighted 
candles were brought in and_ placed 
before Dr. Ziegfeld. The electric lights 
were turned out and the entire assembly 
arose and sang “Auld Lang Syne,” to the 
accompaniment of confetti bombs and 
streamers with which the guests had been 
liberally supplied. 

A program was given consisting of music 
and “near music” by the musicians present, 
after which Dr. Ziegfeld was taken to the 
Illinois Club, of which he is a member, 
and there presented with bouquets of 
flowers which entirely: filled one of the 
rooms of the club. Maurice Rosenfeld 


has been elected president of the Ziegfeld 
Club for the years 1913 and 19T4. 

Victor Heinze is opening a studio in the 
Fine Arts Building for the teaching of 
piano. Mr. Heinze formerly was a resident 
of Chicago and occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in musical circles. He was pres- 
ident of the Cosmopolitan School of Music 
and also a director of music at Lake Forest 
University. Some years ago he removed 
to Berlin, but has now returned to Chicago 
for a lengthy period. 

The recital hall recently fitted up in the 
retail store of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Com- 
pany on Wabash avenue in Chicago is be- 
ing used for recitals by some of the Chi- 
cago piano teachers. One night this week 
Oscar Deis, with a studio in the Auditorium 
Building, utilized the hall to great advan- 
tage. The acoustics of the room are ex- 
cellent and it is generally well equipped for 


recitals. E. R. M 


MARY GARDEN’S VOICE FAILS 


Temporary Indisposition Forces Her to 
Rest Until Fall 


Paris, June 14.—Mary Garden’s voice 
has temporarily deserted her and it is said 
that, in consequence of her indisposition, 
the dress rehearsal of Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” at the Grand 
Opéra has been postponed, probably until 
September. A letter has been received 
from Miss Garden in which she says: 

“T never sing before the public unless | 
am absolutely well and in good form. | 
came from America after my long season 
very tired, and thought perhaps a month’s 
rest would be enough to permit me to cre- 
ate ‘The Jewels’ here. 

“T find it is not enough, and that I am 
very run down and need rest; so I have put 
off my creation, much to my regret, until 
September.” 





MANAGER JOHNSTON ANNOUNCES A “COUP” 


He Tells About the Saneaveaune of apres: Rider-Kelsey and Claude 
Cunningham in Characteristic Style. 


- characteristic R. E. Johnston style that 

manager has issued a bulletin telling of 
his latest conquests in the musical field. 
The news of his engagement of Mme. 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunning- 
ham for the season of 1913-14 was related 
in MusicaAL AMERICA last week. But this 
is Mr. Johnston’s own version of his man- 
agerial coup: 

“Mme. Rider-Kelsey, prima donna so- 
prano, has just been engaged for the sea- 
son 1913-14 for concerts, oratorios, etc., by 
R. E. Johnston, who claims not to have 
heard her during the past eight years until 
several days ago, when negotiations were 
begun and consummated within twenty-four 
hours. Mr. Johnston says she is the best 
concert and oratorio singer he has heard 
since Nordica was supreme in_ 1808. 
Superb voice, wonderful vocalization—sing- 
ing Mozart, Verdi and Wagner with equal 
ease and effect. She is a great combina- 
tion soprano. She may be classified with 
any colorature of to-day or any great lyric 
or dramatic soprano. Her singing of 
Mozart’s ‘Voi che Sapete,’ Verdi’s ‘Leonora’ 


aria and Wagner’s ‘Dich theure halle” was 
a revelation. Mr. Johnston says she is 
equal vocally to our greatest soprano of 
the present time, and everybody knows who 
she is; if not everybody ought to. 

“A baritone with a ‘something’ in his 
voice that makes him sing arias from the 
standard Italian, French and German 
operas—German lieder and English songs— 
as well as the greatest of the great bari- 
tones will be heard throughout America 
this season. This artist must be reckoned 
with at once as possessing a remarkably 
superb voice. He is_ well-known in 
America, but possibly not well enough by 
those who should know, and there are not 
more than I per cent. of our so-called 
musical people who do know (and why 
should they?), because he has not yet 
been tagged by a good, bad or indifferent 


operatic organization. His name is Cun- 
ningham. There is no baritone to-day in 


Europe or America who has a voice for 
concerts or oratorios quite equal to Cun- 
ningham’s, and I was amazed that such a 
singer was not tied up with a _ ten-year 
operatic contract when I heard him a few 
days ago.” 











HENRY HADLEY 


RECEIVES AN OVATION 


In Queen’s Hall, London 


His Powers as a Conductor and Composer are Made 
Known to An Enthusiastic Audience. 


Mr. Hadley Will Compose a Special Work for The 
London Symphony for 1914. 


Queen’s Hall. 


us two years ago. 


O* Friday evening, May 23, Mr. Henry Hadley : 

conductor-composer with the London Symphony 
The following appeared in the Referee: 
“Mr. Hadley, who is now the conductor of the S 


appeared as guest 
Orchestra at 


san Francisco Orchestra, visited 


He is a widely read musician, has the power to invent fine tunes 


and the knowledge to treat them orchestrally with highly effective results. 
The most important work submitted on Friday was a Symphony in F minor, en- 


titled “The Four Seasons.” 


The work possesses a sincerity, 


romantic picturesque- 


ness, and poetic touches that make it very pleasant hearing. 


“In wna 
also dates from the 


An overture called 
to the country, 


the name referring to the artistic world, not 
beginning of the 


present century. It is robust 


in character and has a second subject of great melodic henaty and manly sentiment. 


These are its chief and most commendable 


Mr. Hadley conducted his music with conspicuous skill, and had every reason 
to be satisfied with the performers and their reception. 


The critic of the London Standard wrote as follows: 


“Mr. Hadley, the American 


composer, 


conducted the London Symphony 


Orchestra in some of his compositions new to this country at Queen’s Hall last 


night. The salient feature of his music 


his second symphony, “The Four Seasons,’ 


which-is of a Straussian type, 


and conducting is virility. His works 
heard in this country last night for the first time were . 
* in F minor; 
in E flat. Of these, the first is the most distinctive, 

invigorating, and of alternating strength and melodic suavity, 
artist’s life is a mixture of stern endeavor and dreamy pleasure. The 
is full of buoyant life and fancy. 


: Overture, “In Bohemia’ 

and a Symphonic Fantasie, 
for the music is fresh and 
suggesting that the 
music, 
In his Symphony 


he takes the varying character of the four seasons as the poetic basis of his work, 
which is program music of a modern idiom and character. The four move- 


ments are 


indeterminate and lurid pictures 


of the pageant of the year. Mr. 


Hadley is fond of sharp contrasts and violent climaxes, and his nature sketches 


show power of descriptive w riting. 
prominent part, and in the quieter 


though of unequal value, 
poser’s sense of color and imagination. 


The most attractive movement was the section 
headed Summer, an andante in D flat major. 


Here an Indian love song plays a 


moods the texture of the score not inaptly 
suggests the drowsy languor of an Eastern night. 


The music of the entire work, 


has many interesting moments which point to the com- 
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Dear MusIcaL AMERICA: 


The Convention of the Music 


State 
Teachers’ Association held at Saratoga last 
week was an emphatic success, not only in 


the increased attendance and _ interest 
shown, but in the character of the papers 
read, the discussions that followed and 
particularly in the high standard reached in 
the various recitals and concerts given. 
Not in many years have so many people of 
prominence in the musical world, artists as 
well as educators, met for serious work as 
well as pleasurable enjoyment. 

Walter L* Bogert, the retiring president ; 
Alfred Hallam, the vice-president; Pearl 
von Voorhis, secretary and treasurer; all 
the officers of the Association and chair- 
men of the various committees deserve 
credit for the manner in which all the ar- 
rangements were made, so that the Con- 
vention, which lasted four days, and, which 
consisted of morning, afternoon a§ well as 
evening sessions and concerts, .went off 
without a single mishap or disappointment, 
with the exception of the non-appearance 
of Maud Powell, who was; ‘té the «great 
regret of all, unable to fulfill her recital 
engagement because she had been ‘stricken 
with serious illness. Her place on the pro- 
yram was taken by Edwin Grasse, the 
blind violinist, with conspicuous success. 

One of the distinguishing features of the 
Convention was the enthusiastic reception 
accorded Victor Herbert and his orchestra. 
However much critics and others may dif- 
fer as to Mr. Herbert’s precise position as 
a composer, there can be no question as to 
his tremendous popularity as a conductor 
and as to the enthusiasm which the per- 
formance of his own pieces always arouses. 
In fact, the audience forced Mr. Herbert 
to give encore after encore of his own 
work. As*the intelligence and musical 
knowledge of those present were of a high 
order the compliment was all the more 
marked. 

a oe 

One rule which should be adopted which 
will greatly add to the pleasure of those 
who come to hear the papers read or the 
various recitals and performances is not 
to permit late comers to disturb the audi- 
ence. If permitted to enter they should not 
be seated until some speaker has finished 
or a particular number of the program is 
completed. Sweet Anna Case told me that 
at one time the disturbance at the back of 
the hall made by people coming in late was 
so great as almost to unnerve her, although 
she did not show it in her singing, which 
resulted in her receiving an ovation. 

* * * 

Candidly, I do not think all the programs 
were well chosen. While it may be ad- 
visable, especially for the singers and 
Pianists to introduce new or not well- 
known works on such an occasion, it seems 
to me that a Convention of music teach- 
ers affords an excellent opportunity to pre- 
sent well-known works as rendered by art- 
ists of distinction. The teachers can then 
get a better idea how such works should 
be sung or played. A particular instance 
of this was afforded during the recital of 
Mme. Viafora, who sang a remarkable pro- 
gram of Italian songs, with a few English 
ones, many of them old classics, in which 
she displayed her superb art and her ex- 
quisite school. But it was when she came 
to sing Tosti’s “Goodbye” that she aroused 
the greatest applause of the afternoon. 

Now, about everybody has heard Tosti’s 
“Goodbye.” I have myself heard it at times 
shouted as if it was being sung by a de- 
parting singer on board of an ocean liner 


who wanted to reach the Battery from 
Sandy Hook. As I said, everybody has 
heard Tosti’s “Goodbye,” but I do not 


think they ever heard it sung as Mme. Via- 
fora sings it. The feeling she displayed 
and the thoroughly artistic and _ refined 
manner in which she brought out the senti- 
ment of the song carried the audience com- 
pletely. Indeed, she made so strong and 


poetic an impression that it was some time 
after she finished that the applause broke 
out, which is, as old-timers know, one of 
the greatest tributes which an artist can 
win, 

Something of the same idea as mine is 
voiced in a letter which appeared in the 
New York Times of June 16, in which the 
writer said that most modern writers on 
the subject of voice production, who have 
studied the psychology, as well as the phys- 
iology of the voice agreed that the student 
should follow example rather than pre- 
cept. The surest way of producing a good 
tone is first to hear a good torfe sung, while 
the best way to insure a poor tone is to 
take the singer’s original poor tone and try 
to modify it by precept and theory of voice 
mechanism and the like. The writer fur- 
ther said that the foundation of all singing 
for the beginner is imitation, imitation 
helped out by theory, but at bottom imita- 
tion. 

x * * 

If your editor made a sensation when, 
as the guest of honor at the banquet of 
the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, a few days ago, he gave out the 
astounding figures regarding the amount 
of money spent in this country on musical 
activities of all kinds, it was as nothing 
to the stir he created at the Saratoga Con- 
vention when he presented the figures more 
in detail and analyzed them. The Asso- 
ciated Press sent out a news story on it, 
editorials on it appeared in leading news- 
papers like the New York Tribune, the 
kvening Sun, the New York Commercial 
and other prominent papers, while the local 
papers of Albany, Schenectady, Troy and 
Utica gave the matter extended space. 

At first sight it seems almost incredible 
that this country should spend:an amount 
of money for music every year, three times 
as great as it spends on the Army and 
Navy, one-third more than the value of all 
the woolen industries, four times as much 
as the value of all our agricultural imple- 
ments, and that when we compare the sit- 
uation with that in Germany, properly con- 
sidered the most musical country in Eu- 
rope, we find that whereas we spend three 
times as much on music as we do on the 
Army and Navy, the Germans spend ten 
times as much on the Army and Navy as 
they do on music. 

When the figures are further analyzed 
perhaps the most significant fact about 
them is that over one-third of the total 
goes to music schools, conservatories and 
music teachers; showing the value we place 
on musical education. What a profound 
influence this must exercise in the future 
on the musical culture of our people and 
the ability to appreciate good music needs 
no discussion. 

Papers all over the country are taking 
the matter up in the way of news item, 
comment and editorial. In this connection 
let me point out something which is signifi- 
cant of the attitude of some of our leading 
dailies. In its editorial on the matter the 
New York Tribune alludes to the man who 
gave out the’ figures as ‘a musician.” 
Surely, when your editor has spent forty 
years of his life as a working journalist 
in New York City, when the Associated 
Press and something like three to four hun- 
dred dailies and weeklies are crediting him 
as having given a remarkable demonstra 
tion of our musical growth, which must 
have taken him an endless amount of labor 
and which broadly represents the expe- 
rience of a long life of work and e‘fort as 
a pioneer, the least that could have been 
said was to have given his name. Let me 
ask Mr. Reid, the young editor of the Trib- 
une, who has already shown distinguished 
ability as an editor, so much so that the 
Tribune has not only recovered lost ground 
but has forged rapidly ahead, a question: 
Had your editor committed a crime, had he 
stolen something or had he suffered a se- 
rious accident, had he been killed, or mur- 
dered somebody, would not the Tribune, if 
it had made any comment, have given his 
name and his titles in full? Therefore, 
when a man does do a piece of work, of 
international importance, is it fair to sup- 
press his name, and is not the charge of 
unfairness about the most serious that.can 
be brought against a journal of standing 
and reputation? 

Compare the New York Tribune’s atti- 
tude in the matter with that of its name- 
sake, the Chicago Tribune, which in giving 
the summary of figures credited them to 
John C. Freund and described him as being 
the editor of MusicaL America and THE 
Music Trapes. Let me, also, contrast the 
action of the New York Tribune with that 
of the New York Herald, which promi- 
nently displayed your editor’s name, gave 
him full credit and, also, by comparing in 
display type the amount spent on the Army 
and Navy and other national expenses gave 
added force to the figures. The New York 
Times thought enough of the matter to 
place it on the front page, at the head of 
the second column of news. Indeed, every 
one of the daily papers showed that they 
considered the matter as of serious im- 
portance, so that the action of the New 


York Tribune becomes all the more con- 
spicuous. 

There’s a reason! 

“se a 

It does not seem that I should apologize 
to Hugo Miinsterberg, professor of Har- 
vard, but that I should apologize for Hugo 
Miunsterburg, professor of Harvard! 

The facts are as follows: The readers 
of Musicat AMERICA will remember that I 
ventured some kindly criticism of the dis- 
tinguished speakers at the German Pub- 
lication Society’s banquet on May 9, at the 
Plaza Hotel, for the reason that in discuss- 
ing the debt that this country owes to Ger- 
many they mentioned the great German 
poets, the German scientists, the German 
universities to which American students 
go, the German philosophers, though not 
one single one of them, whether it was the 
German Ambassador, ex-President Eliot of 
Harvard, President Hibben of Yale, Prof. 
Miunsterberg or others made even the 
slightest reference to the German com- 
posers, to German music and the influence 
they have had on the musical uplift in this 
country, nor was any reference made to 
the fact that the musical industries of this 
country owe, if not their inception, cer- 
tainly much of their wonderful success to 
German manufacturers and German work- 
men. 

1 also said that Prof. Miinsterberg had 
injected a note of discord into the proceed- 
ings by stating that it would be more 
proper to celebrate a centenary of peace 
between Germany and the United States 
than between England and the United 
States. The appropriateness of the ref- 
erence was caused by the fact that on that 
very day the English and American Peace 
Celebration delegates had met at the Astor 
Hotel in the afternoon and had -also  at- 
tended a banquet at the same hotel the 
same evening. ; 

Prof. Mumsterburg saw fit to write me a 
very angry letter, in which he positively 
denied ever having made any such state- 
ment as the one I attributed to him. The 
following week, you will remember, I ad- 
mitted that I had not heard the whole of 
his speech and might possibly have re- 
ceived my impression by meeting some 
friends who had attended the Peace ban- 
quet and that Prof. Mtnsterburg had made 
the statement there. On this Prof. Mun- 
sterberg wrote me a_ second still more 
angry, more scurrilous letter, in which he 
denied having been at the Peace banquet, 
and went so far as to denounce me and to 
state that | ought to have the same treat- 
ment as was meted out by ex-President 
Roosevelt to the Michigan editor whom he 
sued for libel. On this I said I would get 
at the facts, though I was still sure of my 
ground. If I found that I was mistaken | 
said I would apologize handsomely, or, if 
not, | would give the facts as they are. 

I have before me a copy of the New 
York Times of May 10, which contains a 
report of ‘the meeting of the Peace dele- 
gates at the Astor Hotel in the afternoon 
of May 9. This report is similar to others 
that appeared in the daily press the same 
day. In the course of the article the New 
York Times says: “Prof. Munsterberg ot 
Harvard rather ruffled the Peace meeting 
when he suggested that the whole celebra- 
tion might be construed as being aimed at 
Germany. He said further that there are 
many who think that the purpose of this 
whole movement is to bring America to 
the services of England in order to fight 
Germany. It would be most unfortunate 
if such a view should get more strength, 
because, after all, there is one century of 
peace with England, but the peace was 
never broken with Germany!” How Prof. 
Miinsterberg’s remarks were received was 
shown by the reply of George Foster Pea- 
body, who explicitly stated that the Con- 
egress had no ulterior motives. Evidently, 
so distinguished a citizen as Mr. Peabody 
resented the imputation of “ulterior mo- 
tives” which Prof. Muiinsterberg had in- 
timated. 

The matter has importance principally 
because the readers of MusicaL AMERICA 
are entitled to know whether those who 
write for it make unfounded statements or 
not. If they do they are unworthy of con- 
fidence. Now, in this Mtinsterberg case it 
is very clear that the professor was not 
misquoted either verbally or as to his mean- 
ing. If there was a misstatement it was 
that remarks which he undoubtedly made 
at four o'clock in the afternoon at the 
Peace Conference were first attributed to 
him at the German Publication Society din- 
ner that evening at the Plaza Hotel and 
later were attributed to him at the Peace 
Dinner which he did not attend. In 
absolutely denying therefore the sentiments 
attributed to him by me Prof. Minsterberg 
is driven to quibbling—unworthy, surely, 
of a man of his standing—to the effect that 
he did not savy a thing because he did not 
say it at the particular hour and spot men- 
tioned, though he practically did say it a 
few hours before at another spot less than 
a mile away. 

If Prof. Miinsterberg takes the ground 
that what might have been- proper for him 


to say at the Peace Conference was not 
proper at the Publication Socicty’s ban- 
quet, let me reply that a man may be for- 
given tor some “looseness” in the ex- 
uberance of an after-dinner speech, but to 
go in cold-blood into a Peace Conference 
and insinuate “ulterior motives,” as he un- 
questionably did, on the part of distin- 
guished men from England and_ equally 
distinguished representatives of this coun- 
try, who are trying to cultivate good will 
and peace, is surely far more open to criti- 
cism. 

As Prof. Miinsterberg in his letters to 
me denounced as “scandalous’ the senti- 
ments | attributed to him and as I have 
clearly shown he made them—whether at 
one public function or another, whether at 
one hotel or another, matters not—he has 
clearly damned himself out of his own 
mouth ! 

With regard to the professor's two de- 
famatory letters he wrote me I can only 
express my feelings by saying that | am 
in the position of a man whom I once saw 
coming out of a well-known store on Fifth 
avenue. He had on a brand new, shiny 
silk hat. The wind took it, as he ap- 
proached Twenty-third street, under the 
wheels of a cross-town car. When he 
picked up the wreck he turned to me-and 
others who were watching him and said: 
“Gentlemen, my knowledge of profanity, 
which covers four languages, is wholly un- 
equal to this occasion.” 

But as | said before, I do not think I 
have to apologize to Prof. Munsterberg, but 
for him. 

* * * 

Some musicians and good. friends of 
mine do not think my comments on Signor 
Caruso’s latest escapade in London were 
Wholly justified. Yous remember that the 
inimitable tenor got into a row in the lobby 
of the Savoy Hotel through undesired at- 
tentions to a lady who was under the pro- 
tection of a well-known American. The 
matter was cabled to all the papers, as such 
things are wont’to' be. 

My friends take the ground, as I see you 
have already done in an _ editorial, that 
Caruso, like other artists, should ve judged 
by the customs of their country and not by 
the customs of the country they visit. 1 
am not ready to accept this standpoint, but 
[ will admit that in Italy it is customary 
for a man to express his admiration for a 
lady very plainly, not only in social circles 
but on the streets. Indeed, I will fufther 
admit that if a lady of fashion, who has 
good looks, were to walk on the street in 
Italy without attracting the attcntion of 
men, audibly, were not to be nudged and 
even “pinched,” she would go home thor- 
oughly distressed, would look at herself in 
the glass to see what was the matter with 
her costume or her make-up. 

My friends further suggested that if 
Signor Caruso lost his head occasionally it 
was as much the fault of American women 
as of the women of other countries, who 
are apt to go crazy over the fashionable 
tenor of the hour! They gave a number 
of instances. One, who said he had had 
charge of Caruso’s correspondence, said 
that people had no idea not only of the 
number of letters that the renowned tenor 
gets from amorous ladies but of their star- 
tling character. A particular instance was 
quoted of a young lady who described her- 
self as very pretty, daughtergof a wealthy 
and prominent man, who wanted to elope 
with Caruso after the performance. She 
stated that she would wait for him until he 
had had his supper—she was certainly con- 
siderate in that—and would be outside his 
hotel in a large white automobile. The 
gentleman telling the story said that they 
looked on the matter as a joke, a hoax, but 
trve enovgh, when Caruso came out of his 
hotel there was the big white limousine 
with an unusually young and pretty girl 
sitting in it. It transnired then that she 
had been waiting two hours outside his ho- 
tel for him. 

I would say of such, as I have sometimes 
said of the 400—that we can be sincerely 
grateful that there are not more of them. 

However, let the great Caruso not be too 
elated. Did not the New York Amiecrican 
a couple of Svndays ago print a wonderful 
cartoon in which he was seen exploding 
like a bomb and scattering himself in all 
directions? 

Apropos of the storv that Dr. Loyd of 
London had discovered that Caruso’s very 
bones were. musical and that just as a glass 
may be broken bv a violin playing svstain- 
edly the same note which that glass gives 
out upon being touched with the finger, so 
Caruso may be shattered by a sound of 
just the pitch, quality and number of vibra- 
tions to the second that will meet the dom- 
inant note of his resonant bones. Per- 
sonally, however, making due allowance for 
the consideration given to a great tenor, 
he is more liable to be flattened ovt bv the 
fist of some irate and muscular member 
of the male sex to whose lady he has paid 
undesired attention than he is by any dom- 
inant note! So thinks 
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Mme. Rider-Kelsey « Mir. Cunningham 
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INIMITABLE 
Joint Song Recitals 
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Under Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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MR. CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM 


WESTERN TOUR JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1914 


The audience was delighted with a prima donna whose art is of a 
quality to arouse San Franciscans to high enthusiasm. They heard 
also an excellent baritone, and above all they heard a rarity in the 
shape of several delightful duets between the two. The duets were 
a treat seldom heard in any form, and rare indeed when sung by 
two such stars.—San Francisco “Bulletin,” Feb. 3, 1913. 


Madame Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham are without rivals.— 
San Francisco “Chronicle,” Feb. 5, 1913. 


New York Recital, Carnegie Hall, Oct. 19, 1913 


Their artistry is superb and grows with acquaintance.—San Fran- 
cisco “Call,” Feb. 5, 1913. 


In solo work each is highly artistic, and in their duets they are close 
to perfection. Both of the singers belong to the foremost class of 
lieder singers—San Francisco “Examiner,” Feb. 3, 1913. 


The Rider-Kelsey-Cunningham song recital at the Auditorium last 
night was the best that has been heard in this city in more than a 
decade.—Los Angeles “Express,’ Jan. 28, 1913. 
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Charpentier in Trouble with Old Publisher Who Claims That Themes 
in ‘‘Julien” Are His Property—A New Distinction for de Pach- 
mann—Cyril Scott Lifts His Pen in Defense of Modern 
Harmonization of Old Melodies—Charles Dalmores Engaged 
for Vienna Court Opera—The Difference Between Commercial 
Profit and an Artist’s Remuneration 








BY selling the publishing rights of the 

score of his new opera, “Julien,” to a 
business rival of the publisher of “Louise” 
Gustave Charpentier has precipitated a le- 
gal contest of an unusual nature. As “Ju- 
lien” is, in a sense, a sequel to “Louise” 


the score harks back occasionally in its 
thematic material to the earlier opera. 
And here occurs a nice point upon which 
the discarded publisher is said to be hang- 
ing his suit. 

He argues that the copyright of the score 
of “Louise” belongs to him, as it undoubt- 
edly does, that the score of “Julien,” which 
M. Charpentier has marketed elsewhere, 
contains “many themes and long musical 
phrases” already found in “Louise,” that 
the copyright of “Louise” includes that of 
the themes reproduced in “Julien” and that 
the use of these themes in “Julien” there- 
fore constitutes an infringement. 

This, the London Daily Telegraph thinks, 
is probably the first time that a musical 
quarrel of such a nature has arisen. When 
a composer has invented a leit motif and 
put it in the score of a work which he sells 
to one publisher, is he, or is he not, at 
liberty to use the same leit motif in a sec- 
ond work, the sequel to the first, which he 
sells to a second publisher? “If Wagner 
had sold ‘Das Rheingold’ to one publisher 
and the rest of the ‘Ring’ to another would 
the first publisher have been entitled to 
prosecute him because, for instance, he had 
sold to the second publisher the motif of 
the Curse of the Ring, which he had al- 
ready sold to the first publisher with ‘Das 
Rheingold’ ?” 

The publisher to whom Charpentier: has 
sold the score of “Julien” is Max Eschig, 
who is said to have paid $35,000 for it. 

* * * 


HILE listening to Vladimir de Pach- 
mann play his recital program at 
Queen’s Hall, London, the other day, one 
London scribe was moved to express the 
conviction that of all living players de 
Pachmann is the only one who could go 
down to posterity satisfactorily through 
the medium of a cinematograph film. 
x * * 


ELATIVE values as to ordinary com- 
mercial profit and the remuneration 
paid to an artist for his work have been 
the subject of a good deal of discussion 
more or less futile because of the diver- 
gence of the points of view involved. A 
writer in T. Ps Weekly now speaks to the 
point in expressing his conviction that a 
writer or a painter or a musician who is a 
genuine artist and who receives payment 
for the product of his imagination is not 
making a profit at all; that he is simply 
realizing his capital, which is the stuff of 
his own brain and personality. 

“At any rate, the profit he receives can 
in no sense be compared with the profit re- 
ceived from articles of commerce, which 
can be produced ad infinitum according to 
demand. Every single work produced by 
an artist is unique and cannot be repeated, 
because it is a part of himself.” 

* + * 

EXT Winter is to be the last Charles 
Dalmorés will spend in this country 
for some years to come, unless he should 
succeed in reserving an annual leave of 
absence from his Vienna duties so that he 
may continue to keep in touch with his 
American public. The French tenor has 
been engaged by Director Hans Gregor for 
the Vienna Court Opera, beginning with 

the season 1914-15. 

How long the engagement will last is, 
of course, problematical, as conditions at 
the Emperor Franz Josef’s official head- 
quarters of lyric drama since the Gregor 
régime began have not been such as to 
create a congenial atmosphere for artists 
of the finer strain. Lately Dalmorés has 
been delighting Parisians with his singing 
of Siegfried. Of late years they have 
looked upon Charles Rousseliére as their 
country’s best Wagnerian tenor, but Dal- 


morés now seems to have surprised them 
into a transfer to him of the homage due 
to that distinction. 

Siegfried was one of the first roles that 
Dalmorés sang when he was first making 
his career over into that of a singer after 
having “professed” horn-playing at the 
Lyons Conservatoire for some time. He 
created the role for Rouen when the 
“scherzo” of the “Ring” was first done 








many a genius has been hampered by hts 
time and the inadequateness of his musical 
apparatus!” Is it, he asks, a matter of 
such horrifying surprise that Gustav 
Mahler altered certain orchestrational 
passages of Beethoven when we consider 
that the trumpet and horns of the great 
master’s day were so limited? 

It was only after the recent production 
in London of his “Old Songs in New 
Guise” that Mr. Scott realized how strong 
is the tendency im many minds to decry 
modern treatment of old melodies as ana- 
chronistic. Writing in defense of this par- 
ticular kind of creative activity in the 
Monthly Musical Record, he points out that 
there are two ways of treating old airs 
from an accompanimental point of view, 
the one being as great an anachronism as 
the other. On the one hand we have the 
method adopted by arrangers and editors, 
and that is, to write an accompaniment as 
unobtrusive and, unfortunately, as unin- 
ventive and dull as possible; while, on the 
other, we have the method of composers, 
who endeavor to put as much of their cre- 








Busoni in Switzerland—Some Interesting Snapshots of the Eminent Pianist on a 
Holiday 


there and later as the Théatre de la Mon- 
naie’s principal tenor, he was again the 
Siegfried in the first Brussels production 
of “Goétterdammerung.” 
oe oe 
NTERPRETATION- of his music 
through the terpsichorean art seems to 
appeal very powerfully to Claude Debussy. 
Before the Russian season began at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées, Paris, and 
his “Jeux,” the ballet that ultimately missed 
fire because of Nijinsky’s uninteresting 
scenario, was introduced, two of his Noc- 
turnes were submitted to the gentle graces 
of a Loie Fuller and her school of little 
girls. They were used to fill out the eve- 
ning when Gabriel Fauré’s “Pénélope” was 
given. 

The two Nocturnes thus drafted into 
service were “Nuages” and “La Mer” and 
Miss Fuller has been warmly commended 
for the manner in which she reproduced 
the essential spirit of the Debussy music. 
In “Nuages,” the most obvious of the three 
for dancing purposes, “pale blue and gray 
green clouds seem to float across the sky 
as the dancers pass in their long draperies.” 

The poem of the sea is rendered more 
elaborately and with as much success, ac- 
cording to the Paris correspondent of a 
London daily, who adds: “The little girls, 
grouped like mermaids in their green scaly 
tights, are charming. And the effects of 
waves, either rippling or rising to great 
billows, are marvelously done. When the 
sea is at its angriest it is Miss Fuller her- 
self who impersonates the great wave, 
while her little girls are the wavelets and 
foam dying away on the sands. These ef- 
fects are all done, of course, by dancing, 
with immense breadths of filmy stuff upon 
which different colored lights are thrown, 
and all the shades of Debussy’s score are 
interpreted with extraordnary nicety and 
taste.” 

* * * 


OW it is Cyril Scott that takes up the 
cudgels in behalf of the harmoniza- 

tion of old melodies along modern lines. 
The Debussy-esque young English com- 
poser even admits, at the risk of being pro- 
nounced a musical anarchist, that he does 
not deem it sacrilege to “tamper” with old 
masterpieces if one honestly sees the pos- 
sibility of improving them, since “how 


ative capabilities into the framework of the 
particular air they have elected to set as 
their Muse or talent will allow them to do. 

Turning to the former, “we find that 
nearly all arrangers do not adapt an ac- 
companiment suitable to the particular pe- 
riod of the air in question, but (without 
knowing it, seemingly) manufacture an ac- 
companiment which flavors more of wa- 
tered Mendelssohn than of any other form 
of non-modernity. They forget that Men- 
delssohn is as much of an anachronism in 
connection with an old song as Debussy is 
—indeed,-in some cases more s0, since 
there are times, as, for instance, in his 
Sarabande, when Debussy has a_ distinct 
flavor of the archaic, and is_ therefore 
nearer to the old than his predecessor ; 
while Mendelssohn in his non-Mendels- 
sohnian moments only goes so far back as 
Sebastian Bach in retrograde flavor. 

“Now, for a thing to be productive of 
true artistic plessure, it is not sufficient for 
it merely to be good in parts (the curate’s 
egg and Art being incompatible) ; it must, 
in truth, be all good. | am aware that a 
dull thing may have interesting moments, 
but in the setting of old songs the good 
and the bad are functioning simultaneously, 
the bad utterly spoiling the effect of the 
good. For in many cases the effect is like 
that of a beautiful melody being accom- 
panied by a child playing five-finger exer- 
cises underneath it. That which is calcu- 
lated to appear so unobtrusive becomes the 
very opposite by its excessive banality. 

“People forget that at the present day a 
melody in itself is not sufficient to hold the 
pleasurable attention of serious musicians. 
It may be sufficient to hold the attention of 
the butcher’s boy, but has no place in the 
concert hall. If this were not a fact Doni- 
zetti would still be modern, or, at any rate, 
productive of pleasure instead of tedium, 
and Verdi would have been content to re- 
main true to his ‘tunes’ instead of ending 
his career with all the Wagnerian ac- 
cessories. 

“But there are other points to be consid- 
ered; historical points in connection with 
very old melodies which make the invent- 
ing of a new accompaniment to them not 
so questionable a procedure as many seem 
to suppose. 

“The composer of many old airs was 
some wandering bard who thrummed a 
primitive accompaniment according to the 


varied dictates of his momentary mood. 
Then, later on, some other minstrel will 
have acquired the air and set his own im- 
provised arpeggios to it, and so forth until, 
after some centuries, a Haydn or Beetho- 
ven, not satisfied with those that have been 
written, supplies his own setting, with al! 
the mannerisms of his time and the in- 
ventiveness of his own Muse. Beethoven 
and Haydn, in fact, were guilty of an 
anachronism just as muchas we of a !ater 
generation are, only their anachronism is 
hidden by the dust of years, and ours is 
not—that is the only difference.” 

Mr. Scott insists that the point to be 
emphasized is the fact that music has un- 
dergone such great changes of late years 
that many of us are compelled to disagree 
with Keats and urge that “a thing of 
beauty” is not always a joy for ever. “The 
five-finger exercise species of accompani- 
ments which delighted our forefathers can 
only strike us moderns as deplorable defile- 
ments of many a pleasing melody placed 
over them. The position is very similar to 
that of ancient literature, for nobody ob- 
yects to the re-spelling and modernization 
of very old poets like Chaucer. The es- 
sential part is the poetic contents, the 
meaning and the rhythm. 

“One cannot say that Beethoven’s accom- 
pamments to old songs are bad, but one is 
compelled to say that many of them are 
not suited to our times, nevertheless. But 
even if they were there is no reason why 
there should not be other settings as well. 
Just as there are several ways of trans- 
lating a poem, and all can conceivably be 
good and beautiful, so there can be an al- 
most endless variety of ways of setting an 
air, each one showing forth a new beauty 
in that original melody. For at the risk of 
repetition | would point out that we are 
living in a musical age when harmony and 
polyphony play such an important part that, 
however beautiful a melody may be in it- 
self (and some people even doubt whether 
a melody can be beautiful in itself), yet if 
these two factors, or one of them, be lack- 
ing, all is lacking. The highly evolved hu- 
man mind is not happy unless it has suffi- 
cient to occupy its attention. 

* * * 


HORTEST on record is one distinction 
that Maggie Teyte’s recent London 
song recital achieved. It was all over well 
within the hour and, according to Musical 
News, the actual singing of the sixteen 
songs that constituted her program occu- 
pied only about forty minutes. The Times, 
a little bit peevish anyway, says that the 
hour given to the program consisted of 
two intervals of about five minutes each. 
The brevity, however, would not be a real 
ground for complaint, it seems, since “one 
would always want more of Miss Teyte’s 
singing” if the time had been all spent upon 
“real music.” Half of it, however, grum- 
bles the London reviewer, was wasted upon 
paltry songs by American composers, 
among which there was not one that de- 
served to be heard anywhere but in a bal- 
lad concert.” 
xk * * 
INCE June began a Finnish Choir bear- 
ing the name “Suomen Laulu” (“Fin- 
land’s Song”) has set out on its travels. 
Scandinavian cities and Germany were first 
visited and during the past week three con- 
certs have been given in London. The 
choir is composed of sixty-five members of 
the large Symphonic Choir of Helsingfors, 
which is under the direction of Dr. Heikki 
Klemetti. 

Its répertoire is said to be very large, 
consisting, as it does, of standard sacred 
and secular works as well as the newest 
choral compositions of Finland’s outstand- 
ing composers, such as Sibelius, Knula, 
Palmyres, Madetcja and Jarnefelt. The 
soloist at the London concerts has been 
Mme. Maikka Jarnefelt. She sings one 
group of songs by Finnish composers at 
every concert. 

x * * 
USICAL visitors to.the home of Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema _ in _ St. 
John’s Wood, London, used to consider the 
chief object of interest the celebrated art- 
ist’s autograph piano, which provided a re- 
markable example of the lengths to which 
the autograph craze of some years ago was 
carried. This piano was sold under the 
hammer the other day, along with many 
other treasures that had helonged to the 
artist. 

The instrument was no ordinary piano- 
forte, for in addition to being elaborately 
decorated—such things appeal far more t» 
the layman than to the musician--its case 
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was fitted with parchment panels and on 
these were inscribed many autographs of 
distinguished musicians and other celebri- 
ties. Joachim, Sarasate, Paderewski and 
many other of the foremost virtuosos and 
singers had been Alma-Tadema’s visitors 
at one time or another and the piano was 
constantly collecting fresh names of musi- 
cal celebrities. 


HE Gustav Mahler Prize, established 
after the untimely death of the illus- 
trious composer and conductor by his 
widow, has been awarded this year to Ar- 
nold Schoenberg. The prize consists of 
the interest on a sum that now amounts to 
about $11,000. The board of judges is com- 
posed of Ferruccio Busoni, Richard 
Strauss, Bruno Walter and Friedrich Red- 
lich and Anna Maria Mahler, the com- 
poser’s widow. ia 3 





HUNGARIAN OPERA FOR US? 


Gatti-Casazza Invited to Attend Per- 
formance of “Bank Ban” in Buda- 
Pesth—Government Interested 


The Hungarian Government is taking a 
lively interest in the possible production of 
the Hungarian grand opera, “Bank Ban,” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, next season, according to a despatch 
to the New York Times. Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, Alfred Hertz, Mme. Gadski, 
Mme. Fremstad and Arturo Toscanini, all 
of whom are now in Europe, have been in- 
vited to visit Buda-Pesth before returning 
to America in the Autumn to attend a spe- 
cial performance of the opera which will 
be given in gala style in their honor. If 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza and his advisers are 
favorably impressed the opera will be pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan on an elaborate 
scale, as one of the big novelties of the 
season. 

The work, which is by a Hungarian, de- 
picts episodes from the time of the Cru- 
sades and is said to be big with vocal and 
theatrical possibilities. It has never yet 
been produced outside of Hungary. Ar- 
rangements for the forthcoming Buda- 
Pesth production for the benefit of the 
Metropolitan visitors have been concluded 
by Alexander Konta of New York. If Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza decides to stage the opera 
the Hungarian Government will send an 
official delegation to America to attend the 
premiere, 





IN BOHEMIAN BAYREUTH 


An Incident of Early Festival Days Re- 
called by Louis C. Elson 


The keynote to the Bohemian side of the 
artist life in the little Bavarian town was 
at Angermann’s, a little tavern which was 
built to hold about 150 persons, but in the 
season of a Wagner festival, after some 
great performance at the Opera House, at 
about 10 p. m., it was forced to hold about 
1,500. I recall searching for a seat one 
evening when even standing room was at 
a premium, writes Louis C. Elson in the 
Musical Observer. Finally Mr. Gericke 
and Mr. Franz Kneisel found a plank, we 
rolled two beer-kegs into position, and our 
bench was made. Prince Alexander of 
Hesse was allowed to occupy a few inches 
at the end of it. 

A young American lady had come with 
me to see the fun. Materna came to drink 
a glass of beer to the assembled artists. 
There were more celebrities in the room 
than could be counted. My American 
damsel was a teetotaller, and passed a 
little time in eating an order of Bratwurst. 
It made her awfully thirsty. Finally she 
plucked up courage and addressed one of 
the waiters. “Can I have. a little water, 
please?” “Most certainly.” In a few mo- 
ments he came back with a basin full of 
water, a towel, and some soap! It was 
the only use (except for navigation) that 
they knew for water in Angermann’s. 
The little place is now demolished and a 
good part of the Bohemian side of Bay- 
reuth life is gone with it. 





Memorizing for Piano Students 


You might just as well start in from the 
hirst to memorize, writes Ernest Schelling, 
the pianist, in the Ladies’ World, for your 
first reading introduces you to method 
No. 1, of committing to memory by sight 

that is, seeing the notes in your mind’s 
eye. The second method is, of course, by 
ear, or hearing the notes; this is by far 
the easiest way. Thirdly, there is digital 
memorizing, or training the fingers almost 
reflexly, or automatically, to strike the 
right notes. 1 most strongly recommend 
that the student memorize each composi- 
tion in all these three ways. 


MILWAUKEE’S NEXT SEASON 


Leading Concert Artists Engaged—So- 
cieties United to Prevent Con- 
flicting Dates 


MILWAUKEE, June 16.—W ith Milwaukee’s 
rgi2- 13 musical season just closing, prep- 
arations are already being made by musical 
societies and impresarios for the coming 
season. Among the first to announce a se- 
ries of star attractions are Harrison Hol- 
lander, of the faculty of the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music, and Volney Mills, 
of the Marquette University Conservatory 
faculty, both young and prominent musicians 
of the city who will essay the role of im- 
presario. Under their auspices they an- 
nounce the following dates: 

November 20, Mme. Melba, soprano; Jan 
Kubelik, violinst, and Edmund Burke, bari- 
tone. January 29, Alice Nielsen, soprano; 
Nicoline Zedeler, violinist, and Adams 
Buell, pianist. February 21, Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor, and Harold Bauer, pianist, as so- 
loist. March 24, Clara Butt, contralto, and 
Kennerly Rumford, baritone. 

These concerts will be held in the south 
half of the large main hall of the Audi- 
torium. They will be conducted in a 
manner to benefit especially students of 
music, and to this end some 300 seats will 
be reserved at special rates. 

For next season the Arion Musical Club, 
the Milwaukee Musical Society, the A Ca- 
pella Chorus, the Milwaukee Mannerchor, 
the Lyric Glee Club, the Catholic Choral 
Society and other organizations will form 
a combine to arrange the dates of their 
concerts so as to prevent conflicts. If plans 
materialize a May festival will be held as 
successor to the Wagner centennial which 
was held in May and in which the leading 
choral organizations of the city took part. 
Plans have also been under way for some 
time for the organization of a symphony 
orchestra. M. N. S. 





A HARP ORCHESTRA 


Mrs. Dorothy Baseler to Form Unique 
Organization in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, June 16.—The novelty of 
an orchestra of sixteen harps and no other 
instruments is to be evolved in this city 
as a result of the efforts of Mrs. Dorothy 
Johnstone Baseler, the eminent harpist of 
this city, who has given up a remarkable 
artistic career because she believes that a 
true American woman should devote her 
attention to her home and family. Mrs. 
Baseler has been soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra under Fritz Scheel, Carl 
Pohlig and Leopold Stokowski and._ still 
plays in Philadelpha churches and at pri- 
vate musicales. In other years she has 
toured the United States and many Euro- 
pean cities with most unusual success. 

The Matinée Music Club of this city 
has made Mrs. Baseler an honorary mem- 
ber, and in recognition she has conceived 
the unique idea of the harp orchestra. 
Special music will be written for its con- 
cert or music, specially adapted so as to 
insure harmony and to give the effect of 
an orchestra. There will be trios, 
duets and quartets, there will be numbers 
played by sixteen harps, and also by the 
sixteen harps accompanied bv a pipe or- 
gan. And there will be numbers in which 
the players will sing and furnish their 
own accompaniment. 

No such concert has ever been given 
before. It is designed by Mrs. Baseler to 
prove still further the great value of the 
harp for every musical purpose. Just 
when the concert will be given Mrs. Base- 
ler does not yet know. 


A recent event in Providence, R. I., was 
the pupils’ recital of Prof. M. Hasen- 
sprung. Both vocal and piano numbers 
were offered, a feature being the singing 
of “Celeste Aida” by W. Hasensprung. 
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OPERATIC PROGRESS SINCE WAGNER 


Why Germany Requires First Consideration Over Italy, Where 
Opera Is the National Musical Form—Strauss and Humper- 
dinck— Is the Former as Revolutionary as He Seems ?—-Dram- 
atic Feeling and Delineative Power His Outstanding Qualities 
—Humperdinck, Though Consciously Imitative of Wagner, 
Still a Composer of Individuality, as Typically German as 
Weber—tThe Lyricist of the Post-Wagnerian Period 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER ff 


[Second of a Serles of Articles on Contemporary Operatic Composition] 








HE time-honored designation of Italy 

as “the land of music” is one of those 
hyperbolical 
through 


instances of poetic license 


which, force of incessant and 
lightly-considered reiteration, has popularly 


To be 


susceptibility of a certain 


come to be received as axiomatic. 
sure, musical 


sort is developed among 
the Italians, but their latitude of musical 
appreciation is, in reality, none too wide. 


Primarily reactive to certain purely sensu- 


extraordinarily 


ous tonal effects and by nature exception- 
ally sensitive to the qualities thereof, they 
remain essentially insensible to the subtler 
The Italian is 
sensitive to the 


spiritual aspects of the art. 
keenly 


far more sheet 
beauty of a voice and to the flawlessness 
of its production than to the subjective 
import of a symphony. The result is mani- 
fest in the creative musical output of the 
nation. The Neapolitan street gamin may 
be innately gifted with a voice and a fac- 
ulty of correct singing that would be the 
envy of many an older and more cultured 
person elsewhere. Yet for all its profusion 
of individuals of this order Italy fails to 
justify its flattering epithet. Production, 
not reproduction, is the first and the final 
test of a people’s artistic greatness. What 
has “the land of music” to offer as a coun- 
terpart to a Bach, a Mozart, a Beethoven, 
a Schubert, a Chopin, a Schumann, a 
Tschaikowsky, a Brahms, a Grieg, a Cesar 
Franck, a Debussy? 

Opera is the national musical form of 
Italy. Possibly one might go a step further 
and term opera its most characteristic man 
ner of ‘artistic expression. Never has pop- 
ular affection for it wavered a_ hair- 
breadth, whatever mutations and develop- 
ment it may have undergone in the process 
of centuries. And as the national demand 
for it is a million-fold greater than for 
music of any other type Italy continues to 
lead the world in quantitative productivity. 

To-day, as in the past, the opera con 
tinues to assuage a craving that elsewher: 
requires for its complete satisfaction a 
diet of absolute music as well. The few 
svmphonic concerts heard annually in Italy 
can scarcely be upheld as a convincing ret 
utation. 

It may consequently seem strange that 
in a discussion of contemporary opera first 
consideration should not unhesitatingly be 
extended to Italy rather than Germany. 
Yet in this connection one is straightway 
confronted with the curious but incontro- 
vertible fact that, while the art underwent 
its inception and a considerable part of its 
most significant development on Italian 
soil, it was a German who carried it to its 
highest estate, and that Italian opera of 
the present is fashioned along lines essen- 
tially Teutonic. The phenomenon has been 
merely a case of the discomfiture of maste: 
by pupil. 

Two Centuries an Exotic 


Those who clamer for something charac 
teristic in the way of American, opera to- 
day and who wax impatient over the appar- 
ent slowness of progress should bear in 
mind that, for almost two centuries after 
its introduction into Germany, opera stub- 
bornly maintained all the characteristics of 
an exotic. To this day it is not the typical 
national art form that it is in Italy, how 
‘ver great the examples of lyric drama 
that Germans have brought into being 
Wagner is the colossal exception that 
proves the rule. You will seek in vain 
for a German opera of real importance: 
before the time of Mozart. And the Ger 
manic Mozart created the greatest Italian 
operas of his period in “Don Giovanni” 
and “Figaro.” Through the “Magic 
Flute,” true enough, there pulsates a 
really German spirit. In point of fact the 
“Magic Flute” did not suffice as a legitimate 
formal standard for a new national art 
But it incorporated musical elements that 
were in a sense racially characteristic and 
gave it a peculiar physiognomy that set it 
distinctly apart from the Italianism of the 
remaining Mozartean operas. Beethoven 


adjudged it Mozart’s greatest work because 
of its profuse variety of musical forms— 
most of them essentially German devices, 
such as melodies of a genuine folk type, 
ingenious fugues, figurated chorales, chor- 
uses of men’s voices closely akin to the 
“Liedertafel” matters. 

But the “Magic Flute” was. insufficient 
to establish things on a sound basis. At the 
hands of Weber German opera was bodied 
forth as a definite and distinctive institu- 
tion. ‘“Ireischutz” afforded tangible evi- 
dence of that. “Euryanthe’” was another 
step in advance, the true importance of 
which has never been as fully recognized 
as it should be. Peter Cornelius said that 
Weber died of a longing to become Wag- 
ner. At all events, Wagner carried Weber's 
task to a logical conclusion. Of a sudden 
the German standard became omnipotent, 
and, instead of a further struggle to evolve 
its own, Germany suddenly silenced its 
venerable Latin preceptors and gave oper- 
atic laws to the world. 

The greatest geniuses, says Ernest New 
man, do not initiate an epoch, but termi 
nate one. If, in accordance with this prin 
ciple, Wagner effected the conclusion of an 














“Richard Strauss Has, in the Main, Given 


Expression to Only a_ Transitory 
Phase of the Emotional Life of His 
People” 


operatic period there are few evi 


dences that a new one has been im 
tiated. It is true that Germany 1s 
annually the birthplace of a multitude 
of new operas—not as many as _ Italy, 
of course, but none the less in_ liberal 
measure. The greater number of them 


may be dismissed in silent indifference. 
They are to operatic art in its bigger as 
pects what the thousand and one mediocrt 
plays that every theatrical season brings 
and that quickly fade and vanish are to 
dramatic art. 


The Two Channe's 


Operatic activity in the Fatherland to- 
dav flows in two channels, as 1s exemplified 
in the work of Richard Strauss and Hum- 
perdinck. The difference is one of musical 
manner rather than dramatic form and 
method of treatment. Humperdinck typi 
fies the Wagnerian imitator (let not this 
he understood in a sense of implied dis 
paragement), the one who builds faith 
fully on the musical plan of the composer 
of “Meistersinger,” finding the material all 
sufficient unto his purposes, endeavoring 
neither to expand, to ramify, to hew new 
paths, to experiment with new devices. .H¢ 
can be beautiful, uplifting, enpobling. But 
he cannot be original or engagingly un 
usual Even in subject matter he main- 
tains Wagnerian analogies. But though a 
copyist he is of an individvality sufficiently 
pronounced to save himself from the be 
setting sin of unvarnished eclecticism 

In considering Strauss as a composer of 
operas it 1s practically impossible to disso- 
ciate him from his personality in his 


broader capacity as musical revolutionist. 
Amazed at the character of the purely 
musical scheme of “Salome” and “Elektra” 
and fascinated by the mesmeric horror of 
the tales unfolded, the unwary observer 
may temporarily overlook the fact that 
the novelty of it all is not as radical as it 
seems. Their brevity is not a point of 
originality, any more than it was in the 
case of “Cavalleria” or “Pagliacci.” Short 
operas were in vogue far back in the eigh- 
teenth century. The main difference was 
that the latter were comic. It required no 
exalted inventiveness to hit upon the idea 
of a tragedy in short form. 

Humperdinck did not, in “Hansel and 
Gretel” and “Konigskinder,” follow the let- 
ter of the Wagnerian precept of employ- 
ing mythical subject matter any more than 
did Wagner himself when he created 
“Meistersinger.”” But he obeyed the spirit 
of the injunction. In “Salomé” and “Elek- 
tra” Strauss did the same, though in a 
manner utterly different. Long and loud 
have been the outcries over these distil- 
lations of grisly horrors. And yet, how- 
ever great the repellance which the sensi- 
tively organized may experience when con- 
fronted with certain of the psychopathical 
details of “Salomé” or the sanguine hys- 
teria of extremely un- 


Hoffmansthal’s 





Engelbert Humperdinck — “He Has 
Voiced the Fundamental Spiritual 
Characteristics of the German Nation 
as Has No Other Since Wagner” 


Hellenic version of the tribulations of 
Agamemnon’s household, the instinct which 
led to their selection as the basis of a 
music drama is artistically better grounded 
than that which prompted Charpentier to 
operatize “Louise.” We may’ disregard 
here the very debatable question concern 
ing the «esthetic propriety of employing 
for musical purposes what Strauss has here 
employed. The detractors of “Salome” 
have seen in the work only the abnormal- 
ity underlying the portrayed and 
base their censure largely upon this aspect 
of the case. In opposition to which it 
might not inappropriately be urged that 
Strauss has in his music proclaimed pri 
marily the emotion of impassioned love. 
His tonal celebration of it, at any rate, 
must not be impeached. That accounts 
solely and simply for the emotion as such 
and not at all for the abnormal physical 
conditions which may have engendered it. 

At all events both dramas boast of a 
They are 
common 


moods 


more or less poetic background 
unencumbered with material 


places. 
‘“‘Rosenkavalier’’ and ‘‘Ariadne”’ 


“Rosenkavalier” and “Ariadne’ 
disclose nothing extraordinarily significant 
in his musical evolution and dramatically 
they initiate no new style. “Ariadne,” with 
its mélange of typical Straussian harmonies 
modulations, its juxtaposition 
unoriginal 


Strauss’s 


and abrupt 


of certain easy flowing, 

melodies with - the aggressive, boldly 
hewn themes characteristi of the 
Strauss of “Salomé” and the tone poems 


and its Brobdingnagian colorature passages 
that suggest exercises In advanced violin 


technic, is avowedly a burlesque. Its ar 
tistic importance is, therefore, obviously 
limited To the fervent well-wisher of 


Strauss there is something disquieting in 
this ceaseless change of artistic direction 
It seems to bespeak the want of a definite 
goal, an absence of fixed spiritual purpose 
We have to-day a clearer perspective of 
Strauss than we had ten years ago and a 
total misconception of his manner and his 
methods is not as deeply feared as it used 
to be. The passing of time has not set 





him before us in the light of the great and 
original but misunderstood melodist - that 
some may have anticipated. Nor, on the 
other hand, are his cacophonies as _ intol- 
erable as they were thought to be. Those 
qualities which give his tragic operas their 
greatest value are consummate intensity of 
dramatic feeling and certain concretely de- 
lineative musical elements wherewith he has 
enriched the art. 

It seems curious, to say the least, that an 
age which could have produced an “Elek- 
tra” should have witnessed the birth of a 
“Konigskinder.”. The two are. striking 
manifestations of the musical tendencies 
of two epochs. Humperdinck, regarded 
from one standpoint, came several decades 
too late. From another he can be regarded 
as a sort of musical antidote. He is the 
lyricist of the post-Wagnerian period. He 
has not overestimated the dramatic reach 
of his powers, as the subject matter of his 
operas shows. Between the idea he may 
seek to express and the means at his com- 
mand for so doing exists a well-nigh per- 
fect conformity. 


‘*Konigskinder’s”’ Significance 


Brahms once remarked contemptuously 
that any fool could hear the resemblance 
between the theme of the final movement 
ot his C Minor Symphony and the melody 
of the “Ode to Joy” in Beethoven's 
“Ninth.” Any fool, one might observe, 
could without the slightest suggestion of 
difficulty be able to mark how minutely 
Ilumperdinck has followed in the foot- 
steps of Wagner. The merest’ tyro 
could point out the details of similarity 
on a first hearing. But after a number of 
hearings of such a work as “Konigs- 
kinder,” a truly discerning critic would be 
constrained to admit that through this 
Wagnerian atmosphere Humperdinck grad 
ually reveals himself as a distinct individ- 
uality. He is an indisputable power on a 
small scale. There are two moments in 
“Konigskinder” when he touches the sub- 
lime. Yet it is ever simply, unaffectedly, 
without conscious effort. Technically his 
scores are of Wagnerian complexity. Yet, 
once immersed in the mood he has endeav- 
ored to establish, one loses sense of this 
fact. A fertile melodist, he is never a 
truly original one. Yet the real folk spirit 
lurks behind both “Hansel” and “Konigs- 
kinder” as surely as it did behind 
“Freischutz”’—and Humperdinck is, in these 
two works, as typically German as ever was 


Weber. 


It was not without cause that Kaiser 
Wilhelm called Humperdinck the “most 
Germanic of German musicians” to-day. 


lle has voiced the fundamental spiritual 
characteristics of the nation as has no other 
since Wagner. Strauss has, in the main, 
given expression to only a transitory phase 
of the emotional life of his people. 


Arthur Farwell Reappointed 


Arthur Farwell has been 
Supervisor of 


reappointed 
Municipal Concerts in the 
parks and on the recreation piers of New 
York City, a post which he has held dur 
ing the Summer music seasons of the last 
three years. The concert season in the 
parks began June 1 and that on the recre 


ation piers on June 17 
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LONDON’S TRIBUTE TO SAINT-SAENS 


Composer, Seventy-Five Years “‘in Harness,” Reveals All His Old 
Cunning in Playing Own Piano Works —‘‘Samson” Sung in His 





Honor at Covent Garden—Melba’s Jubilee Concert—D’Albert, 
Mengelberg, Tina Lerner, Lhévinne, Katharine Goodson and Isolde 
Menges Among Concert Artists of a Busy Time in London 


Bureau of Musical America, 
London, No. 43 Cranbourn St., W. C., 
June 7, 1913. 


HE outstanding features of a_ busy 
week were the Saint-Saéns Jubilee 
celebrations at Queen’s Hall on Monday 
afternoon and at Covent Garden on the 
following evening. 

M. Saint-Saéns has certainly had a 
unique career; it is not many people who 
can look back on the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of their first music lesson and be 
in full possession of all their faculties. 
The veteran composer was present at 
Queen’s hall and took a very active share 
in the proceedings, playing a Mozart Con- 
certo in B Flat, two movements from his 
own pianoforte concertos, and the solo 
part of his “Africa” Fantasy. The vigor 
with which he went through his exacting 
share of the program was marvelous, and 
it is remarkable that he retains his ele- 
gance of touch and delicacy of style. He 
still has a technic of the greatest fluency, 
and it is surprising that a pianist, whose 
public appearances have been so compara- 
tively few, should have retained to the full 
the cunning and suppleness of his fingers. 

Of his orchestra works’ played by the 
Beecham Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Beecham, there were 
the C Minor Symphony, the “Serenade” 
and an overture to a comic opera com- 
posed when he was nineteen and now 
heard for the first time. It is a bright, 
sparkling piece, and showed the same 
spontaneity and orchestral fertility that 
marked his later works. During the 
afternoon there was a presentation of an 
address and album. A giant laurel wreath 
with gilded inscription, a bouquet of flow- 
ers and a smaller wreath were handed to 
the platform, and the audience cheered the 
famous composer over and over again. 


Memorable ‘‘Samson’”’ Performance 


The final scene of the celebrations was 
enacted on Tuesday night at Covent 
Garden when “Samson et Dalila” was 
given for the first time this season and a 
finer performance of this particular work 
has never been heard in London. I can- 
not call to mind when Mme. Kirkby-Lunn 
has been in finer voice. Her singing of 
the famous “Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix” 
was beautiful and her tone was always 
smooth and unforced. Paul Franz’s Sam- 
son is one of those things that remain on 
a special plane of artistic attainment and 
his delivery .of the music from first to last 
was splendidly robust and resonant. Dinh 
Gilly made the High Priest interesting 
and M. Huberdeau, as the Vieillard Heé- 
breu, sang with great dignity. Signor Po- 
lacco conducted magnificently. 

M. Saint-Saéns came before the curtain 
at the close of the second act. He re- 
ceived a tempestuous welcome, being called 
and recalled several times, and such gen- 
uine enthusiasm has rarely been witnessed 
at Covent Garden. It was altogether one 
of the most brilliant evenings in several 
seasons. 

“Madama Butterfly” drew a very large 
audience on Saturday night. The absence 
through slight indisposition of Emmy 
Destinn was a disappointment, for one 
can hardly associate the title-part here 
with any other artist. However, at com- 


paratively short notice, Alice Nielsen play- 
ed the part of the heroine, and her suc- 
cess was indubitable. Mr. McCormack’s 
Pinkerton is not new to London. He 
sang the music as splendidly as ever, and 
Dinh Gilly showed just the right mixture 
of bluffness and tenderness as Sharpless. 
Mile. Leveroni’s Susuki was a clever per- 
formance. Signor Polacco conducted’ in 
his usual clever manner, and was called 
before the curtain with the principals. 


Caruso in ‘‘Tosca” 


Caruso appeared on Thursday night in 
“Tosca” in which he had not sung this 
year. There is nothing to add to what 
has been said about him already. His 
notes rang out with their usual amazing 
power and richness. Happily recovered 
sufficiently to take part in this perform- 
ance, Emmy Destinn sang superbly, and 
there were certainly no signs of indispo- 
sition in her voice. 

An immense crowd flocked to the Al- 
bert Hall on Sunday afternoon in cele- 
bration of Mme. Melba’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of her first appearance in Lon- 
don. She sang the mad scene from 
“Lucia,” “Caro nome” and Louise’s aria, 
“Depuis le Jour,” as well as several en- 
cores, the best known of which were Lan- 
don Ronald’s “Down~ in the _ Forest,” 
“Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” and finally, at 
the end of the concert, Tosti’s “Good-bye” 
in response to the vociferous demands of 
an audience which, I believe, numbered 
well over 10,000. Others contributing to 
the program were Guido Ciccolini who 
sang with fine dramatic feeling in “Vesti 
la giubba,’ Edmund Burke in “Venez, 
Anges du ciel,” from Massenet’s “Thais,” 
and Percy Grainger who played brilliantly 
in several pianoforte solos. 

Whitney Mockridge, a Canadian tenor, 
gave a recital at A£olian Hall on Monday 
afternoon. In a group of Lieder, includ- 
ing Weingartner’s “Liebesfeier,” Hugo 
Wolf’s “Gesang Weylas” and Strauss’s 
“Breit tiber mein Haupt” and in English 
songs by Purcell and Roger Quilter, Mr. 
Mockridge won the appreciation of .his au- 
dience by the appealing quality of his voice 
and the sincerity and intelligence of his 
singing. He was accompanied throughout 
by his wife, while violoncello solos were 
added to the program by Felix Salmond. 

Mengelberg Conducts 

With the exception of Haydn Wood’s 
Pianoforte Concerto, the program of the 
London Symphony Orchestra’s concert at 
Queen’s Hall in the evening contained 
nothing with which the ordinary concert- 
goer is not familiar, and the warmth of 
the appreciation extended to Herr Men- 
gelberg was kindled by the magnificent 
interpretation given of such well-known 
pieces as the “Meistersinger” Overture, the 
Fifth Symphony of Tschaikowsky and the 
Concerto Grosso of Handel for string -or- 
chestra. Although rather an unequal com- 
position, there is some pleasant writing in 
Haydn Wood’s Pianoforte Concerto, the 
solo part of which was magnificently 
played by Tina Lerner. It was rendered 
with such cumulative brilliancy and _ stir- 
ring exuberance that the large audience 
was completely carried away, and after 
calling Miss Lerner half a dozen times 
alone, insisted on her appearing hand in 
hand with the composer. Rarely has she 
triumphed more completely in London than 
on this occasion. 


At his second pianoforte recital at Stein- 
way Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Josef 
Lhévinne presented a well varied program. 
In pieces by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin 
and Rubinstein and in Schumann’s “Carni- 
val,” he exhibited immense power, dazzling 
technic and wonderfully dextrous finger 
work, and his playing aroused the audience 
to the greatest enthusiasm. 

The clever sisters Elsa and Cacilie Satz 
gave a pleasant concert of music for two 
pianos at Bechstein Hall in the evening. 

Georg Wille, who made his first London 
appearance at Bechstein Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, is Court ’cellist to the King 
of Saxony and has had the honor of play- 
ing with Rubinstein and Brahms. He was 
heard in Bach’s Suite No. 3, the same 
composer’s Aria from the Suite in D Ma- 
ior, Schumann’s “Abendlied” and Tschai- 
kowsky’s Variations on a Rococo Theme 
and in each revealed a facile technic and 
artistic temperament. He was accompanied 
by Dr. Latzko, chorusmaster of the Royal 
Opera, Dresden. 


Katharine Goodson’s Recital 


A most enjoyable recital was given at 
the Bechstein Hall on Thursday after- 
noon by Katharine Goodson. The three 
composers represented were Brahms, Beeth- 
oven and Chopin and Miss Goodson never 
failed to show appreciation of their indi- 
vidual manner. She was most successful 
in the Chopin Group and her playing of 
the B Minor Scherzo was admirable. She 
obviously, understands and feels every bar 
of Chopin’s music and renders it with an 
exquisite tenderness and sympathy which 
is as refreshing as it is rare. There was 
a large and appreciative audience. 

On the same afternoon at Queen’s Hall, 
that famous pianist and composer, Eugen 
d’Albert, gave a recital. His program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata, 
Schumann’s “Carneval,” and examples of 
Liszt, Chopin and Schubert. His render- 
ing of the first-named was worthy of his 
fame as an interpreter of Beethoven but in 
the “Carnéval” he appeared to adopt an 
unduly forceful attitude and several of its 
numbers were taken at such a rapid tempo 
as to spoil their effect completely. His 
efforts were enthusiastically received by a 
rather small audience. ° 


A Brilliant Young Violinist 


Isolde Menges, the brilliant young vio- 
linist, gave a recital at Queen’s Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. Her wonderful talent 
has quickly become known here and con- 
sequently there were very few vacant seats 
to be seen in the building. Notwithstand- 
ing her youth (she is only eighteen), her 
performance was remarkable for its ma- 
turity of style and she gave the impression 
of experiencing the beauty of every phrase 
she played. Her tone is perfection and 
throughout a long and exacting program 
one could not notice a single error. The 
critics here are unanimous in the opinion 
that finer playing has rarely been heard in 
London. Miss Menges was compelled to 
play some half dozen encores at the con- 
clusion of her recital. Her program in- 
cluded Handel’s E Major Sonata, Fiocco’s 
Arioso in G, Brahms’s D Minor Sonata, 
the Handel-Burmeister “Minuetto” and 
two groups of smaller pieces. 


D’Albert in Joint Recital 


Beatrice Harrison and Eugen d’Albert 
joined forces for a violoncello and piano- 
forte recital at Bechstein Hall on the 
same afternoon. The three sonatas chosen 
were those by Beethoven in A Major, 
Brahms in E Minor and Saint-Saéns in 
C Minor and the association of the two 
artists resulted in some of the finest en- 
semble playing it is possible to imagine. 

Other recitals during the week were 
given by Hans Ebell, one of Godowsky’s 
most distinguished pupils; Fanny Davies, 
a pianist whose public appearances are un- 
fortunately very infrequent; Boris Ham- 


bourg ; Arthur Rubinstein; Arnold Trowel] 
a ‘cellist of superior ability; Louis Edger 
and Arthur Alexander who, like Dr. Hen 
schel, accompanies himself, and has a fin 
tenor voice of a ringing and penetrating 
quality. ANTHONY M. Stern. 











THE FRANK 


CROXTON 
QUARTET 


““A Perfect Vocal Ensemble.” 
—Newark News. 








“The Best Quartetin Ame- 
rica.” — Victor Herbert. 





“It is a Joy to Musicians to 
Hear Such Singing.” 
—Max Bendix. 





SOME APPEARANCES: 


Chicago—Apollo Club. 

Chicago—}I ress Club. 

Chicago—i ake View Musical Society. 

Chicago—Arts Club. 

Chicago—Automobile Club (two ap 
pearances). 

Chicago—Marshall Field Choral Club. 

Boston—Harvard Musical Association. 

Newark, N. J.—Three appearances in 
one se:son, 

Englewocd, N. J.—Two appearances in 
one season. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Two in one season. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Two appearances 
in one month. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Two appearances 
Apollo Club. 

Depauw University—Greencastle, Ind. 

Purdue University—La Fayette, Ind. 

— University—South Bend, 
nd. 

Hollins Institute—Hollins, Va. 

South Bend, Ind.—Two appearances. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—People’s Course. 

Findlay College—Findlay, Ohio. 

Detroit—State Teachers’ Association. 

Detroit—Arion Male Chorus. 

Kingston, Ontario—Kings College. 

Ottawa, Canada—Scottish Society. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—Choral Club. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—Skidmore 
School. 

New York—Hardman Concerts. 

Brooklyn—lInstitute Concerts. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Lexington, Ky. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala.—State University. 

Selma, Ala. 

Marion, Ala.—Judson College. 

Montevallo, Ala.—State Normal. 

Topeka, Kan. 

Oklahoma City. 

Kirksville, Mo. 

St. Louis. 

Terre Haute. 

Buffalo. 

Newburg. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Greensboro, N. C., etc. 





Among Cycles will be ‘‘Cycle of Old 
Irish Melodies,’’ for quartette, ar- 
ranged by Arthur Whiting, besides 
“The Golden Threshold,’ Liza Leh- 
mann, and the old friends ‘‘Flora’s 
Holliday”’ and ‘‘Persian Garden.’”’ 





Address: FRANK CROXTON 
130 W. 44th Street, New York 














TRANSLATION 


| 

| Press Notice from Dresden Journal, March 1o: 

| In the Symphonic concert of March 8th, Marie 
| She 


Caslova, a young violinist, appeared as soloist. 


Conceded by many European Critics 


“The Foremost Violinist of her Sex” 


AMERICAN DEBUT | 
Aeolian Hall | 


Nov.11 - - 


Assisted by 


Walter Damrosch, Conductor 


| played the Mozart A. Dur, and the Dvorak A. Mol. 
as only a great artist could. 

If in the Mozart her conception was something a 
bit youthful, yet in both concertos, her tone, technique 
and temperament were so unusually superb that she 
at once qualified herself to take her place with the 
great artists. 


Press Notice from the Berlin Signale, April 2, 1913: 


The young violiniste, Marie Caslova, was recently 
heard in Dresden at the Symphonic concert. Her 


The New York Symphony Orchestra | playing of the Dvorak Concerto was most remarka- 


ble, and won her extraordinary success. 





Direction Marc Lagen, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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st PAUL CLUB NOW 
MANAGING A CHORUS 


Art Society’s Expenses Assumed 
by Schubert Organization 
for Coming Season 


Sr. Paut, MINN., June 12.—Still another 
responsibility has been added to the guties 
of the Schubert Club in the taking under 
its patronage of the St. Paul Choral Art 
Society, which has long been a strong or- 
ganization, artistically, but lacking proper 
business management. By the agreement 
entered into, the expenses of the choral so- 
ciety will be assumed by the Schubert Club 
for the coming These expenses 
comprise a nominal salary to Leopold Bru- 
enner for his invaluable services as con- 
ductor, the rental of a hall suitable for re- 
hearsals, the arrangement of the con- 
certs given by the chorus and the procuring 
of the music sung by the society.. As the 
membership of the Schubert Club has been 
extended to admit men and women the 
concerts of the chorus will be open to club 
members only. 

This project was entered into upon the 
initiative of the club’s zealous president, 
Mrs. Warren Briggs. For some time the 
chorus had been nominally connected with 
the St. Paul Institute, which had provided 
it with a place to rehearse and had given 
it a place on its bulletin. Through the ap- 


preciation of Charles W. Ames, the in- 
stitute directors this year voted an appro- 
priation of $500 to the society. Mr. Bru- 
enner was unable to accept it, as he wanted 
to have the burden of management lifted 
from his shoulders, a desire which has now 
been fulfilled in the action of the Schubert 
Club. The general rejoicing of the city in 
this cooperation was expressed in the 
Pioneer Press by J. McClure Bellows as 
follows: 

“We cannot help but rejoice; too, that 
one of our best singing organizations has 
been conserved by that alma mater of all 
our musical institutions in St. Paul—the 
Schubert Club.” 


season. 





INDIAN SONG RECITAL 


Cooper’s Program Enjoyed by 


Miss 
Seattle’s MacDowell Club 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 10—The Mac- 


Dowell Club closed a successful season by 
presenting Louise Merrill Cooper in an 
Indian song recital on June 3 at the home 
of H. QO. Shuey. The well-contrasted pro- 
gram was interspersed with explanatory 
remarks which added to the interest, and 
the dramatic spirit that Miss Cooper in- 
fused into her work revealed a careful 
study of the Indian character. Her inter- 
pretation was spontaneous and _ natural, 
winning hearty approval. Her dark fea 
tures and long black hair hanging in braids 
over the Indian garb which she wore en 
hanced the charm of her appearance. 
Bruce Gordon Kingsley, the noted Eng- 
lish organist and lecturer, is temporarily 
filling the position of organist at the First 
Presbyterian Church left vacant by Dr. 








KENTUCKY COLLEGE GIRLS CHEER FOR BARITONE GRANVILLE AFTER RECITAL 





= 





Group of Students at Kentucky College for Women, Taken After Granville Recital—In First Row, at the Left, J. C. Acheson, 
President of Institution; in Center, Mr. Granville; on Right, His Manager, Walter Anderson, and on the Latter’s Right, 


Mrs. Granville 


USIC-LOVERS in various cities of the 
South were regaled during the latter 
part of last month by the appearances in 
concert of the New York baritone, Charles 
Norman Granville. After a splendid sea- 
son of concert engagements in the East and 
Middle West, Mr. Granville appeared as 
one of the soloists at the first May festival 
in Lexington, Ky., on May 15 and 16; in 
a recital in Danville, Ky., on May 29, and at 
Shelbyville, Ky., on June 3. At the Lex- 
ington festival the baritone joined with 
Evan Williams in a recital program, his 
singing arousing great enthusiasm. He also 
sang with decided success the baritone role 
in a performance of Cowen’s “The Rose 
Maiden.” 


In Danville Mr. Granville gave a song 


recital before the Kentucky College for 
Women. Here his program included Han- 
del’s “Where’er You Walk” and “Come 
and Trip It,” Secchi’s “Love Me or Not,” 
the aria “Eri Tu” from Verdi’s “Masked 
Ball,” songs by Schubert, Franz and 
Brahms, American songs including Mabel 
Daniels’s “Daybreak”; J. Bertram Fox’s 
Love’s Song”; Jules Jordan’s “Here on the 
3rae” and Charles Gilbert Spross’s “Lor- 
raine, Lorraine, Lorée,” of which the Fox 
and Spross songs were composed for and 
dedicated to Mr. Granville. His final group 
contained old English and Irish numbers 
and songs by Brewer, Slater and Cook. 
The students were enthusiastic about Mr. 
Granville’s singing, giving the college yell 
with “Granville” at the end, while the press 


spoke of him in superlatives, calling his 
recital “unquestionably the most enjoyable 
event in the musical season just closing in 
Danville.” Mrs. Granville presided at the 
piano for her husband in this recital and 
distinguished herself as an able accom- 
panist. 

Mr. Granville repeated the same program 
in his recital at Science Hall College in 
Shelbyville on June 3, where his success 
was again marked. Among his other dates 
of the late season was his appearance in 
Schenectady on May 27. Here he scored 
heavily in a miscellaneous program. He 
will be heard again next season under the 
management of Walter Anderson, the New 
York manager, who already has numerous 
bookings for the singer. 





Frank Wilbur Chace. On the 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th he gave three lectures at the Y. 
M. C. A. on “Parsifal,” “Italy” and “The 
Operas of Wagner.” Mr. Kingsley has 
been warmly received in Seattle, all of his 
public appearances being well attended. 
As a lecturer he is entertaining, having 
original ideas and knowing how to impart 
them. He enhances his lectures with pic- 
tures, of which he has an excellent selec- 
tion. ° His knowledge of Wagnerian lore 
is prodigious. F. ApALBEeRT REDFIELD. 





Win Teachers’ Certificates 


3ALTIMORE, June 16.—Viola Hahn and 
Doris Berry, pianists of the Maryland Col- 
lege of Music, gave a very fine recital at 
Heptasoph’s Hall, June 11, under the di- 
rection of Alfons Schenuit, director of the 
college. They were awarded teachers’ cer- 
tificates. Miss Hahn played the Beethoven 
Sonata Pathétique, op. 13; Grieg’s Adagio 
from the A Minor Concerto and numbers 
by Klengel, Henselt and Chopin-Liszt. Miss 
Berry played Weber’s Concertstuck, op. 
79: Longo’s Scherzo, op. 17, No. 3, and two 
numbers by Liszt. The assisting artists, 
vocal pupils of Clifton Davis, were Char- 
lotte Storck, Mary M. Storck, Marguerite 
C. de Grammont, Fulton C. Barrow and 
Stewart Anderson W. J. R. 





YOLANDA MERO 


HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


Available Entire Season. 


Under the exclusive management of 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


z>erro 


EUBANK 


MEZZO- 
SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 
189 Claremont Avenue 
New York 


METROPOLITAN GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


INSTITUTE OF 


OF 
Frank Damrosch Director. 
of its kind in America. 
ropolitan Opera House. 


THE CITY OF 
An endowed school of music. 
The Operatic Department affiliated with the M 

Address, Box 22, 


MUSICAL ART 


NEW YORK 





The only school 
et- 
120 Claremont Avenue 


PITTSBURGH’S EISTEDDFOD 


Drawings Made for International and 
Other Competitions 


PittspurGH, June 14.—Drawings for 
places in the International Eisteddfod to 
be held in Pittsburgh next month were con- 
ducted in the office of Mayor William A. 
Magee a few days ago under the auspices 
of W. J. Jones, chairman of the Pittsburgh 
Eisteddfod Association, which is making 
arrangements for the international event. 
[The most important event is the chief 
choral competition, for which six choirs 
have been entered. Following are the 
places assigned the various choirs, which 
will compete in the order named: 

Tuly 2—Children’s Choirs (afternoon): 
hure, Pa.; Lorain, O.; New Castle, 
Munhall, McKeesport, Pa.; Martins 
Johnstown, Braddock, Beaver Falls, 
Woodlawn, Pa 

July 2—Children’s Choirs (evening): 


Canons 
Homestead, 
Ferry, O.; 
Ben Avon, 


trookline, 


Carnegie, Snodgrass Schools, East End Choir, 
Etna, Birminghain, South Side, Homewood, Lib- 
erty Valley, Mt. Washington, Carrick, Wilkins- 


burg, Forbes Street, Allegheny, Arlington Heights, 
Oakland, Margaretta, all Pittsburgh. 

July 3—Ladies’ Chorus: Johnstown, Scranton, 
Pa.; London, England; Shubert, South Side, Pitts- 
burgh, Canonsburg, Pa.; Youngstown, O.; Altoona, 
New Castle, Pa.; Canton, O.; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
McKeesport, Pa. 

July 4—Male Chorus: Homestead, Pa.: Utica, 
N. Y.; Columbus, Cleveland, O.; Sharon, Pa.; 
Jackson, O.; Steubenville, O.; Johnstown, Wilkes 
Barre, Oakland, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Granite City, Il.; 
Gwents, Edwardsville, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; Pitts 
burgh Mendelssohn Choir, Rhondda Valley, Wales 

July 5—Chief Cheral Competition: Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Homestead, Philadelphia, Chicago 


Scranton 
~& @ 


A Wave of Recitals Sweeps Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17.—Students’ 
recitals have been numerous in the Capital 
City of late. Reviewing these affairs it is 
possible to observe a marked musical de- 
velopment in the community, particularly in 
the increase of students. There has been 
less desire for pretentious performances in 
large halls for public plaudits. Excellent 
recitals have been given in the small au- 
ditoriums of the institutes and in the stu- 
dios. This has been especially true of the 
beginners’ classes, which require chiefly a 


friendly audience to inspire confidence. 
There is a _ noticeable tendency toward 
fewer pieces and simpler composition of 
the masters—these, well done, rather than 
a large répertoire carelessly presented. 
Among the piano recitals may be men- 
tioned that of Frieda Ring and Louise Ryan, 
pupils of Pearl Waugh, who have an ex- 
cellent program for juveniles. They were 
assisted by Lawrence K. Downey, boy so- 
prano. Another was that given by the pu- 
pils of the branches of the Von Unschuld 
University ranging from six years of age 
upward. The vocal recitals were more nu- 
merous. Two by pupils of Clara Drew were 
quite artistic, one, that of Helen MacLeod, 
and the other, Marion McCoy. Miss Mac- 
LLeod was assisted by Elizabeth Wilbur, vio- 
linist, and Lela Howard, pianist; while 
Miss McCoy was assisted by Sol Minster, 
violinist, and Edith Athey, pianist. Oscar 
I’, Comstock gave an entertaining program 
by his pupils, which included Lewis Con- 
way, Basil Sillers, Harry M. Forker, M. 
Emma Bower, Myrtle Bogan, Mrs. Covert 
and Mr. Whitmore. The studio recital of 
the DeGuerin School of Music offered stu- 
dents of violin, piano and voice. ‘Those 
taking part were Clara Fields, Blanche Ed- 
wards, Theophil Menzel, May Reynolds, 
Emily Kolb, Marie Menzel, Matilda Kolb 
and Margaret Menzel. Mabel Latimer, at 
the head of the vocal department, pleased 
her audience with operatic selections and 
songs. Miss DeGuerin gave a very interest- 
ing address on the study of the violin as a 
mental, musical and cultural accomplish- 
ment. W. H. 





Berlin to Hear Miss Teyte as “Butterfly” 


Haensel & Jones, the New York musical 


managers, received a cablegram on Mon 
day to the effect that Maggie Teyte had 
been engaged to sing the role of Madama 


Butterfly at the Royal Opera in Berlin next 
September. 


FLORENCE TRUMBULL 


CONCERT PIANISTE 


**Vorbereiterin’’ Assistant to 
Theo. Leschetizky 


Vienna X VIII. Gentzgasse 125. 
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For Recital and Orchestra 


The Witzel ‘Trio 


Address 560 13th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
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FROM “ MUSICAL AMERICA ” READERS 





Special Bent of the Nations in Music 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Mr. Narodny’s description of- the music 
of the Balkan nations is interesting. My 
experience with it is confined to dise rec- 
ords. I find the music of Bulgaria very 
sombre. Servia has some splendid mu- 
sical organizations and Servian marches 
are certainly very characteristic yet de- 
lightful. March music by Turkish com- 
posers, as played by Turkish bands, is also 
very pretty and not at all as one would 
expect from a country half barbarian, half 
civilized. 

The recent successful twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Tuesday Musical Club of 
Akron drew attention of some hearers to 
the strangle hold that certain countries 
appear to have upon certain departments 
of music while listening to the ’cello solos 
of Cornelius Van Vliet. In Josef Holl- 
mann, Auguste van Biene, Hans Kronold, 
Anton Hekking, Cornelius van Vliet, Hol- 
land appears to excell in ’cellists. Russia 
produces pianists, Paderewski, de Pach- 
mann, Lhévinne, Scharwenka and violinists 
like Elman and Zimbalist. Austria-Hun- 
gary has given us_ violinists, 
Kreisler, Kocian, Szigeti. Great Britain 
and Ireland produce the greatest band- 
masters, Gilmore, Herbert, Williams, Ro- 
gan; but from Germany come the orches- 
tra conductors, Muck, Weingartner, Rich- 
ter, etc. Italy is supreme in tenors. 

I should like opinions from other read- 
ers who have noticed these characteristics 
in the musical products of nations. 

A. S. McCormick, M.D. 

Akron, Ohio, June 12, 1913. 


Joggling Caruso’s “Musical Bones” 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


As a “singing machine” Caruso may be 
unique among tenors, but not more unique 
than the “famous throat specialist” who 
pronounces him so. While it is deemed 
proper for a public singer to get out all 
sorts of press stories to advertise himself, 
it is neither ethical nor in good taste for a 
physician to get notoriety through sensa- 
tional press stories. 

So far as the scientific part is concerned 
the physician in question is anything but 
scientific and in many respects woefully 


Kubelik, ° 


ignorant on the subjects of voice and 
acoustics. He says “the distance from the 
front teeth to the vocal cords is at least 
half an inch longer than that in any other 
great tenor I know.” “This is a scientific 
fact, accounting to a great extent for his 
extraordinary compass, pitch and volume 
of voice.” In the first place Caruso’s com- 
pass is not at all extraordinary, the range 
being about two octaves. The compass of 
the voice is determined by the singer’s abil- 
ity to approximate, relax, make tense and 
shorten the vibrating portion of the cords 
and by the mobility of the larynx; conse- 
quently one can see from the last fact how 
a long throat could indicate a great com- 
pass; but the distance from the front teeth 
to the pharynx would have absolutely noth- 
ing to do with it. 

Now what does the doctor mean by 
Caruso’s “extraordinary pitch’? “Then, 
again, his vocal cords seem to be gifted 
with extraordinary vibrative qualities.” | It 
is not the quality but the control of the 
cords, the ability to approximate, make 
tense and shorten the vibrating portion that 
enables one to sing a high C sharp and the 
cords of any tenor who sings this tone 
must. have “the phenomenal rate for a 
man of 550 vibrations per second’; other- 
wise it will not be a high C sharp. Accord- 
ing to the Stuttgart standard pitch, which 
has been adopted by the Society of Arts, 
England, the number of vibrations for the 
tenor high C sharp is about 565. The A 
above middle C has 440 vibrations, while in 
what we call international pitch it has 435 
vibrations per second. 

Also, the doctor says, “Tetrazzini reg- 
isters on a high note 2200 vibrations.” 
Now, according to his tuning fork . this 
would be C sharp of the fourth accented 
octave, or two octaves above Caruso’s high 
note and one-half tone higher than Aju- 
gari, whom Mozart heard sing the C nat- 
ural one octave higher than the soprano 
“high C” and a tone which according to the 
Stuttgart pitch of to-day has 2112 vibra- 
tions, but which in Mozart’s time had about 
2000 vibrations. This would indeed be phe- 
nomenal. I have heard Tetrazzini sing the 
E natural of the thrice accented octave, 
1320 vibrations per second, in the “Caro 
Nome” aria, in Fs sane and no doubt 
she can sing the F (1408 v.) in the “Magic 
Flute” aria, and possibly C (1584 v.), but 











This is what Charles Henry 
Meltzer, one of New York’s 
leading critics, wrote in the 
New York “American” of 
Jan. 6, 1912: 

“This remarkable musician 
gave a performance. that 
would have done credit to 
any pianist who has appeared 
in New York for some time. 
He has a touch that is ab- 


solutely accurate and flaw- 
less. His pianissimos are 
delicate and precise. His 


scales are marvels of speed. 
His interpretation of the 
Concerto was finished ahd 
masterly.”’ 

The Pianist to whom Mr. 
Meltzer referred was 


WILHELM 


BACHAUS 


who returns to this Country 
in November for his Second 
American Tour. 

Bachaus’ Success on His 
First Visit to America was 
Pronounced; that of His Sec- 
ond Promises to Be Over- 
whelming. 

For Terms and Dates ad- 
dress 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 
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MR. and MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES 


VOCAL 
TEACHERS 


In Europe from June 20 to September 10, 1913 
Paris Address: 39 Avenue des Champs Elysees 


For terms and enrollments during Mr. and Mrs. 


MRS. MERCEDES DEVRIES-SCHMIT 
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BEATRICE FINE 


Pianist 
Exclusive Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
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Available Sundays 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


All Branches ef Music and Dramatic Art 
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804 SOUTH WABASH oy CHICAGO, KL. 
Joba J. Matteteaedt, Prealdont 


I have never heard it claimed that she 
could sing higher than that. 

The article further states that Caruso’s 
vocal cords are at least an eighth of an 
inch longer than those of any other tenor 
whom the doctor has examined. Now, it 
would be interesting to know what other 
great tenors he has examined. Caruso, if 
I am not mistaken, was originally a bari- 
tone and naturally would have cords the 
same length as a high baritone. Develop- 
ing his voice into a heroic tenor did not 
change the cords, only the manner of using 
them. It would be interesting to compare 
his cords with those of other baritones who 
later developed into tenors. It is a scien- 
tific fact that there is little or no difference 
between the cords of a high baritone and a 
dramatic tenor, for they frequently turn 
out to be one and the same. I should nat- 
urally expect to find the vocal cords of 
Caruso, Zenatello, Jean de Reszke, Slezak 
and Rudolph Berger longer than those of 
Bonci. 

The real factors in Caruso’s great vol- 
ume and beauty of tone are his large 
larynx as compared with Ivric tenors, his 
enormous breathing capacity and_ breath 
control, the quality of the mucous mem- 
brane lining the vocal tube and the quality 
and size of the resonating cavities which 
make his voice so rich in overtones, thus 
producing the beautiful quality for which 
he is noted. As to the bones being musical 
that is pure nonsense; Caruso does not 
sing with his knuckles. 

Pittsburgh, June 5, 1913. 

F. Victor LAURENT. 





PARLOW BRINGS NOVELTIES 


Young Violinist to Augment Répertoire 
for American Tour 


During her American season’ under 
Loudon Charlton’s management Kathleen 
Parlow will play a number of novelties in 
addition to the favorites that have figured 
in her répertoire in the past. As an ap- 
preciator of the music written for her in- 
strument Miss Parlow’s taste is in keep- 
ing with the characteristic traits of her 
wholesome personality. She is an ardent 
Brahmsite and enjoys Brahms’s concerto 
even more every time she plays it; in fact, 
all of the great German master’s music 
has a special fascination for her, and she 
considers him one of the foremost com- 
posers of all time. The Tschaikowsky 
concerto, as she plavs it, is always re- 
ceived exceptionally well by her American 
audiences, while the works of Bruch, Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Glazounow and other 
masters are all at her command. 

Miss Parlow will arrive in the United 
States the last of October and will start 
at once on the tour which Mr. Charlton 
has booked for her. The tour will extend 
to the Pacific coast and will include many 
cities in Canada, where the violinist is a 
particular favorite. 


“Creation” Well Sung in Kenosha, Wis. 


KENOSHA, Wis., June 4—The annual 
performé ince of the Kenosha Choral So- 
ciety, given at the Coliseum on Friday eve- 
ning, was devoted to Haydn’s “Creation,” 
sung by a chorus of seventy-five, assisted 
by well-known artists. The production was 
a repetition of the artistic successes scored 
by the society in former years, and the 
audience was large enough to [fill the great 
auditorium comfortably. Much credit for 
the success is due to Conductor F. T. Wal- 
ter. Margaret Becker at the piano gave 
valuable assistance and the Bach Orches 
tra of Milwaukee played praiseworthy ac 
companiment. Lucile Stevenson, of Chi- 
cago, soprano, proved a delightful soloist, 
singing with good tone and expression. 
Niels Hougaard Nielson, of Pittsburg. 
tenor, pleased greatly in the part of Uriel 
and Gustav Holmquist brought his splendid 
voice into play in the bass solos of the ora- 
torio. The production was one of the most 


notable musical events in the history of 
this city, although not a great success finan- 


cially. M. N.S 


Adele Krueger Goes to Europe 


Adele Krueger, the lieder singer, who is 
hooked for an extended tour of America 
next season, sailed for Europe this week 
to spend the Summer visiting her mother 
and also sing at several guest perform- 
ances on the continent in grand opera. 
Mme. Krueger has received a flattering 
ofter of grand opera in America, but as 
yet has not decided whether she will ac- 
cept it 


MISS MACBETH’S SUCCESS 


London Critics Praise American Soprano 
Highly at Her Début 


Lonpon, June 13.—London critics praise 
unstintedly the singing of Florence Mac- 
beth, the American coloratura soprano, at 
her concert with Thomas Beecham this 
afternoon in Queen’s Hall. It was her 
public début in this city, although many 
of the critics had heard her in her recent 
private recital in which she scored such 
a marked success. She sang florid oper- 
atic arias by Rossini, Mozart, Delibes and 
Verdi and a big audience manifested ut- 
most pleasure in her work and demanded 
numerbdus encores. 

“She showed advanced technic and her 
voice is of indubitable splendor,” says the 
Daily Mail critic, and the Daily Telegraph 
man predicts that she will rise to the top- 
most pinnacle of the singer’s fame. The 
Standard accords her the right to a front 
place among coloratura singers, and the 
Daily News inserts the only dissenting 
voice when it says that, though Miss Mac- 
beth undoubtedly deserves a good place in 
her profession, nevertheless, between that 





place and what is claimed for her, there 
is a wide gulf. 
Charles Anthony introduced Arthur 


Foote’s “Poem” (after Omar Khayyam) 
for the piano at his recent London recital. 
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‘Sanskrit as 
Language for 
Modern Song 





New York Colony That Uses a 
Version of the Ancient Tongue 
—Weird Atmosphere of An- 
tiquity About Music of Lithu- 
anians — Thirty Thousand of 
Them in New York and Mikas 
Petrauskas Is Their Inspiring 
Leader — His Adventurous 
Career—A Composer of High 
Attainments as Well as Con- 
ductor and Singer. 


By IVAN NARODNY 











HE longer | excavate the musical mines 
of New York’s 
more certain | am that few 


foreign colonies the 
New Yorkers 
can have any idea of the city’s unique re- 
sources inthis respect. What average New 
Yorker that 
all the nations here represented there 1s 


would ever imagine among 


sings its songs in a form of 


that 
people 


one that 
Sanskrit, tongues 
Very few that that 
mother of languages is still spoken by a 
Yet not only has 


oldest of human 


even know 
living European nation. 
that nation a colony in this city, but there 
are more than eight mixed choruses, with 
not less than three hundred singers, in 
New York and its suburbs 
neo-Sanskrit This 
Lithuanians, who are racially and linguis 


singing In’ a 


tongue. nation is the 


tically the nearest representatives of that 
ancient language of languages. Before 
discussing Lithuanian music | would like 
to say a few words as to some of the 
unique traits of this nation. 

Lithuanians are the only living people 
who speak the language that existed in 
the earliest times known to history. But 
how it happened that this small nation, the 
whole population of which does not reach 
even four millions, inhabiting a few prov- 
inces of West European Russia, has re- 
mained the only direct descendant linguis 
tically and racially of those ancient Asiatics, 
while the Hindus and Chinese have kept 
merely the literary records without speak 
ing the language, is a great anthropolog- 
ical and ethnological puzzle. There was a 
time when the Lithuanians had their inde 
pendent kingdom and played an important 
political role. But the continual struggles 
in the Middle Ages between the East and 
the West crushed their independence, un 
til, conquered by Russians, they become 
enslaved for centuries. Only a few de 
ades ago the Lithuanians succeeded in es 
tablishing a new school of their national 
art and literature and thus the old Sanskrit 
spirit was awakened. At present the Li 
thuanians have more than sixty periodicals, 
of which over twenty are published in this 
country. One of the most admirable char 
acteristics of Lithuanian literature and art, 
especially music, is its tendency to be true 
to the national soul and the ancient tradi 
tions. The difference between the ancient 
Sanskrit and the modern Lithuanian 1s 
considerable, of course, but if the savant 
who was buried six thousand years a 
could rise from his grave and meet a Li 
thuanian of to-day he would be able to 
make himself understood 

In spite of Russian suppression the 
Lithuanians have withstood every effort to 
crush out their national individuality. Liv 
ing an idyllic life in the pursuits of agri 
ulture, the members of the young genera 
tion are mostly educated in Russian unt 
versities and colleges. But economic con 
ditions have forced many of them to emi 
grate to the United States, and the num 
ber of them here almost half a 
million. There are about thirty thousand 
of them in New York City alone. Indus 
trious, taciturn, modest, the Lithuanians, 
like the Fins, whom they resemble more 
than any other nation, have been successful 
in this country, although most of them are 
nly simple people. Their local 
olony is scattered through the New York 
: ial and musical center 
is in the southern section of Williamsburg 
Isolated from the New York rush and 
bustle, they have founded here their own 
simple native settlement and live their own 
life socially. 


vO 


reaches 


Ww rking 
ptike 


suburbs, but their s 


Breath from the Dim Past 


It is truly an impressive thing to hear 
the songs of that ancient race. Every mel- 
dic turn and interval breathes of antiquity. 
lt seems as if thousands of years had been 
compressed into some those 


passages in 





SCENOS MILETOsY CHORAS. 











The Lithuanian Chorus of New York City, (Inset) Mikas Petrauskas, Conductor 


unique strains. tf one would hear the 
voice of the ages, echoes from the Hima 
layas and whispers from the Euphrates 
and Ganges, he should attend a Lithuanian 
dramatic and musical entertainment in 
Williamsburg. ‘lhe general impression of 
Lithuanian music is that it partakes more 
of a lyric character than the music of the 
Kinns and slightly resembles the Esthonian 
folk melody. Lithuanian songs are senti 
mental, legendary and occasionally weird 
or lugubrious, while harmonically they are 
euphonic and mostly in a minor key. Their 
style is distinctly exotic—Indo-Aryan. 

A very remarkable fact in connection 
with the musical standards of all the local 
foreign colonies is that they depend alto 


gether upon the leader. \ colony may 
have good singers and many lovers of 
music, but 1f it lacks the leader everything 
drags. Lithuanians are fortunate in hav 


ing their musical affairs in the hands of 
Prof. Mikas Petrauskas, who is not only 
a highly educated singer and pedagog, but 
a composer of national reputation. His 
life story is a thrilling novel of adventure 
in itself. - 

Born in the province of 
trauskas studied music in the 
Conservatory in St. Petersburg with Rim 
sky-Korsakoff and Liadoff. Encouraged 
by his teachers, he composed songs and 
musical comedies while still in the con 
servatory, and these were produced in his 
native land \lthough trained under the 
influence of Slavic music, Mr. Petrauskas 
remained Lithuanian at heart, and in this 
was encouraged by his great teachers. Be 
ing inclined to operatic composition he 
found in Rimsky-Korsakoff, who has been 
called the Wagner of the Russian 
the inspiration for his future work 


Vilna, Mr. Pe 


Imperial 


Stage, 


Revolutionary Experiences 


\fter graduating from the conservatory 


Mr. Petrauskas started at once to study 
and collect Lithuanian folk songs, upon 
which he intended to build his own com 


positions But his promising 
home was soon crossed by political events 
The great revolutionary movement. that 
swept the Russian empire took hold of the 
young and enthusiastic singer-composer, 


careel al 


and he joined the active fighters for liberty 
in St. Petersburg For a few months 
everything went well The revolutionists 


controlled the situation and the govern 
ment was yielding But this did not last 
long. The Czar did not keep his word and 
mn of the enemies of the throne 
began. Mr. Petrauskas faced either exe 
cution or banishment to Siberia. He es 
caped, and made his home in Paris, where 
he studied music for a year. Then for a 
time he became an opera singer in Milan, 
and finally conceived the idea of trying 
his luck in the New World. 

Knowing not a word of 


a persecvti 


English: Mr. 


Petrauskas undertook a concert tour 
among his countrymen here and found that 
they were ready for a musical awakening. 
There being no leader and teacher of the 
necessary ability among them, Petrauskas 
established a conservatory of Lithuanian 
music in Chicago and acted as its director 
and leading sprit for two years. Then he 
became homesick He longed to see his 
native land again and give concerts there 
Being an exile, it was a dangerous venture 
back to Russia, but he decided to 
take the risk and forthwith placed the 
management of his tour in the hands of a 
distinguished member of the Russian 
Douma. By this action he did not have to 
present a passport, which, in fact, he did 
not possess. He shaved off his beard and 
presented himself in the very provinces 
where he had been most persecuted. At his 
first recital the chief of police and the 
police captains of the place were present, 
but they were so impressed by the singer's 
art that they did not make any attempt 
during,the recital to arrest him, thinking 
they could get him afterward. Mr. Pe 
trauskas made it his policy, however, never 
to stay an hour at any place where he had 
sung, and thus he succeeded in giving twelve 
public concerts to huge audiences. Without 
any passport he stayed two months in his 
enemy's camp and earned a few thousand 
dollars under the very eyes of the police 
At the last place where he appeared, in 
Kovno, there was a lone line of policemen 
and gendarmes outside the concert hall 
waiting for his appearance He was in 
formed by his impresario of the situation 
and without losing a minute took the unt 
form overcoat and cap of an officer-friend, 


to go 


put on false whiskers and thus disguised 
passed the policemen and at once left Rus 
sia Arrived in New York he decided to 


make this city his home and_ started to 


work among the local colony 


Work in New York 
\Ir. Petrauskas has trained and is train 
ing scores ot exce llent 


a splendid chorus for his operat 
Outside of his teaching and 


singers and has o1 
ganized 


ventures 


conducting he devotes every minute of his 
time to. composition 

The New York Lithuanian colony has 
hired a theater in Williamsburg for its 
dramatic-musical performances, but al 
thor oh it has a capa 1T\ of more than I 500 
persons it has proved too small to keep 
pace with the rapidly increasing interest 


of the members of the colony in their na 
tive musk This is all due to Mr. Petrau 
skas’s understanding of the esthetic facul 
ties of his countrymen and his skill in man 
aging 

“Besides the choral concerts and dramas 
we have given musical comedies,” Mr. Pe 
trauskas explained to me when I called on 
him at his studio in Williamsburg wi 


hope next season to give a couple of per 
formances of grand opera, if | can manage 
to rehearse the pieces during the Summer. 
There is plenty of interest among the 
members of our colony to warrant such a 
venture and | have some brilliant voices 
among my pupils for the principal parts.” 

Mr. Petrauskas has but recently finished 
the orchestral score of his new opera, 
“Wedding,” which will be one of the first 
of his next season’s operatic performances. 
This opera, as far as | could judge, seems 
to be based more or less on folk melodies 
and is full of national Lithuanian color. 
But the placed more emphasis 
upon another opera upon which he is still 
working, and which he has named “Snake- 
Queen.” It 1s based on an old Lithuanian 
legend that reminded me somewhat of 
“Sadko,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. He in 
tends to translate it into l[English, so that 
it may be produced eventually on the 
\merican stage. It struck me as a strik 


C¢ IM pr ser 


ingly original work revealing marked 
power of imagination Lik® his great 
teacher, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Mr. Petrau 


skas lays chief stress in his operas on the 
chorus and ballet, the orchestral part play 
ing a secondary role. He showed me a col 


lection of Lithuanian folk songs for solo 
voice, with piano accompaniment, which 
he has edited, and any one interested in 


mel dies of 
unquely 


the study of folk songs and 
national character will find them 
interesting 


Preparing Way for an American Music 


“| hope to make my home in New York 
permanently and establish a Lithuanian 
musical center pedagogically as well as op 


eratically and chorally,” said Mr. Petrau 
skas. “But at the same time | am going 
to study the American stage, so that later 


on | may work more and more for the 
general American public, both in my com 
positions and in my choral and operatic 
ventures If musical standards among the 
masses could be raised first through old 
national channels and then gradually in a 
united American way, this nation would 
become one of the first of the world mu 
sically and artistically, for music is one 
of the most powerful general 
of a nation.” 

When I returned from the Williamsburg 
Lithuanian colony it seemed to me as if | 
had been in another age, as well as among 
another race he weirdness and an 
tiquity of their music continue to haunt 
me. It will be worth all the effort for a 


educators 


true music lover to make a trip next sea- 
son to the Lithuanians’ musical entertain 
ments and listen to their semi-Oriental 
songs 

Cecilia Gagliardi has been appearing in 
Luigi Mancinelli’s opera, “Hero and Le- 


ander,” at Barcelona. 
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CHORAL NOVELTIES IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Loring Club Ends Thirty-sixth Season with Program of American 
Work—Pacific Musical Society and Beringer Club Concerts— 
Prize Song to Be Feature of Portola Festival in October 


Bureau of Musical America, 
San Francisco, No. 376 Sutter Street, 
June 7, 1913. 


T Scottish Rite Hall on Tuesday 
evening, the Loring Club brought 

its thirty-sixth season to a conclusion with 
the fourth concert of its present year. A 
program of exceptional interest was given 
which included several important works, 
some of which were new. Among these 
were William G. Hammond's setting of 
Longfellow’s poem, “The Dawn,” for 
men’s chorus, with acompaniment of piano 


and organ, and A. Herbert Brewer’s “I 
Fear Thy Kisses, Gentle Maiden,” com- 
posed for and dedicated to the Loring 
Club. Horatio Parker’s choral ode, for 
men’s voices, “Spirit of Beauty,” with ac- 
companiment of strings and piano, and 
Huhn’s “Invictus” claimed especial atten- 
tion. The assisting soloist was Fannie 
Bailey, appearing first in the exacting so- 
prano part of Max Filke’s “Spring Night” 
and later singing eight numbers. Miss 
Bailey’s voice is of sweet and pure lyric 
quality, and she showed great intelligence 
in the interpretation of several compara- 
tively new songs, including “Down in the 
Forest,” Ronald; “The Crying of the 
Water,” Campbell-Tipton; “Yesterday,” 
Gaston Borch, and “June,” Downing. 

The Club is under the efficient direction 
of Wallace Sabin. The chorus never has 
appeared to better advantage in this con- 
cert. Frederick Maurer, pianist, J. C. 
Fyfe, at the organ, and-a sextet of strings 
assisted. 

The eighteenth and last concert of the 
season by the Pacific Musical Society was 
attended by an audience that completely 
filled the Ball Room of the St. Francis. 
The participants included Michele Gio- 
vaccini, baritone; Mrs. David Hirschler, 
pranist; Victor de Gomez, ’cellist; Mrs. 
B. M. Stich, soprano; Fernanda Pratt, 
contralto; B. M. Battison, tenor; Godfrey 
Price, basso, and Ashley Pettis and Gyula 
Ormay, accompanists, in addition to mem- 
bers of the society. The untiring work of 


Mrs. David Hirschler, president, has tended 
to make the last season a very successful 
one for the society. 

A musicale was given last Monday even- 
ing at the residence of Emilio Puyans, the 
eminent flautist, in honor of Dr. Fran- 
cisco T. Peynado, Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the Dominican Republic to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Mr. Puyans_ was 
heard in several selections, Mrs. Puyans 
(“Yvonne Michele”) delighted the au- 
dience’ with three vocal numbers, and 
others participating were M. Mascal, the 
opera baritone, Ester Mundelle, a local so- 
prano, lately arrived from Paris, and Miss 
Del Valle. 


Sang Scenes from ‘‘Hérodiade”’ 


Last Thursday evening the Théatre 
Francais, of which André Ferrier is di- 
rector, gave a very successful musical and 
dramatic entertainment in the Scottish 
Rites Auditorium. Scenes from Masse- 
net’s “Hérodiade” were presented with 
M. Mascal, as Herod; Mlle. A. Tarnay, 
as Hérodiade, Mile. Laughlin, as Salomé, 
and André Ferrier, as Jean. These same 
singers were leading. members of the 
Grazi French Grand Opera Company, 
which ran for a ‘season in this city. two 
years ago. M. Mascal, who has_ been 
heard with the Chicago Opera Company, 
made a very impressive Herod. Anatole 
France’s musical comedy of “The Man 
who Married a Mute” was_ performed, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Ferrier in the principal 
parts. Emilio Puyans played some beau- 
tiful flute numbers. 

On Saturday afternoon Dr. H. J. Stew- 
art held a pupils’ reception at his stu- 
dios, the advanced pupils participating 
being Mrs. E. W. Florence, Mrs. W. W. 
sriggs, Eva Gruninger, Miss McAuley, 
Anna _ Erickson, Miss Grummon, Miss 
Spencer and Miss Will. 

Percy A. R. Dow, the Oakland and San 
Francisco voice teacher, whose pupils this 
season have. participated in thirteen 
“Hours of Song” (semi-public recital pro- 
grams) and twelve “Pupils’ Evenings,” 
has also under his direction the Cecilia 
Choral Club, with a mixed chorus of 100 
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voices. This club closed an active season 
last Thursday evening with a well ar- 
ranged program, Hother Wismer, violinist, 
and Mrs. Robert Hughes, pianist, being 
the assisting soloists. 

The twenty-sixth concert of the Ber- 
inger Musical Club was attended by an 
audience that filled the Century Hall to the 
last seat. Prof. Joseph Beringer, pianist, 
and Otto Rauhut, violinist, opened the 
program with a movement from Grieg’s F 
Major Sonata. This piece was well ren- 
dered and brought much applause. A new 
composition by Professor Beringer was 
given impressive execution by Zdenka 
Buben and the composer. Miss Buben is 
a talented piano pupil of Professor Ber- 
inger and plays with much feeling and 
musical insight. 

The first of the series of six organ re- 
citals, under the auspices of the Northern 
California Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, took place Sunday afternoon 
at the First Congregational Church. Dr. 
H. J. Stewart, organist of St. Dominic’s 
Church of this city, rendered a very in- 
teresting program. 


Song Contest for Portola Festival 


Much interest is being taken in the mu- 
sical events of the October Portola Fes- 
tival, which is to be continued for fifteen 
days. Volunteers are offering themselves 
in increasing numbers for. the festival 
chorus:.of 1,000 voices. Howard. Eugene 
Pratt, of this city, is in charge as musi- 
cal director. He hopes to arouse new in- 
terest among local singers in ensemble 
work of this description. 

Especial interest is centered in the of- 
ficial song of the Festival. The sum of 
$100 is offered for the song complete, 
words and music. For verses accepted by 
the committee, without the music, $50 is 
offered. All songs must be submitted by 
September 1, addressed to the Land Show 
Committee, No. 501 Mills Building, San 
Francisco. Manuscripts should bear name 
and address. Publishing rights and copy- 
right will remain the property of the au- 
thor, the committee reserving the right to 
publish the accepted song in the daily 
newspapers and on the official program. 
The committee reserves the right to reject 
any or all manuscripts upon the condi- 
tion that no publication shall be made of 
any manuscript not awarded a prize. The 
song should be typically and distinctively 
Californian. F. V. 





Schubert Male Quartet Featured at Drew 
Seminary Event 


The commencement concert at Drew 
Seminary, Carmel, N. Y., was given this 
year by the Schubert Male Quartet, Roy 
Williams Steele, tenor; Horatio Rench, sec- 
ond tenor; George Warren Reardon, bari- 
tone, and James Stanley, bass, on Tuesday 
evening, June 10, in Smith Hall. The quar- 
tet sang Buck’s “In Absence,” Herbeck’s 
“Corinthian Folk Song,” Geibel’s “Cotton 
Dolly,” Sprague’s “In Maytime” and Mohr’s 
“At the Altar of Truth,” and won praise 
for its splendid interpretations. Solos were 
also sung by the members of the quartet, 
the piano accompaniments ably played by 
Eleanor Stanley, who also distinguished 
herself in Scriabine’s “Nocturne for Left 
Hand Alone” and Grieg’s “March of the 
Dwarfs.” 





Jo. Shipley Watson to Aid Public School 
Music in Kansas 


Emporia, KAN., June 7.—Jo. Shipley 
Watson, of this city, has been given an im- 
portant position in the public school mu- 
sic department of the Normal School, by 
the State Board of Administration. Miss 
Watson, who was born and grew up in 
Emporia, has made a nation-wide name 
for herself as a musician of unusual merit. 
Her time at the Normal will be devoted, 
as the board may see fit, to extension 
work; to giving programs before women’s 
clubs, and all other organizations which 
are in a position to bring the work of the 
public school music department in close 
touch with the people of the State. This 
will be in addition to her class work at 
the school. 





Pianist Hutcheson in This Country for 
Duties at Chautauqua 


Ernest Hutcheson, the noted pianist, has 
arrived in New York, after a Winter of 
European successes, for a two-months’ 
stay in this country, in order to fill his 
position as head of the piano department 
of the Chautauqua Summer School, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. There a class of more than 
seventy pupils—mostly professional pian- 
ists and teachers—awaits him. The latter 
part of August Mr. Hutcheson will return 
to his home in Berlin, Germany, to con- 
tiune his tour, and to do as much teach- 
ing as his concert work will allow him. 





Maggie Teyte had a goodly number of 
American songs on her recent recital pro- 
gram in London. 
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HONORS FOR CHICAGO STUDENTS 


Various Schools of Music Graduate Pupils and Hold Commencement 
Exercises—Ravinia Park Season to Open Next Week— Marriage 


of Miss Hattstaedt 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. June 16. 


HE season at Ravinia Park promises to 

be a prosperous one. The concefts 

by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra will 
begin the last Saturday in June and con- 
tinue for ten weeks. The full traveling or- 
chestra of fifty men, including as well the 
solo artists, Harry Weisbach, the concert- 
meister and Bruno Steindel, ’cellist, will 
play all season. The management have an- 
nounced the following singers engaged for 
the opera performances: Jennie Dufau, so- 
prano, of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany; Lois Ewell, soprano, who has ap- 
peared with the Aborn Opera for several 


seasons; Louis Kreidler, baritone; Flor- 
ence Mulford, contralto; Leonid Samaloff, 
tenor, and Albert Lindquist, a Chicago 
tenor. Baroness Von Rottenthal will give 
a series of interpretative dances. 

Ralph Errole, tenor of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, .and Gabrielle 
Claus, soprano, pupils of Herman Devries, 
furnished the program at the musicals 
given by Mrs. J. Keller Liet at her res- 
idence in Aurora Thursday. 

Arthur M. Burton, baritone, and teacher 
of voice, announces that he will continue 
his classes until August 2 at his studio in 
the Fine Arts Building. 

At its last meeting the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Art Institute granted per- 
mission to the committee of the Woman's 
Club of Chicago to extend the series of 
concerts given every Sunday afternoon in 
Fullerton Hall and to have, as well, a se- 
ries of concerts in the evening. Since the 
Sunday afternoon concerts have been in 
existence they have become popular and 
profitable, although the admission fee is 
only ten cents. There is in the treasury a 
fund of several hundred dollars with which 
to begin next season’s work. The pro- 
grams are furnished by a small orchestra 
composed of members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. There will be two con- 
certs in the afternoon and two in the eve- 
ning and the season will start early in the 
Fall. 


Lutheran Choral Club Concert 


The Lutheran Choral Club of Chicago 
gave a concert last Friday evening at 
Wicker Park Hall for the benefit of the 
charity fund of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Deaconess Home and Hospital. The chorus, 
numbering 125 voices, is under the direction 
of Frederick P. Johnson. Edna L. John- 
son is the accompanist. The soloists for 
the evening were Marie Bergerson, pianist; 
Mabel Helen Rogers, harpist, and John B. 
Miller, tenor. 


A Lift for an Ambitious Singer 


That music and painting are kindred arts 
is a subject which needs no further com- 
ment—so often has it been written and 
talked about, but once more the muse of 
painting joins hands with her sister musi¢ 
and forms the plan for aiding the career 
of an aspiring opera singer. It was indeed 
fortunate for Nella Bosen, then singing in 
a little theater in Portland, Oregon, that 
one evening the famous American portrait 
painter, Frederick Webster, was present 
and, greatly impressed with Miss Bosen’s 
personal beauty and excellent voice, asked 
if she had no ambition for a career. Miss 
Bosen had ambitions, but the means for 
extended study abroad were lacking and 
concert work along the coast was not espe- 
cially remunerative to a young artist. Mr. 
and Mrs. Webster thought the young wom- 
an’s talent of sufficient worth to make an 
effort to place her with capable teachers 
and planned to take her back to Paris with 


them. They will leave July 5. A part of 
the time Miss Bosen will serve as a model 
for Mr. Webster's pictures, the rest will 
be devoted to her musical studies with 


At present Miss Bosen is hav- 
ing daily lessons with Theodore S. Bergey, 
director of the Bergey Chicago Opera 
School, in the Fine Arts Building, and Mr. 
Bergey is pleased with her prospects. She 
will be heard in recital at the Bergey stu- 
dios on the evening of June 20. Florence 
Benson, pianist, and Leslie Voigtmann, 
tenor, will also contribute to the program. 

Among the attractive courses for Sum- 


d’Aubigne. 


mer study offered by the many music 
schools and teachers of Chicago, that of 
D. A. Clippinger stands pre-eminent. Mr. 


Clippinger’s Normal Institute, to which vo- 
cal teachers, professional singers and vocal 
students may be admitted, will begin in his 
studio Monday, June 30, and close Satur- 
day, August 2. The course includes class 


lessons in ear training and analysis, lec- 








tures and conferences and private lessons 
in voice culture with Mr. Clippinger. At 
the Institute held by Mr. Clippinger last 
Summer teachers from fourteen different 
States were present and this year prom- 
ises to be equally successful 

Jean de Reszke has‘taken a great interest 
in Dorothy Dauncey, a young American 
ns 33 Os ce 
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Louise Hattstaedt, Daughter of John J. 
Hattstaedt, of Chicago, Who Was 
Married on June 12 to Hugh Winters 


soprano, who received her early musical 
training from Mme. Regna Linne of the 
American Conservatory. Mr. de Reszke 
has personally taken her training in hand 
and promises that within a year Miss 
Dauncey will be ready to make her début 
in opera. Miss Dauncey created such a 
favorable impression upon Mme. Calveé 
that the great prima donna offered to teach 
her without remuneration and did so until 
Mme. Calvé’s illness made further work 


impossible. 
Appointment for Mr. Berthelsen 


Johann Berthelsen, who received his mu- 
sical training in the Chicago Musical Col- 


lege, afterward singing leading baritone 
roles with the Schubert English Opera 
Company, soloist with the Metropolitan 


Symphony Orchestra, and a member of 
leading operatic organizations, will become 
the head of the vocal department of the 
Indianapolis Conservatory of Music with 
the opening of the new year. Mr. Berthel- 
sen has achieved considerable success as a 
painter and is one of the best known of 
the younger teachers of Chicago. 

The annual commencement exercises of 
the North Shore School of Music took 
place Saturday night in St. Simon’s Hall, 
Leland and Racine avenues. The program 
consisted of three piano concertos, the A 
Minor Concerto by Rummel, Scharwenka’s 
C Sharp Minor, the “Capriccio Brilliante” 
by Mendelssohn, Liszt’s “Hungarian Fan- 
tasie,” vocal arias by Haydn and Saint- 
Saéns and a group of songs. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles J. Haake played the orches- 
tral parts. The North Shore School an- 
nounces a Summer term beginning Mon- 
day, June 28. 

Jeatriz Michelena has withdrawn from 
the cast of “The Tik Tok Man of Oz,” 
playing at George M. Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House in order to pursue her studies for 
the grand opera stage with her father, 
l‘ernanda Michelena, one of the leading 
vocal teachers of the West. 

Grant Hadley, director of 


the Hadley 


School of Music, announces a special Sum- 
mer term beginning June 24. 

The Centralizing School of Music, Gert- 
trude Radle-Parades director, gave its an- 
nual recital by the boys of the school Sat- 
urday evening at Steinway Recital Hall. 

Pupils of Ethel Lathrop Marley of the 
Sherwood Music School were presented in 
piano recital in Greenwood Hall Wednes- 
day afternoon. Those takng part in the 
program were Katherine Mehlhop, Flor- 
ence Jones, Ethel Western, Bonnfred Wil- 
son, Phyllis Cummings, Lura Belle Rich- 
ardson, Jean Gillespie, Dorothy Dodge, 
Madeleine Chadwick, Elsa Barwig. Jose- 
phine Lydston, soprano, contributed several 
groups of songs, including compositions by 
Wekerlin, Logan, Forster, Worrell and 
Chadwick. The Andante, for two pianos, 
by Chaminade, and Arensky’s Valse from 
the Suite for Two Pianos, were played by 
Katherine Mehlhop and Madeleine Chad- 
wick, with Miss Marley at the second 
piano. 

Charles Gabriel, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Gabriel of River Forest, will 
play the Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor Con- 
certo at the commencement concert of the 
Chicago Musical College next Tuesday eve- 
ning at Orchestra Hall. Mr. Gabriel will 
receive the degree of “Master of Music,” 
an honor which has only been awarded 
twice in the last twelve years by the fac- 
ulty of the college. Two years ago Mr. 
Gabriel received the degree of Bachelor of 
Music and the gold medal. He has been 
made assistant director of the piano de- 
partment of the Indianapolis Conservatory 
of Music and will join the faculty of that 
school next season. 


Bush Temple Conservatory Exercises 


The commencement exercises of the 
Bush Temple Conservatory of Music took 
place at the Bush Temple Theater Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday evenings with a 
children’s recital Saturday afternoon. The 
program Thursday evening comprised 
Bach’s Suite No. 4 for piano, Debussy’s G 
Major Arabesque, Grieg’s Sonata in E 
Minor and “Wedding Day,” Mendelssohn's 
“Capriccio Brillante,” Godard’s Concerto 
“Romantique,” Mozart's D Minor Con- 
certo and Mendelssohn’s D Minor Con- 
certo. The vocal numbers included works 
by Campbell-Tipton, Dorothy Foster, Be- 
vignam, Landon Ronald, Frederich Norton, 
Chaminade and Cowen. 

The program Friday evening was of 
equal worth and brilliancy. Beethoven’s C 


Minor Concerto, Finale from Mendels- 
sohn’s G Minor Concerto, Wieniawski’s 
Concerto No. 2, for violin, and Mac- 


Dowell’s A Minor Concerto were among 
the numbers presented. Harold von Mick- 
witz and Mme. Julie Rivé-King played the 
second piano parts. Ina Klinefelter, An- 
nie Thompson and Marie Kimmons sup- 
plied very good accompaniments. 

Saturday evening’s program included 
Schutt’s Carnaval Mignon, Saint-Saéns’s 
G Minor Concerto, Bruch’s E Minor Con- 
certo, for violin, Chopin’s E Minor Con- 
certo and the First Movement of Tschai- 
kowsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto. A la- 
dies’ chorus presented Schubert’s “Der 
Lindenbaum,” arranged for chorus by AIl- 
bert D. Schmutz, Schumann’s “Die Lotos- 
blume” and choruses by A. Goring Thomas, 
Frank Lynes and H. A. Matthews. Mme. 
Justine Wegener conducted the choruses. 

The program of the children’s recital 
Saturday afternoon was especially interest- 
ing and offered a great variety of composi- 
tions, both classic and modern. A large 
class received teachers’ certificates and a 
number of graduates’ diplomas. ‘The de- 
gree of Bachelor of Music in piano and 
composition was awarded to Albert D. 
Schmutz of Kansas and the degree of 
Bachelor of Expression to Lora E. Wil- 
liams, an Illinois girl. Five students were 
awarded the degree of Bachelor of Music 
in Piano and Theory and one student in 
Vocal and Theory. 

A concert by the advanced pupils of 
Karl Buren Stein, George Krusa and Ste- 
phen A. Erst, assisted by the orchestra of 
the Starr Musical and Dramatic Conserva- 
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tory, was given Friday evening at the Au- 
ditorium Kecital Hall. Those participating 
in the program were Mrs. Maude Richard- 
son, Hazel Palmer, Othelia Hogstrom, Ber- 
tha Toppert, Florence LeClaire, Victor 
Montague, Adelbert Sheffield, Joseph Roda, 
Joseph Belsan, John Knety and Harold 
Houghton. 

Louise Hattstaedt, daughter of John J. 
Hattstaedt, president of the American Con- 
servatory of Music, was married Thursday 
evening, June 12, to Hugh Winters, 
brother of Winona Winters. Miss Hatt- 
staedt is a singer of distinction and has 
won an enviable position among the 
younger professionals. 

American Conservatory Prizes 


The contest for prizes in the various de- 
partments of the American Conservatory 
were held at Kimball Hall during the past 
week. Some of the winners of the gold 
medals were as follows: Voice, Lyla 
Smith, Mildred Goodfellow, Mabel Bar- 
rows and Gertrude Schulze. In the violin 
section Anna Nyberg, Jeanette Whiteside, 


Mary Hansen and Harry Behrens. In 
normal work Mabel Weston, Florence 
Brown. Public school music, Nellie Mulch, 


Composition, Robert Birch, and organ, El- 
mer Ende. , The adjudicators for the final 
contests in piano were Eric Delamarter 
Edward Moore, Maurice Rosenfeld, Wal- 
ter Spry, Mrs. Herbert Butler and Charles 
Watt. 

Lolita D. Mason, president of the Amer- 
ican Musical Club in Vienna, and impre- 
sario and business manager for musical 
artists, who has resided for the past five 
years in Vienna, arrived this morning in 
Chicago and will have her main office in 
the Fine Arts Building in Chicago. Miss 
Mason will be located in Chicago for the 
next two or three years and has secured 
some excellent talent from Vienna and 
serlin, which she expects to introduce to 
the American public. Miss Mason is ‘one 
of the organizers of the American Musical 
Club in Vienna and has been its president 
for the past two years. Her work in 
Vienna has brought her in contact with a 
large number of musical people and she 
has had good oportunities for selecting the 
best talent. 

The forty-seventh annual commencement 
exercises and concert program of the Chi- 
cago Musical College will be given in Or- 
chestra Hall Tuesday evening, June 17. 
The concert will be given by winners of 
diamond medals in the vocal, piano and 
violin departments of the college, assisted 
by the college orchestra of seventy pieces 
under the direction of Karl Reckzeh of the 
faculty. E. R. M. 





Socialists Threaten American Countess 
After Success in Opera 


FLORENCE, June 7.—Countess Fabbricotti, 
who was tormerly Cornelia Roosevelt 
Scovel, of Philadelphia, has received 
threatening letters from socialists as a re- 
sult of her success in opera. Titled women, 
the socialists say, should not lead the life 
of a public singer They should attend to 
their husbands and families. “If you in- 
sist on singing and keeping poor women 
from earning their living on the stage we 
will hiss you and your voice will not be 
heard,” was the threat contained in one 
of the letters The Countess is*a pupil of 
Jean de Reszke and possesses a strong and 
appealing soprano voice She made her 
début at the Politeama in “Madama But- 
terfly” and was re-engaged to sing Elsa 
in “Lohengrin.” It was her success in the 
latter role that stirred the socialists to 
protest. 





Busoni’s opera, “Die Brautwahl,” as re- 
vised by the composer, has been produced 
in Mannheim. 
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$600,000,000 A YEAR 


The editor of MusicaL AMERICA recently called atten- 
tion at the Saratoga meeting of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association to the stupendous amount 
of money spent annually in the United States for its 
music. The fact that this amount trebles that ex- 
pended upon the army and navy, and causes it to com- 
pare favorably with the biggest crops and products in 
the country, such as the hay and cotton crops, places 
music in a position where it must command the peculiar 
respect upon a sheer material basis. Six hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year must make ariy American, however 
materialistic, take notice. 

Business, viewed from one standpoint, may be war. 
From another it may be regarded as thé holding of the 
practical channels of advance of the human spirit, and 
levying toll upon that advance. _Human impulse of all 
kinds arises within the spirit, where there is no limit to 
apparent possibility. To bring any single thing to 
realization the spirit must act through matter, and if 
the keepers of the market place cannot enslave the 
spirit of man, which is or should be infinite, they can 
at least seize upon the finite means of expression and 
charge him for their use. This is, however, in the 
legitimate line of trade, and no one has any quarrel 
with those who choose to devote themselves chiefly 
to it. 

The point is, that while this $600,000,000 a year 1s a 
very material testimony, it testifies to an evolutionary 
advance that is very far from being of so material a 
nature. It represents an enormous impulse toward 
music, as an entertainment and an art, within the spirit 
of America, this impulse working itself out through the 
means of its annual expenditure. So vast a sum of 
money cannot but work the most profound changes in 
our American musical civilization. Take the one item 
alone of some $7,000,000 which is spent annually for the 
studies of American pupils abroad, and add to this -the 


75,000,000 spent for conservatories, schools and pri 


$17 
vate teachers at home. This means the eventual termi 
nation of the tragedy, so frequent in the past, of the 
gifted American who pursued his education with high 
hopes, only to find later on that his own country did 
not believe seriously in its own musicians. If America 
does not yet believe seriously in its own musicians, jt 
will before many years. The vastly greater numbers 
of Americans than heretofore who.are entering the 
musical field will bring this change about in-a natural 


evolutionary manner. Our national creative energy 
will, after a time, so completely swamp the imported 
product, that the acceptance of the home product will 
be a natural and inevitable thing. Public opinion and 
the public attitude will change progressively along with 
these greater numbers engaged in musical pursuits in 
America. Public opinion will thus develop parallel with 
the individual talent. What this $600,000,000 a year is 
buying is musical independence and a high standard for 
the nation and the certainty of respect and justice for 
those entering the musical field. 





SOCRATES OF OPERA 


Now that Mr. Hammerstein has sold his London 
Opera House the London chapter in his career may be 
It would probably not be easy to 
estimate or discover the precise effect upon operatic 
At least it has 
meant the troubling of the operatic waters of the 


considered closed. 
London which this venture has had. 


world’s metropolis, if not, in truth, by an angel, at least 
by a benefactor of the race. 

Mr. Hammerstein is the Socrates of opera, if another 
may be added to the long list of titles which he already 
bears. Socrates went up and down the street of 
Athens questioning the people about their gods. Ham- 
merstein does the same for the people of the cities of 
to-day with regard to their operatic gods. His affilia- 
tion with the Greeks is further marked by his recent 
announcement that the stars of his forthcoming season 
were to be Mars and Venus. 

A few years ago Mr. Hammerstein was very success 
ful in his challenging of the old operatic gods of New 
York, Since the days of the famous Manhattan Opera 
House New York’s operatic outlook has been as differ- 
ent from that which it was in the past as its artistic 
outlook since the futurist exhibit is different from the 
outlook which it had before that startling event. If 
Mr. Hammerstein was less successful in London in a 
similar respect, or in any respect, it is probably because 
old-world traditionalism is not so easy to break. If the 
London venture is to be regarded as a failure, then 
stodgy old Covent Garden should be confirmed and 
strengthened in its stodginess, and continue even with 
an increased complacency to rule the world of London 
operatics. 

The opportunity in New York to-day is of a different 
nature from that which it was at the time of Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s Manhattan enterprise. There is not another 
France to discover. The opportunity in New York at 
the present time is one which relates to the lowering 
of the price of opera and making it more broadly an 
institution of the people. The singing of opera in the 
English language enters also as a new factor in this 
opportunity. The success of modern French opera 
was problematical and doubtful when Mr. Hammerstein 
undertook it in New York. The success of these new 
issues is equally problematical and doubtful to-day. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hammerstein, in his role of Socrates, 
will question the old gods once more, whatever the 
Century Opera Company may do in moving on similat 
lines, and the result will be interesting to watch. At 
least, America will be saved from falling into an 
operatic rut, and despite the momentary failure or suc- 
cess, whichever it may be, this activity is in the line of 


progress, 





THE SEASON OF FESTIVALS 


The season is upon us when most of the noteworthy 
musical festivals take place throughout the land. There 
are important exceptions, such as the Worcester Festi- 
val; but June is a peculiarly prolific month in this re- 
spect. The festival has played a great part in the 
inusical development of America, despite its notorious 
drawbacks, chief of which is the bestowal of an annual 
musical orgy upon a community otherwise musically 
arid and innocent. The matter of chief importance that we 
notice at the present time with regard to musical festi- 
vals, and enterprises so closely ailied to them that they 
may be classed with them, is that their character has 
undergone a marked change 

The musical festival of thé past was a stereotyped 


1 


affair. Anybody could produce one on short order by 
a simple and well-known formula, the chief factors of 
which were a local chorus, a visiting orchestra and 
plenty of social propaganda. The usual old-time festi 
val was generic; it was a type, and it has all but out- 
lived its usefulness. 

Evolution .works. by. individualization... The festivals 
which command the attention of the country to-day are 
those which have reached a high point of individualiza 
tion—which do something special in a special way, and 
wiricth are incapabte of successful imitation because they 
are a response to a set of conditions which exist no- 
where else.. Such festivals are the Bohemian Club’s 
Mid-Summer High Jinks of San Francisco, the Bach 
Festival at Bethlehem, Pa., and the Litchfield County 
Choral’ Wnion; with*its annual Spring meeting at Nor- 
folk, Genn..' Each, of. these festivals accomplishes a 


very particular thing, and in each case a thing which 
represents an expression of the particular communities 
involved with regard to their special character and 
needs. 

Such institutions are not built in a day upon a thread 
bare formula. They are growths. They have resulted 
from a gradual perception of ‘the actual needs and 
possibilities of a particular locality and population, and 
represent a true balance of the material and spiritual 
forces present and operative in each instance. 

Certain examples of the.older type of festival, as in 
the case of Worcester, have attained great dignity of 
character, and stand as the highest representatives of 
the older type of festival. But the times are changing 
and progress to-day rests upon a higher individualiza 
tion of character and purpose. 
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Walter Damrosch and Jan Kubelik 


enthusiastic horsemen are both Walter Damrosch 
and Jan Kubelik, who are shown here on thorough 
breds during a ride taken while the Bohemian violinist 
toured the South last season in company with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 

Possart—Cornelia Rider-Possart is spending the 
Summer brushing up her répertoire and preparing for 
her second American concert tour at Munich, Germany. 

Spencer—Sir Henry Wood has engaged Eleanor 
Spencer to play the Rimsky Korsakow Concerto with 
his orchestra at the London Promenade Concerts on 
September 17. Miss Spencer will fill this date previous 
to her departure for her American tour, which begins 
in the Fall. : 

_ Benoist—André Benoist, the accompanist, returned 
lrom) Europe on June 11 aboard the Berlin. He has 
been touring Europe with Albert Spalding, the violinist, 
who is expected to arrive in another week. Together 
they will return in August for another nine months’ 
concert tour of Europe, after which they go to South 
America. 

_ Johnson—Americans who have recently returned 
from Europe describe with enthusiasm the success 
achieved in Italy by Edoardo di Giovanni, who may b« 
remembered here as plain Edward Johnson, oratorio 
tenor. He left New York about four years ago to sing 
in the Italian opera houses and it is said that he has 
become an idol of the public in Rome, where his great 
est triumph was scored in “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” 

Dickinson—On the occasion of his resignation as its 
conductor the Mendelssohn Glee Club presented to 
Clarence Dickinson a silver-mounted ebony baton. Mr 
Dickinson's resignation goes into effect at the begin 
ning of next season. He has been leader of the club 
tor four years and is its fourth conductor in the seven 
teen years since the death of its first conductor and 
founder, Joseph Mosenthal. The other conductors wert 
Kkdward MacDowell, Arthur Mees and Frank Damrosch 

Bispham—During David Bispham’s stay in Honolulu 
he was the honored guest at several social gatherings. 
one of the most delightful being an informal musical 
evening at the home of Carl Hedemann. Mrs. Bruce 
Mackall, formerly associated with choirs in Washing 
ton, D. C., sang a number of songs with unusually 
charming artistic interpretation. With the warm 
heartedness for which he is distinguished Mr. Bispham 
delighted all present with two splendid songs—“‘Down 
\mong the Dead Men” and his ever-memorable “Drink 
to Me Only with Thine Eyes.” 

Tuthill—One of the most enthusiastic music-lovers 
in New York is William B. Tuthill, the well-known 
architect, for many years secretary of the Oratorio 
Society of New York. At his home in West Eighty 
sixth street each Wednesday evening there isa “Wieder 
holen,” given over to chamber music, in various forms 
Mr. Tuthill is a routined ‘cellist. his wife an excellent 
pianist and his son, Burnet C. Tuthill, who has appeared 
in public several times during the past Winter, ts an 
able clarinetist. On Wednesday evening, June rr, the 
“718th” musical evening occurred, when piano quartets 
and string quartets were played. Mr. Tuthill owns an 
extensive library made up of modern and classic works 
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$100,000 HALL FOR BEREA COLLEGE 


Conservatory Building Dedicated at 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Ohio 


LEVELAND, 


complete in all its appointments. 


presentation 
is planned to accommodate 


the largest pipe organs in the State, 


is soon to be installed. There are tiers for 


chorus and space in front of them 
A performance of Handel’s “J 


Choral Union of 


townspeople, 





Figures in Progress of Conservatory— 
Albert Riemenschneider (Above) and 
Carl Riemenschneider 
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hkiemenschneider 
is _entruste “| the 


chesi of Paris To Mrs. 
and to Ira B. Penniman 


care of the vocal pupils. T. C. Vernon 
has the violin department, Ethel Mat 
tison and Mrs. Penniman§ share with 


\Ir. Riemenschneider the 
piano pupils. At the concerts of the Berea 
Choral Union have been presented most of 
the oratorios of Haydn, Handel, Mendels 
sohn, Gounod, etc., with the addition of 
several of the choral Weber, 
Schubert 


works of 


audiences are recruited from Cleveland 
and the surrounding towns, and the new 
concert hall will provide an ideal setting 
for future efforts of the chorus 


\LICI 


BRADLEY 


Is the Quartet Choir Inartistic? 


The quartet choir is at once a 
and a cause of the present deplorable 
dition of our church music, writes Ira 
Seymour Dodd, in The Continent. There is 
something to be said for the quartet choir. 
It certainly simplifies the often difficult 
problem of providing music for the church 


symptom 
con 


service You employ four responsible 

erhaps semi professional people to do 
the work and it is done Music is thus 
supplied which is regarded as far more 
“artistic” than any congregational singing 
But when all is said, it remains true that 
the quartet is psychologically and musically 
unsuited ti the omce ot the worship of 
song in the church Worship in the 
church, and especially worship in song, 


purpose is the 
people, and 


should be impersonal. Its 
oicing of the praises of the 


individuality of singers should be | lost 
But [ hear some one say: “Surely the 
music of a good quartet is artistic! Its 
voices are trained voices; the anthems and 
solos which they sing are of the finest.” 
Yes, in a concert hall, or in a parlor, this 
would doubtless be artistic music But in 
a church it violates one of the first canons 
of art—it ignores the fitness of things 
Perhaps it may also be asked: “Cannot 
the quartet lead the congregation?” But 
here again the quartet is inartistic It 


fails in effective leaders “¢s because of its 
nature: it lacks the volume of voice 
which is shachitely necessary 


\ ery 
in unison 


teaching of the 


and others less often heard. The 


BELATED PORTLAND RECITAL 


Hotchkiss Street Heard After 
Absence in Europe 


George 


Ore., June: 8.—Portland has 
active in musical affairs during 
the past week, and the most important con- 
cert was that given by George Hotchkiss 
Street, who is spending the Summer here 
after a three years’ absence in Europe. 
llis program was an excellent one, includ- 
ing numbers by Strauss, Schumann, Ho 
mer, Hahn and Verdi, all of which were 
given a delightful interpretation. Mr. 
Street- has a voice of unusual quality and 
his tone production is good. He was as- 
sisted by Frances Bachelor, who played 
several piano selections in a masterly man 
ner. She is one of Portland’s most prom- 
ising pianists and a pupil of Mrs. Emma 
3. Carroll. 
Robert Boice ¢ 


PORTLAND, 
heen very 


‘arson, tenor, and Pearl 
Sutherland, pianist, gave an_ interesting 
concert at Vancouver on Monday evening. 
Both of these artists are favorites and 
their excellent program was greatly en 
joved. 
l'rederick W 


new organ at St 


Goodrich dedicated the 
Joseph’s Church in Sa 


lem on Sunday last \ccompanying him 
to that city were the members of the Ca 
thedral Choir, with Anna _ Matschiner, 
Kose Friedel, Albert Gianelli and S. A. 
McCartney as soloists 

\ wedding of interest to musicians took 
place at St. Mary’s Cathedral on Wednes- 
day, when Irene lynn, one of Portland’s 
popular singers, was married to Mr. Ray 
mond McCarty, of Colorado. Solos were 
sung by Mrs. Rose Block Bauer, Mrs. 
Delphine Marx and John Claire Monteith. 

a % 


Syracuse Morning Musicals Provide for 
Variety in Their Concerts 
NX. Y., June 13.—The 


musicals have engaged the 


SYRACUSE, morning 


following ar 


tists for their evening concerts for next 
season: Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist; Ottilie 
Metzger, contralto; the Olive Mead Quar 
tet, and the New York Philharmonic Or 
chestra, with Mischa Elman as soloist 


L.V.K 





KATHLEEN PARLO 
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MELBA-KUBELIK TOUR 
BREAKING ALL RECORDS 


Loudon Charlton Reports Unprecedented 
Demand for Combination of 
Artists 


As plans for the Melba-Kubelik tour 
progress it becomes more and more evi- 
dent that the combination of the great 
prima donna and the famous violinist is 
going to be one of the most sensational 
features of recent years. “I have never 
handled an attraction for which such an 
avalanche of requests, applications, pleas 
and demands has poured in from Coast to 
Coast,” declares Loudon Charlton, who is 
arranging the tour. “Seventy appearances 
were originally settled upon, but the de- 
mands have been so insistent that eighty 
are now scheduled. There isn’t a city in 
the country that hasn’t put in a bid for 
the attraction, while civic organizations in 
dozens of places are offering the most re- 
markable inducements. The decisions in 
many places depends, of course, upon the 
size of the auditoriums available, for a 
tremendous seating capacity is needed to 
met the fees of the artists and cover the 
unusual expenses the project involves. 
When you consider that there will be sev- 
eral assisting artists of prominence in addi- 
tion to Mme. Melba and Mr. Kubelik, and 
that the entire concert party will travel 
in special cars, some idea of the cost of 
the tour may be gathered. I feel perfectly 
secure in predicting that the undertaking 
will break all records.” 

Mme. Melba and Mr. Kubelik are just 
now the toast of London. Their joint and 
individual appearances have been attended 
by scenes of remarkable enthusiasm. Mme. 
Melba’s recent jubilee appearance at Cov- 
ent Garden afforded a London paper an oc- 
casion to relate an amusing anecdote of 
the singer’s childhood, when at the proud 
age of seven she sang at a neighborhood 
concert in Melbourne. Up early the next 
morning to discuss the wonderful affair 
with a playmate, she waited impatiently 
for the subject of her triumph to be in- 
troduced. Finally, Nellie could stand it 
no longer, and exclaimed: “But the con- 
cert! Did you hear me sing?” Coldly the 
small neighbor looked at the budding artist 
and answered: “Yes, Nellie Mitchell and 
I saw your garter!” 


TOWNSEND PUPILS PLEASE 











Whiting’s Cycle Has First Hearing in 
Boston Program 


Boston, June 14.—On Monday evening, 
June 2, in Steinert Hall, pupils of Stephen 
S. Townsend gave a unique program. A 
cycle of “Old Irish Melodies” for four 
solo voices and pianoforte accompaniment, 
arranged by Arthur Whiting (the first 
public performance of this work) was ar- 
tistically rendered by Bernice Taft, so- 
prano; Mrs. Charles P. Tanner, contralto; 


Frederic Kennedy, tenor, and George 4 
Dane, _ baritone. Next were “Flower 
Songs” by Arthur Foote, the solo parts be- 


ing taken by Bernice Keach, soprano, and 
Mrs. Ethel Keach Ferrin, contralto. The 
soloists with the female chorus contributed 
to a very effective number. The last num- 
ber, “Floriana,” poems by Oliver Herford, 
from “Overheard in a Garden,” to Mr. 
Whiting’s music, brought to a close a dis- 
tinctly -individual evening of real musical 


gems. The solo parts in this number were 
splendidly executed by Mary Harger, so- 
prano; Mrs. Florence Cooke Adams, con- 


tralto; Everett S. Glines, tenor, and Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, baritone. J. Arthur Col- 
burn was the accompanist. W. H. L. 





Mr. and Mrs. Maclennan Give Farewell 
Berlin Party 


Bertin, June 14.—Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Maclennan (Florence Easton), who are 
severing their long connection with the 
3erlin Royal Opera to sing at Hamburg, 
gave a large farewell party this week to 
their compatriots of the American colony. 


Among the guests were Mme. Cornelia 
Rider-Possart, Mrs. Putnam Griswold, 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen Hinckley, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Ferguson, Leila Holterhoff, 


Walter Kirchoff and numerous others of 
musical and social prominence. 





Mabel Beddoe Engaged as Soloist with 
Choir of New York Temple 


Mabel Beddoe, the popular contralto, 
who has been successful in concert dur- 
ing the last few seasons, bas been engaged 
as solo contralto at the Temple “Acudeth 
Jeshorim,” New York. 





Ysaye Plays and Hears Others Play at 
Madison, Wis. 


Mapisen, Wis., June 5.—Eugen Ysaye, 
the world-famous violinist, on Saturday 
evening pleased his audience at the Pres- 
byterian Church with a delightful recital. 





The audience was very enthusiastic and of 
generous proportions, and recalled Ysaye 
a number of times after each selection. 
He declined all encores until after the de- 


scriptive “Poéme,” by Chausson, when he 
gave the “Caprice Viennois” by Kreisler. 
Despite the lengthy program the audience 
refused to leave without another encore at 
the close. Camille Decreus shared in the 
honors of the evening as pianist and ac- 
companist. 

After a reception given at the University 
Club by Prefessor Thomas, Ysaye listened 
to Mr. and Mrs. Waldemar von Geltch and 
Marjorie Odenbrett, who played “Silent 
Night,” while the violinist expressed his 
approval. Miss Odenbrett had the distinc- 
tion of playing on Ysaye’s own violin. Mr. 
von Geltch was invited by the great Bel- 
gian artist to play to him, and was bounti- 
fully rewarded by a “bravo” as he played 
the difficult Bruch concerto. M. N.S 


DALLAS ORGAN DEDICATED 








Clarence Eddy Installs Scottish Rite In- 
strument with Three Recitals 


DALLAS, TEx., June 14.—One of the fore- 
most musical events in the history of the 
South was the dedication of ihe new organ 
in the Scottish Rite Cathedral, which was 
celebrated with three recitals by Clarence 
Eddy, the noted organist, on June 10, II 
and 12. The organ was erected at a cost 
of $30,000 and it is one of the largest and 
most perfect in the world. The combina- 
tion of a first hearing of this instrument 
and the coming of Mr. Eddy brought out 
an audience which crowded the cathedral 
on the opening night. 

During intermissions attractive electrical 
effects were shown, giving an idea of the 
equipment provided for the Masonic re- 
unions in this hall. After the concert the 
cathedral was illuminated and thrown open 
to the visitors, while after one of Mr. Ed- 
dy’s numbers Herbert M. Green, architect 
of the building, explained to the audience 
the many virtues of the big organ. 

The sweep and range of the instrument 
were demonstrated repeatedly by Mr. Eddy 
in his initial program, as well as its pos- 
sibilities for color. The noted organist had 
spent the day familiarizing himself with the 
organ and his praise of it was unqualified. 
This program as well as the two succeed- 
ing ones was chosen with a view to exhibit- 
ing the resources or the instrument, and it 
was performed with Mr. Eddy’s unques- 
tioned. mastery. Among the American 
works introduced in the three concerts were 
the Edward F. Johnson “Evensong”; 
“Christmas in Sicily, by P. A. Yon; Homer 
N. Bartlett’s “Méditation Sérieuse,” and A. 
Walter Kramer’s “Chant Négre,” arranged 
by W. H. Humiston. 


Guardabassi Resuming Portrait-Painting 


Paris, June 14.—Mario Guardabassi, the 
tenor, recently of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company, was the host yesterday at 
a musicale at which Emma Eames and Mrs. 
Archibald White sang. Guardabassi has 
abandoned opera, for the time at least, 
and taken up portrait-painting again 








LONDON WOMEN “PRAY” 
FOR PACHMANN ENCORES 


Hysterical Enthusiasts Extend Hands to 
Eccentric Pianist, in Attitude 
of Supplication 


Lonpon, June 7.—No_ serious pianist 
would dare to imitate de Pachmann. He 
stands apart from his fellows in the mu- 
sical world and is not only an artist but 
an excellent comedian and pantomimist as 
well. When he gave his recital at Queen’s 
Hall on Saturday afternoon he was abso- 
lutely irrepressible. Before he would con- 
descend to start there was ten minutes’ 
“comic business” with the pianoforte stool 
and de Pachmann insisted on_ shaking 
hands with those who had helped him get 
it adjusted to his liking. He then sud- 
denly discovered that the sun was not 
shining at the correct angle on the piano 
and this also had to be moved—the piano, 
not the sun. J 

After kissing his hands to’ several ladies 
and holding conversations in three lan- 
guages with various members of the au- 
dience he commenced his recital and 
throughout the whole of it continued a 
running comment on the beauties of the 
works he was playing and also on other 
topics not in any way connected with 
them. After a time this may have be- 
come tedious to some and may have pre- 
vented such from enjoying his wonderful 
Chopin interpretations to the full. His 
program included the Schumann F Sharp 
Minor Sonata, a long Chopin group and 
some miscellaneous pieces and, of course, 
several encores. 

The hall was sold out and the enthusi- 
asm unbounded. 

What can be said, however, of certain 
members of the audience who so forgot 
themselves in their excitement that they 
rose from their seats and held out their 
hands as if in prayer, in an attempt to in- 
duce the artist to continue playing? More 
sensible auditors insist that the perpetra- 
tors should be in a home, not a concert 
hall. Pachmann gives another recital in 
the same hall on Wednesday next, and it 
has been suggested that it would perhaps 
be as well not to allow the orchestra seats 
to be filled by hysterical women. 








A. M. S. 
Eight Hundred Would-Be Bandmasters 
in New York 
When Dock Commissioner Smith of 


New York advertised for band leaders for 
concerts to be given on the city’s nine rec- 
reation piers he received 800 applications 
in response. The commissioner decided 
last week to wait for no more and named 
sixty-one leaders to alternate at the after- 
noon and evening concerts. 





Soloists with Rochester Orchestra 


The Rochester Symphony Orchestra, 
Herman Dossenbach, Director, has engaged 
Carl Flesch, the violinist, for its concert 
of February 16, and Miss Gertrude Renny- 
son, the soprano, for April 20. 
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breath control is faultless. 


Signor Alessandro Bonc! MME. DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744-48 Broadway, New York 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to, 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 


New York, 1910. 
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PROBLEMS OF PIANO TEACHERS 








Advantage of Investigating Many Methods—Inculcating First Prin- 
ciples and Correcting Long-Standing Errors—Helpful Books 
and ‘“‘Etudes’— Questions of Interpretation 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CARL M. ROEDER 


By Harriette Brower 








ss"T’HE progressive teacher's method 

must be one of accretion,” said 
Carl M. Roeder, recently interviewed be- 
tween lesson hours, in his delightful Car- 
negie Hall studio in New York. “He gains 


ideas from many methods and sources, and 
these he as- 
similates 
and makes 
practical for 
his work. 
At the same 
time he 
must origi- 
nate and 
work out 
many things 
for himself. 
This has 
been my ex- 
perience. 

x Fe 
som ething 
of a ‘won- 
der child,’ 
and at an 
early age 
developed 
considerable 
facility and 
brilliancy. 
After knock- 
ing about 
quite a little | became, as a young lad, 
the pupil of de Konstki, then a _ lion 
of the day.” The speaker joined in the 
laugh his remark called up, which brought 
to mind the chevalier’s famous battle 
horse, “The Awakening of the Lion.” 

“De Konstki’s style was very brilliant 
and I endeavored to imitate him in this re- 
spect. I did quite a little concert work at 
that time. KRealizing, however, that a 
pianist’s income must be rather precarious, 
I decided to teach. In those youthful days 
[ had the idea that the teacher of the piano 
had an easy life. I remembered one of 
my professors, a man of considerable repu- 
tation, who took the duties of his profes- 
sion very lightly. His method of giving a 
lesson was to place the music upon the 
piano, start the pupil going, then retire to a 
comfortable couch, light his pipe and smoke 
at ease, troubling himself little about the 
pupil’s doings, except occasionally to call 
out ‘falsch!’ 

“So I, too, began to teach the piano. But 
I soon discovered that teaching was 
something quite different from what I had 
imagined it to be, and it was something | 
knew very little about. I now set myself 
to learn how to teach—how to help those 
pupils who came to me. 

“One of my first discoveries was that 
most of the pupils were afflicted with stiff 
wrists and arms, and this stiffness must be 
remedied. But how? I studied the Mason 
method, and found many helpful, illu- 
minating ideas in regard to relaxation and 
devitalization. I had some lessons with S. 
B. Mills, and later investigated the Virgii 
and Leschetizky methods. Mr. Virgil has 
done some remarkable things in the way 
of organizing and systematizing technical 
problems, and for this we owe him much. 
Such analyses of technical requirements 
had not before been done with anything 
like care and minuteness, and his work has 
been of the greatest benefit to the profes- 
sion. I have also studied with Harold 
Sauer, and find him a deep musical thinker 
and a remarkable teacher of the meaning 
of music itself. 


ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER 
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Carl M. Roeder 








“In my teaching I follow in general the 
ideas of Leschetizky, worked out in the 
manner which | have found most useful to 
my own technic and to that of my pupils. 
1 have formulated a method of my own 
based on the principles which form a de- 
pendable foundation to build the future 
structure upon. Each pupil at the outset 
is furnished with a written copy of these 
exercises. 

Foundational Exercises 


“We begin with table work. I use about 
ten different exercises, which embody, as it 
were, in a nutshell, the principles of piano 
playing. The hand is first formed in ‘an 
arched position, with curved fingers. The 
thumb has to be taught to move properly, 
for many people have never learned to 
move it scarcely at all. 

“With the hand in firm, solid position 
and the arm hanging freely from the shoul- 
der, I begin to use combined arm and wrist 
movements. Each finger in turn is held 
firmly in a curved position and played with 
a rotary movement of arm and wrist. When 
this can be done we next learn hand action 
at the wrist, from which results the stac- 
cato touch. In this form of hand staccato 
there is an element of percussion, as you 
see; but this element gives crispness and 
brightness to the staccato touch, which in 
my opinion are necessary. After this we 
come to the finger action itself. This 
principle is taken up _ thoroughly, first 
with one finger, then with two, three, 
four and five. In this way we come 
down from the large free-arm move- 
ments to the smaller finger movements; 
from the larger members to the smaller, 
instead of working from the smaller to the 
larger. I find it most necessary to estab- 
lish relaxation first, then strengthen and 
build up the hand before finger action to 
any extent is used. After these founda- 
tional points have been acquired chords, 
scales, arpeggios and octaves follow in due 
course. 

Use of Studies 


“Above the third or fourth grade I make 
frequent use of studies, selecting here and 
there from various books. Duvernov, op. 
120, the first five and a few others; Czerny, 
op. 740, which I find far more interesting 
than the threadbare 299. Heller, op. 47, is 
indispensable, so melodious and musical. 
Arthur Foote’s studies, op. 61, are very 
useful; Jensen’s also. Sometimes I use a 
few of Cramer’s and the Clementi ‘Gradus,’ 
though these are rather old-fashioned now. 

“For more advanced pupils I find Har- 
berbier especially applicable; there is beau- 
tiful work in them. I find in general that 
studies are valuable in order to make ap- 
plication of technical priciples already ac- 
quired and also for reading purposes. Some 
teachers believe in applying the technic di- 
rectly to pieces and use almost no studies; 
but I think a study is often more valuable 
than the piece, for reasons just cited. All 
pieces are to be memorized, but not the 


studies. 
Books that Are Helpful 


“As aids to my studies in the art of 
teaching several books have been most 
helpful. Among these are two volumes by 
Dr. Herman H. Horne, ‘The Philosophy of 
Education,’ and ‘The Psychology of Edu- 
cation.’ Another book, from which I have 
learned more than from any other is Wil- 
liam James’s ‘Talks to Teachers on Psy- 
cholegy.’ Every teacher should possess it. 

“You ask what method I pursue with 
new pupils who have played a great deal 
of music but who have little idea of cor- 
rect principles of piano study. Let us take, 
for instance, one who has had lessons for 
years but is ignorant of first principles. 
Arms and wrists are stiff, hands and fingers 
held in cramped position; no freedom any- 
where. My first move is to have the pupil 
stand and learn to relax arms, shoulders 
and body; then learn to breathe. It must 


be understood at the very beginning that 
piano playing is far more than sitting be- 
fore the instrument, working the fingers 
six or seven hours a day. I try at once to 
awaken thought, to give a wider outlook. 
But relaxation, even at first, is not the only 
thing; after devitalization comes organiza- 
tion, firmness and solidity—in the right 
places. 
In Regard to Interpretation 


“In regard to interpretation I think we 
should avoid pedantry; not to say to the 
pupil, you must play this piece in a certain 
way, but, rather, say: I see it or feel it in 
this way. I believe the successful teacher 
should be a pianist. He must understand 
every point and be able to do the thing, 
else how can he really show the manner of 
the doing? The time has gone by when 
the musician and composer was considered 
a sort of freak, knowing music and noth- 
ing else. We know now that the great 
composers were men of the highest intel- 
ligence and learning, men whose aim was to 
work out their genius to the utmost per- 
fection. Nothing less than the highest 
would satisfy them. As George Eliot said, 
‘Genius is the capacity for taking infinite 
pains. Think of the care Beethoven took 
with every phrase, how many times he did it 
over, never leaving it till he was satisfied.” 

In speaking of some of the great Euro- 
pean teachers Mr. Roeder continued: “We 
hear much of the Leschetizky method; but 
with that master technic is quite a second- 
ary matter over which, when once the prin- 
ciples are mastered, he troubles himself but 
little. It is the conception of the work as 
a whole which concerns him, how to pro- 
ject it, so to say, most effectively to an 
audience. He brings into prominence now 
this part, now that, accenting here, slightly 
exaggerating there, in order to make the 
picture more vivid for the listener. Harold 
Bauer is another remarkable and illumin- 
ating master for those who can understand. 
Some go to him who are not ready and he 
is too kind-hearted to turn them away. 
But to those who can comprehend the 
meaning of the music he will point out a 


phrase here, another there, and so on 
through the piece; showing how the same 
idea takes on various aspects in the com- 
poser’s thought. Finally the master teacher 
shows how to gather up these different 
threads to form the perfect pattern which 
the author of the work has in mind. 

“There is no gainsaying the fact that this 
age is superficial, and the great office of 
art is to cultivate that idealism which alone 
can uplift and inspire. In an important 
sense the teacher must be a preacher of 
righteousness. He knows that ‘beautiful 
things are fashioned from clay, but it has 
first to pass through the fire’ and only those 
who can endure that scorching can hope to 
achieve success. 

Question of Personality 

“If asked to what extent a player’s per- 
sonality enters into the performance, my 
answer would be: Only in so far as the 
performance remains true to the composer's 
intention. So long as personality illumines 
the picture and adds charm, interest and 
effectiveness to it, it is to be applauded; 
but when it obstructs the view and calls 
attention to itself it should not be tolerated. 
It is not art, it is vanity.” 

“Do you believe in high finger action or 
pressure touch?” 

“Tl teach both, although I use high finger 
action mainly to develop finger independ- 
ence and precision and for passages where 
sharp delineation is reauired. I believe in 
freedom of body, arm and wrist, a firm, 
solid arched hand and set fingers. That 
freedom is best which insures such control 
of the various playing members as to en- 
able the player to produce at will any ef- 
fect of power, velocity or delicacy desired; 
thereby placing the entire mechanical ap- 
paratus under complete subjection to the 
mind, which must dominate the perform- 
ance. In other words, [| am neither an 
anarchist who wants no government, 
namely, unrestrained devitalization, nor a 
socialist, whose cry is for all government, 
that is, restriction and rigidity. In piano 
playing, as in all else, ‘Virtue is the happy 
mean between two vices.” 





NEW SCHOOL FOR ROCHESTER 


Music-Loving Citizens Form Advisory 
Council for Institution 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 15.—A new mu- 
sical institution will shortly be inaugurated 
in this city, under the name of the Roches- 
ter School of Music. A building has been 
secured at 47 Prince street, and the man- 
aging directors will be Hermann Dossen- 
bach and Alf Klingenberg. A committee of 
interested citizens will act as an advisory 
council. 

This council includes Dr. Rush Rhees, 
president of the University of Rochester; 
William Bausch, Hon. James G. Cutler, 
William A. E. Drescher, Hon. Walter S 
Hubbell, Dr. Rudolph H. Hofheinz, Jesse 
W. Lindsay and Harper Sibley. The staff 
of teachers so far decided upon includes 
Hermann Dossenbach, Alf Klingenberg, 
Tom Karl, George Barlow Penny, Edgar 
J. Rose, Mrs. Louis E. Fuller, Elsie Mc- 
Math, Mrs. George N. Cooper, Edward LC. 
Barbieri, Ludwig Schenck, James B. Pad- 
don, George Henricus, Theodore Deossen- 
bach, Emil Knoepke, Anna Foley and Effie 
Knauss. 





Mystery in Murder of an _ [Illinois 
Violinist 
GALESBURG, ILL., June 12.—Bloodhounds 


were put on the trail. of the slayer of 
Prof. Charles A. Lindoft, who was mur 
dered in his dwelling early Tuesday. The 
case is still involved in mystery. Professor 
Lindoft had been a leading violin teacher 
and soloist here for a number of years, 
and nad classes in surrounding towns He 
assisted in the annual concert given by 
Knox College Conservatory of Music 
Tuesday, and remained downtown late, 
reaching home after midnight. His daugh 
ter Hazel slept in an adjacent room and 
was awakened bv the presence of a man 
in her room. He asked her her name and 
said he guessed he was in the wrong house 

She began to scream and her father was 
awakened The man fired three shots at 
him and escaped. Burglary is not thought 
to be the motive because Lindoft’s purse. 
containing a considerable sum, and his 
watch, which were on the table. were not 
touched 


D’ANNUNZIO PLAY CHARMS 


“La Pisanella” Given in Paris with 
Music by Ildebrando da Parma 


Paris, June 12.—Paris saw the first per- 
formance of Gabriele d’Annunzio’s latest 
play, “La Pisanella,” or “The Perfumed 
Death,” at the Chatelet Theater to-night 
and experienced one of the most striking 
sensations of the current theatrical sea- 
son. The production is a wonderful series 
of sumptuous dramatic pictures and_ its 
poetic and symbolical though not always 
logical action is illuminated by sensuously 
beautiful music of a Debussyan order. The 
composer is Ildebrando da Parma. 

D’Annunzio’s poem is in French verse of 
the purest construction. The heroine, La 
Pisanella, is a beautiful woman of Pisa, 
captured by corsairs and taken to Cyprus 
during the Middle Ages when the island 
was governed by the princes of Lusignan. 
The King exalts La Pisanella as a saint, 
others regard her as the reincarnation of 
Venus and others merely as a courtesan. 
sut the spell of her fatal beauty charms all 
at the court until the Oueen Mother breaks 
it by having her slaves surround La Pisa- 
nella while she is dancing and stifle her to 
death with the poisoned perfume of roses. 
Ida Rubinstein impersonates the heroine 
and her voluptuous poses and dances ex- 
cited great enthusiasm. The work, espe- 
cially its climax in the unique death scene, 
has been marvelously staged under the di- 
rection of Leon Bakst, the Russian decora- 
tive artist. 


Paris, June 13.—Gabriele d’Annunzio 
to-day announced that negotiations were 
in progress for the production of an Eng- 
lish version of “La Pisanella” in America, 
with Ida Rubinstein in the title rédle and 
the scenic setting used here. 





H. M. Smith Pupils Heard 


BALTIMORE, June 16.—The final recital 
of the season by vocal pupils of Harry 
M. Smith was held June 10. Mention is 
due Miss E. K. Langhammer, Mrs. Edgar 
F. Habn, Mabel E. Spence. R. Hood 
Yates, Mary Trego, and A. D. McComas, 
tenor. Harry Montondon Smith is choir 
director and bass soloist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. W. J. R. 
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excellent and a credit to the firm which M™onic makeup, yet the reader of them 
has brought them before the public. wonders whether their. composer repre- 

NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ais Gow sents a new voice in the maelstrom of 
ICORDI issues** include H. Lane Wil- ™odernity or 1s an imitator of consid- 
son’s “The Voice of Home,” a type erable ingenuity. After careful investiga- 


HARLES GILBERT SPROSS, known 
throughout the country as one of the 
most successful of American song com- 
posers, has added two piano pieces, ‘“Al- 
bum Leaf’ and “Song Without Words,”* 
to the literature of compositions for left- 
hand alone. Mr. Spross’s pianisti¢c ability 
has fitted him well to do this and he has 
succeeded in offering melodic compositions 
that have a genuine raison d’étre, which is 
far more than can be said of the tons of 
salon piano music written in America an- 
nually. 

Both pieces are well written and have 
qualities that will ingratiate them in the 
favor of the public. Left-hand pieces are 
always a source of wonder to the unini- 
tiated, who cannot understand how it is 
possible to gain full effects with one hand. 


This lies with the composer and Mr. 
Spross apparently understands how. 
Should the composer of “Will o’ the 


Wisp” give more of his time to piano com- 
position it would seem from these pieces 
that he could become quite as successful 
in it as he has as a writer-of songs. 

x * x 


ORTHY indeed are the new issues 
for organ of the Olive Ditson Com- 


pany.+ Of the original numbers Carl Paige 
Wood’s Postlude in C is firm and solid, 
while J. Frank Frysinger’s Berceuse in A 


Flat and Reginald Barrett’s Cradle Song, 
Op. 54, No. 4, are charming pieces. 

Two excellent transcriptions by the well- 
known organist, Harvey B. Gaul, appear. 
These are organ settings of the Canzonetta 
from Tschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto, Op. 
35, and the same composer’s Melodie in E 
Flat, op. 42, also original for violin. 

A new edition of Batiste’s Communion 
in G, edited by James H. Rogers, should 
prove valuable. The registration indicated 
is tasteful and the fingering and other de- 
tails are carefully looked after. 
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URAND, the French publisher, has 
added considerably to his piano cat- 

alog in recent weeks.t 
Among these new works are 
Jarnachs “Feuilles d’Album,” five short 
piano sketches, uniquely fashioned; “Deux 
Rondes Wallones,” by Joseph Jongen, in- 
teresting pieces based on Flemish airs and 
harmonized in “ultra” style; an unprom- 
ising “Sonate et Ut Majeur,” by Paul Du- 
pin, a big work containing few real ideas, 
and last but by no means least, a “Valse 
Gaie, op. 139,” by Saint-Saéns. Saint- 
Saéns is no longer young; yet it is quite 
characteristic of his nature to put out such 
a salon piece as this to-day. While 
younger and less able compatriots of his 
worry themselves unto death over long and 
barren compositions, which they and their 
coterie consider sérieuse, he tosses off a 
jolly piano piece. It is not distinctive, yet 
it has enough of the geniality of its com- 

poser to make it welcome. 
x * x 

ACRED songs that are worthy of note 
include the following among the new 
Ditson issues:§ James Pearce’s “O That 
I Had Wings Like a Dove,” for a high or 


Philippe 


medium voice; Alfred G. Robyn’s “The 
Call of the Saviour,” George B. Nevin’s 
“Jesus, Word of God Incarnate,” a fine 


piece of devotional writing, and J. Lamont 
Galbraith’s duet, “Beyond the Cross.” 


Among the anthems for mixed voices 
are C. W. Henrich’s “The Silent Land,” 
Harry Hale Pike’s “Shepherd of the Sun- 


“Seek 
“Thou 


lit Mountains,” Sir John F. Bridge’s 
Ye the Lord,” Fred H. Young’s 
Wilt Keep Him in Perfect Peace,” Fred- 
erick Stevenson’s “He That Hath Pity,” 
George B. Nevin’s “The Heavenly Voice” 
and E. S. Hosmer’s “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind.” There is also a trio 
for soprano, alto and baritone, by Fred E. 
Kitziger, called “As When the Weary 
Traveler Gains!” 
* * x 


N** -W Ditson songs for solo voice|| are 
Edward F. Johnston’s “When | 
Think of You,” dedicated to Evan Wil- 
liams, L. E. Orth’s “Dainty Rosebud 
Red” and “Eyes of Blue,” Herbert W. 
Wareing’s “Summer Dawning” and “Wise 
Little Love,” Marie Rich’s “Let Me Be 
a Violet” and “Had You but Known,” 
“Twilight and Dawn,” three songs by 
Grace Mayhew Putnam, Nicholas Douty’s 
“A Song of Joy,” Victor Harris’s charm- 


ing “Summer of the Heart,” W. Ralph 
Cox’s “Pansies,” J]. B. Lyman’s “I Sing to 
Thee,” Louise Ayres Garnett’s “To An- 


theat,” W. Franke-Harling’s “Dear Winds 
That Kiss the Roses,” Emil Wiegand’s 
Requital” and Charles Fonteyn Manney’s 
“IT Saw Last Night a Falling Star,” a most 
original song that will require an artistic 
singer. The general quality of these songs, 
among which are to be found several suit- 
able for teaching as well as for recital, i 


tFrvuittes p’AtsuM. For the Piano. By Phil 
ippe Jarnach. Price 5 fr. net. “Deux Ronpes 
WALLONES. For the Piano. By Joseph Jongen. 


SONATE EN UT Majevur. For 
the Piano. By Paul Dupin. Price 8 fr. net. 
“VALSE GAIE.”” For the Piano. By Camille Saint- 
Saéens, Op. 139. Price 3 fr. net. Published by 
A. Durand & Fils, Paris. 

§$New Sacrep Sones, Duvets AND ANTHEMS. 
ned by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 

ass. 


Price 3 fr. net each. 


|New SonGs For a Soto Voice, witH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT. Published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


of British song which was born with the 
advent of Clara Butt in the concert field. 
Mr. Wilson, according to a note on the 
title page, wrote this song “expressly for 
Mme. Clara Butt,” which is doubtless so, 
for, try as one will, one can hardly con- 
ceive of any one else but this phenomenal 
contralto “getting it over.” Landon Ron- 
ald’s “To Electra” is pretty, as are Fast- 
hope Martin’s “At Sunset” and “Little 
Fleur-de-Lys.” Of new American songs 
Mary Helen Brown’s “Thoughts of You” 
is of undoubted melodic beauty, construct- 
ed with musicianly taste and insight. Miss 
3rown, who has many notably fine songs 
to her credit, is shown here in a purely 
lyrical mood and proves conclusively that 
she has that flow of melody so necessary 
for this kind of a song. It is dedicated to 
Enrico Caruso, who sang it this Winter at 
one of the Bagby musicales in New York 
with great success. In ballad style Geof- 
frey O’Hara’s “Your Eyes Have Told Me” 
is effective and J. Rosamond Johnson’s 
“The Awakening” is also nicely done, 
though it is not as individual as his charm- 
ing negro dialect song “Since You Went 
Away.” 
* * + 
WO more Sidney Homer songs are is- 


sued by the Schirmer press. These 
are settings of William Watson’s “April, 
April” and Christina Rossetti’s “Ferry Me 


Across the Water.’ +7 

Mr. Homer, who occupies a place of em- 
inence among American song composers, 
has written a goodly number of songs in 
the last ten years, many of them extraor- 
dinarily fine ones. These two are not in 
any way epoch-making, yet they are well 
written and have a touch of individuality. 
The setting of “April, April” is not as 
convincing as one might expect from Mr. 
Homer, and he has made more of the 
poem than there really is in it. The poem 
was done some years ago by Victor Har- 
ris, who caught the spirit of the lines so 
admirably that a further setting seems al- 


most unnecessary. “Ferry Me Across the 
Water” is better than “April, April” and 
should have success, for it employs in- 


teresting musical material throughout. 

Both songs are for high and low voice. 
x *k x 

HE most startling Opus 1 recently put 
forth is perhaps “Three Silhouettes” 
for the piano by one Marie Bergersen, is- 
sued by Clayton F. Summy, the Chicago 
publisher. tf There is little that appears 
to-day that attracts more than passing at- 
tention, unless it be the work of some 
ultra-modern Frenchman, Russian or new- 
ly discovered German pathfinder in mu- 
sical art, and so out of practically a clear 
sky come these silhouettes by a composer 
hitherto unknown. They are pieces in the 
smaller forms most unusual in their har- 


oerr'l ae 


Voice or Home.” Song by H. Lane 
Wilson. “To Evectra.’’ Song by Landon Ron- 
ald. ‘At Sunset,” “LittLe FLEuR-pE-Lys.’’ Two 
Songs by Easthope Martin. ‘“‘THouGHTs oF You.”’ 
Song by Mary Helen Brown. “Your Eves Have 
Totp Me.” Song by Geoffrey O’Hara. “THE 
AWAKENING.” Song By J. Rosamond Johnson. 
Published by G. Ricordi & Co., New York. Price 
60 cents each. 

T7‘ApRIL, APRIL,” ‘“‘FERRY Meg Across THE 
WaATER.”’ Two Songs for a Solo Voice, with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Sidney Homer, Op. 
23. Published by G. Schirmer, New York. Price 
50 cents each. 

tiTuHreE SitHovettEs. For the Piano. By Marie 
Bergersen, Op. 1. Published by the Clayton F 


Summy Co., Chicago, Ill. Price 50 cents each. 
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tion one 1s more likely: to conclude that the 
latter 1s the case and tnat they have been 
rightly called “Silhouettes,” for they are in 
their manner of expression “shades ot De- 
bussy, Kavel, Florent Schmitt, et al.’ Cu- 
riously enough the composer who sets out 
to write in this style invariably goes the 
originator one better, and this Marie Ber- 
gersen has done. The first one contains 
chord combinations (one uses this term 
for want of a beiter one) that have no 
basis according to any system that has yet 
been set down; the second is frankly De- 
bussyan and the final one has charm. Such 
a piece as the last mentioned, a Vivace in 
E Minor, has a place as a clever bit of 
modern writing, ingeniously contrived and 
effervescent in its sparkling qualities. 

But to put out three pieces hke this as 
an Opus 1 makes one feel uncomfortable 
as to what a composer who does will ac- 
complish in his or her Opus 50. A use of 
the whole-tone scale is allowed every one 
who writes music to-day, if it be agreeable 
to that person, but a constant employment 
of the manner of modern France is de- 
plorable and can lead to no good results. 
It will be interesting, however, to see later 
works of this composer, so that one may 
decide whether these pieces represent a 
pose or a consistent style of expression. 

ee: % 

OOSEY & COMPANY again offer a 

long list of songs.§§ Among the 
best are C. A. Lidgey’s “All in a Garden 
Green,’ Ethel Barns’s “Sleep, Weary 
Heart,’ dedicated to Clara Butt, Robert 
Chignell’s “Phyllis with the Dreaming 
Eyes” and Charles Marshall’s setting of 
Shelley’s “The Sensitive Plant.” 

There are also numerous 
lads” by W. H. Squire, Ivor No- 
vello, A. Herbert Brewer, Wilfrid 
Sanderson, Hubert Rooney, Lewis Carey, 
Katherine Barry, Edward Teschemacher- 
who, after having supplied “lyrics” for 
many years for d'Hardelot, del Riego and 
other ballad-composers has felt that he too 
must write a song—and Haydn Wood. A 
duet, “The Maiden in Grey,” by Reginald 
S. Barnicott, and a transcription for ’cello 
solo with piano accompaniment, by W. H. 


new “bal- 


Squire, of “Drink to Me Only With Thine 

Eyes” are also issued. A. W. K. 
$$New SonGs FOR A SOLO VOICE, WITH PIANO 

ACCOMPANIMENT. Published by Boosey & Co., 


New York and London. Price 60 cents each. 





The Sacred Fire 


By Alexander Russell 





Victor Harris, Musician, Composer, 
Vocal Teacher, Conductor _ = Cecilia 
Club,’’ writes: 

“IT have grown to be very fond of ‘The 
Sacred Fire,’ and consider it one of the 
best songs written by a native 
American composer in the past twenty 
years. 














Miss Anna Case, Soprano of the Metro 
politan Opera Co., writes: 


‘It is a wonderful song. I have 
sung it twice at the Metropolitan opera con 
certs and on practically every concert, pro 
gram this season, and it has always met 


remarkable success.” 
On sale at all music stores 


Published by the John Church Company 
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Thuel Burnham’s Studio Crowded Y 
With Native Pianists and | 
——— hh 
Teachers : 
‘ ' s » 
ARIS, May 28.—Marguerite Kreeger, a N' # 
young American pianist of exceptional = agli = 
, x , -——4), >). Awe’ = 
talent, made her debut at Thuel Burnham’s 2 erst eae = 
studio in the Rue de la Tour, there being = -a) rN N= 
a large attendance from Parisian musical = | = 
circles. The program was of particular in- — = 
terest, including two “Bourrées” of Bach; =| OF evenly Cals yer > | = 
Romance, Rubinstein; and Prélude, Valse, 4 |= 
, : wen = . i= 
Etude, Nocturne and Polonaise, Chopin. = e | = 
. —J | 
Artistically the Bach items were probably = | 
the most exacting for the débutante. The — 
feature of Miss Kreeger’s playing was her = | 
extreme beauty of tone, without sacrifice = ‘ | 
of nuance. She has the real Burnham = S U n 
touch, thrilling in its conviction, delicious =| 
in its purity, while her judicious use of the =] = 
pedal controlled the tone effects in the most 4 . | 
adinirable and precise manner. — is 
Miss Kreeger’s Rubinstein Romance = einde ended he 
showed amazing maturity of ideas, while all — | 
the Chopin pieces were resplendent for their = 
delicacy of phrasing and philosophical ex- = 
uberance. - The military Polonaise was Mrs. George Henry, a Prominent Min- = uture of he 
played with pleasing freshness and the neapolis Pupil of Thuel Burnham = 
climaxes worked up with a tasteful re- = 
straint. . really weak technically, but he adheres — e 
During the next few months there will  Jargely to the traditions of the Leschetizky 4 |= 
be a continuous stream of pupils from school. — | 
America to the Burnham Paris _ studio, Mr. Burnham attaches great importance =| | 
Prominent among the pianoforte artists and to the preliminary mental study of a piece 4 e = 
teachers who are already on their way to  hefore it is tried on the keyboard, and in- = aS Ie VE 
study with Burnham in Paris this Summer gists upon its being memorized phrase by = = 
are Mrs. John R. MacArthur, president of — phrase. He requires a well-formed and = 3 Ee 
the Thursday Musical Club; Ida Givens definite conception of every piece before = BALTIMORE, MD. In We: 
Wynne, who appeared brilliantly in Amer- the actual practice begins, thus eliminating 7. > 
ica last Winter, and Mrs. George Henry of hours of wasteful expenditure of nerve and - _———— —_——. 
Minneapolis, while many others are now muscle and fatigue of mind and ear. It is = NU { | 
preparing to sail. in finishing up a piece, however, that the 2p LMM MMMM SN 
A new Burnham scholarship has beencre- student learns to fully appreciate Burn- Tenet eq 
ated in New York by Mrs. John R. Mac- ham’e nower snd inapirational aualities | 5 
ated in New ork Dy Mrs. JonN KR. Mac ham’s power and inspirational qualities as —— —_ KF 
(Arthur, this time in connection with the a teacher, as well as his indefatigable pa- a” 
MacDowell Club of New York City, en- _tience. Phrase by phrase, passage by pass- 
titling the holder _to twelve lessons with age, sometimes note by note, the music has ~ 9 
Burnham during his stay in America. Mr. to be gone over again and again to get the [EZ = 
surnham will arrive in New York City in — true meaning. 
January for his big concert tour. Mr. Burnham has evolved a system of 
An interesting experience is a glimpse of unique technical exercises, which are the 
Mr. Burnham at work in hi t < a rrow f his i alli as ; ; : 
ee of ns F up bert es He ie pepper ode = ” _ W ms Mason der the direction of the Atlanta Music France, England and Germany and ex- 
alner ¢ ‘ & 1S © ae [Ulet. : an¢ veschetizky and also o ls many "er oe cer cts t lay with som r th ading or- 
believes in demonstrating everything at the years’ experience as a virtuoso. He holds, lestival Association. pects to play th some of the leading o 


piano and then drawing analogies in other 
branches of art, literature and the drama, 
so that the pupil is thoroughly aroused, 


mentally, musically and_ spiritually. He 
does not insist upon every one going 
through the Leschetizky method unless 


however, that too much technical study is 
apt to make the student mechanical in his 
playing, and that pieces, properly selected 
and practised, furnish the best kind of work 
and at the same time enable the pupil to 
build ‘up a répertoire Dt. @. 





Artists in the Ann Arbor Course 


Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Carl Flesch, the distinguished Hungarian 
violinist, are two of the artists who will 
appear in the course of concerts at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
\Ime. Matzenauer will sing on November 
tr and Mr. Flesch will give his recital on 
lebruary 18. 


Howard Wells Quits Berlin Classes for 
Vacation in Harz Mountains 


June 1.—Howard Wells, the 
American piano teacher of Berlin, 
starts on June 12 for a much needed rest 
in the Harz mountains, returning to Ber- 
lin early in August. Mr. Wells has firmly 
established himself as one of the most suc- 
cessful teachers in Berlin. In addition to 


BERLIN, 
popular 


the fine reputation which he 
his work as a teacher of the various phases 
of piano playing, there has been such de 
mand for his special course in pedagogy, 


has gained by 


which includes ear training, keyboard har 
mony, musical analysis and technic, that 
his following now ranks among the largest 
here. Next season Mr. Wells will again 
play in Berlin, appearing on January 17 as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra 


in Beethoven Saal. . 


Schumann Birthday Recital and Pupils’ 
Programs in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA., June 10.—The anniver 
sary of the birth of Schumann, on June 8, 
was fittingly observed here by a free or 
gan recital at the auditorium, in~ which 
only Schumann compositions were played. 
The concert was in charge of the city or 
ganist, Dr. Percy J. Starnes, and was un 








SEASON 


Violinist Frank Gittelson on the 
appeared under the baton of Ossip 
young artist played most extraordinarily, 
and musically, so that he may well count 
few chosen ones, and his great 
and estab ished. 


success 


public was never ending. 





:GITTELSON 


eS cs a 
Violinist 
1912-13 CONCERTIZING 


EUROPEAN PRESS! EXCERPTS: , 


Berlin Volks-Zeitung, January 22, 
Like a shady oasis in the desert so was the 
musical 
Gabrilowitsch 
technically, tonall 
himself 
was 


Breslauer Schlesische Volks-Zeitung, March 9, 


The Brahms Concerto belongs to his (Brahms’s) most 
beautiful compositions, but it requires a great artist to 
exhibit its beauties to the fullest extent. Frank Gittelson, a 
sixteen-year-old American, was the interpreter of the Con 
certo. With conscious power and authority the young artist 
conquered the immense difficulties of the work, such as 
double-stops, octaves, runs and glissandi, in the mos 
astounding manner and with the greatest ease. With deep 
musical feeling he exhibited the most soulful expression 
not only to the chaste austerity of the Brahms muse but 
to its innate sweetness. The applause of the enchanted 


IN EUROPE 


1913. 

concert of the 
horizon He 
and this 

among the 

well deserved 


1913. 











A big audience heard the 
gram;. “Jagdlied,” op. &2; 
lied,” op. 124; Evening 
legretto Scherzoso,” op. 99 
und ruhe,” ‘‘Mourning,” 
Ktudes Symphoniques, Finale, op. 13. 

\mong the many pupils’ rectials was 
that of Dorothy Scott, of the Atlanta 
Conservatory of a who gave an in- 
teresting recital in Cable Hall. The pupils 
of Mrs. C. A. Me Kibbin’s class held their 
closing June 6 at Mrs. Me- 


following pro- 
“Schlummer 
Music, op. 99; Al- 
“Schlaf’ nun, 
“Traumerei” 


xercises on 


Kibbin’s residence. On Thursday after- 
noon the pupils of Etta Catlett gave an 
interesting recital Mamie Clyburn, so 
prano, is adding interest to the series of 


organ and piano recitals being given by 
the pupils of Eda A. Bartholomew. The 
voice pupils of Lula Clark King and James 
C. Wardwell are planning to give two 
public recitals Mrs. Herbert H 
Mattingly’s piano pupils were heard in a 
recital on Saturday evening. 

Mrs. John Lamar Meek, one of the 
most popular singers in Atlanta’s social 
world, was heard Sunday in a concert for 
the prisoners at the United States peni- 
tentiary. ae we. 


soon 


Boston Symphony Increases Its List of 
Concerts in Providence 


ProvipeNcE, R. |., June 12.—The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is to give six concerts 
here next season instead of five, which has 
been the custom for the last seven years, 
as the large patronage has warranted an 
extra concert The list of soloists an 
nounced by W. H. Brennan, the business 
manager of the orchestra, includes Pade 
rewski and Iritz Kreisler, their only ap 
pearance in Providence being with the or- 
chestra, \lme. Teresa Careno, Max Pauer 
and Ilorence Hinkle ia. 3. Fe. 


Marie Therese Brazeau to be Heard in 
Three European Countries 


Boston, June 10.—Marie Théreése Bra 
zeau, the pianist, sailed June 7 on the Cin 
ciunatit for a four months’ stay in FE urope 


She will V1Ve 


concerts extensively in 


Miss Brazeau has had an active 
season in Boston and New York, having 
given a number of recitals at leading 
schools in the East and having also played 


chestras. 


at a number of private musicales at the 
homes of society people. Miss Brazeau 
visits Europe nearly every season and is 
decidedly popular with audiences in Paris 


and other important Europe an centers. 


Opera Offer foe Miss Clark 


Klizabeth Sherman Clark, a former 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, and who is prominent as a concert 
contralto, has received an offer for a sea- 
son of grand opera in Germany. While 
many concert dates have been booked for 
Miss Clark next season she may accept the 
Kuropean offer. Miss Clark will again 
spend the Summer in the Adirondack 
mountains. 


Mahler’s Eighth Symphony was played 
under Iritz Steinbach’s baton at the recent 
Lower Rhine Music Festival held in 


( ‘ he ne 
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LAROLA |NNER- PLAYER Supremacy 
ERFECTION of form and line; the luster of beautiful 


woods; a mechanism endowin; the untrained with mu- 
sicianly skill; ease of operation; and above all, unsurpassed 
quality of tone—these facts establish the supremacy 
CAROLA (NNER: PLAYER PIANOS. 
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Tour of the East as soloist with Boston Festival 


Orchestra just completed. Soloist season 1912-13 
with The Cecilia Society, Boston, Handel @& 
Haydn Society, Boston, Apollo Club, Boston, 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 





Address: 112 West 47th Street, 


New York 








“BEGIN MUSIC STUDY IN CRADLE,” SAYS CLARA BUTT 





N giving her views recently on the sub- 
ject of musical study, Mme. Clara Butt 
declared those singers fortunate whose 
musical knowledge began with the cradle 


under the guidance of their mothers. 

“It seems to be the impression of sing- 
ing teachers,’ said the contralto, “that 
voice students should not begin serious 
study until they are about sixteen. In 
this connection consider my case. I made 
my first public appearance when I was 14 
and sang ‘Ora pro Nobis’ from Gounod’s 


‘Workers.’ I was fortunate in having a 
thoroughly sensible teacher, D. W. 
Rootham, a non-believer in ‘tricks. He 


had no fantastic way of doing things, but 
merely listened for the beautiful in my 
voice and developed it, at the same time 
pointing out faults and explainine how to 
overcome them. The principal part of the 


process was making me realize where and 
how I was wrong. 

“After all, singing is singing, and I am 
convinced that my master’s idea of letting 
the voice grow with normal exercise and 
without excesses .was best. It was certainly 
better than hours of theory. Real singing 
with real music is immeasurably better 
than ages of conjecture. I do not mean 
that the student can omit preparatory 
work: solfeggios and scales are extremely 
useful. But why spend years weighing up 
theories about which there is dispute? 

“Even if, as some authorities modestly 
claim, the real old Italian school has been 
rediscovered, what is the benefit? An art 
teacher might rediscover the ectual pig- 
ments used by Raphael or Rembrandt; but 
to create a student who could duplicate 
the ‘Night Watch’ or the ‘Sistine Madon- 
na’ that is quite another story.” 





Herma Menth Ends Season with Recital 
in Stamford, Conn. 


Herma Menth, the young Austrian pian- 
ist, closed her active season on Monday 
evening with a piano recital at Stamford, 
Conn. Miss Menth will sail for Europe 
on the Kaiser Franz Joseph I, Saturday, 
June 21 She will spend the Summer with 
her relatives in Austria and will return 
to America early in the Fall to make ar- 
rangements for her numerous bookings 
next season. On December 12 and 13 
Miss Menth is scheduled to appear as solo- 
ist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 





American Violinist Returns for Tour 
After Success Abroad 


David Robinson, violinist, who made 
his American début at Steinert Hall, Bos- 
ten, in 1903, returned from Europe on the 
Adriatic June 13. Mr. Robinson has been 
for some years in Europe, where he studied 
for three years under Prof. Remy and for 
four years with Prof. Michael Press. Mr. 
Robinson is favorably known in Europe, 
where he has appeared in recital and as 
soloist with some of the large orchestras, 
and he will devote all his time to concert 
work the coming season in America. 





Berlin Society Honors Putnam. Griswold 


Bertin, June 14.—In honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Putnam Griswold, a musical recep- 
tion was given this week by Mrs. Anna B 
McElwee, and a large representation from 
the American colony extended compli- 
ments to the American basso who has 
been so signally honored this season by the 
Kaiser. During the reception Eloise Bay- 
lor, of Chattanooga, Tenn., who is to sing 
coloratura roles at Barmen-Elberfeld next 
season, was heard in several highly pleas- 
ing numbers. 


Dr. 





Carl Made Honorary Member of 
Buffalo Musicians’ Society 


William C. Carl has been elected an 
honorary member of the Society of Mu- 
sicians of Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. Carl recently 
made his twentieth concert appearance in 
that city. Dr. Carl has been engaged for 
the seventh time at Alleghany College, 
when he will play during commencement 
season. 





John Young Begins Tenth Year in Solo 
Position at Elberon, N. J. 


John Young, the New York tenor, be- 
gins his tenth year this Summer as tenor 








soloist of the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church at Elberon, N. J. Robert Gayler, 
organist and choirmaster. 


KEN T 
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Vienna New York 


MYRON KIDDER 


Personal Representative 


127 WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 
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CHARLES E. NIXON APPOINTED 





Prominent Critic Engaged as Chicago 
Opera Company Press Representative 


Word was received in New York this 
week to the effect that Charles E. Nixon, 
prominent in Chicago as a music critic and 
formerly manager of the Chicago office of 
MusIcaL America, has been appointed gen- 
eral press representative of the Chicago 
Opera Company, succeeding Howard Shel- 
ley, who has been engaged in a similar ca- 
pacity by Oscar Hammerstein. 

Mr. Nixon is peculiarly fitted for the 
work assigned to him. He enjoys a wide- 
spread acquaintanceship with mnewspaper- 
men throughout the country and counts 
among his personal friends nearly all of 
the prominent musical artists who have vis- 
ited America. As a writer on musical sub- 
jects he has long been recognized for the 
cleverness of his comments and the sound 
musical knowledge underlying his writings 
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CEDAR RAPIDS CHORUS IN 
IOWA’S GREAT FESTIVAL 


Minneapolis Orchestra Appears in Five 
Concerts with Noted Soloists and 
Local Choral Union 


Cepar Rapips, June 5.—The third 
season of the Cedar Rapids Choral Union 
has proved a financial and artistic success, 
under the direction of Prof. Earle G. Kil- 
leen, director of Coe College Conserva- 
tory. After this organization had brought 
noted artists and orchestras to Cedar 
Rapids and had made them “pay,” the sea- 
son closed with “Iowa’s Great Festival.” 
The five festival concerts were given in 
the City Auditorium this year, since the 
growth of the festival has made it impos- 
sible to give it in Coe College Chapel. 
The attendance at all of the concerts was 
large and the enthusiasm spontaneous. 
The hundred citizens who act as guaran- 
tors for the festival are proud of the fact 


that no deficit occurred. Plans are al- 
ready being laid for a greater festival next 
year. 

The first concert was devoted entirely 
to Wagner.and brought forward the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra, which was engaged for 
the entire series. The principal soloist 
was Marie Rappold. Her success was in- 
stantaneous in the Wagnerian scenes. 
The Choral Union of two hundred voices, 
under Prof. Killeen, sang “Messengers of 
Peace,” from “Rienzi,” and the finale of 
the first act of “Parsifal.” The effective 
assisting soloists were Luella Chilson- 
Ohrman, soprano; Joseph Schenke, tenor ; 
Arthur Middleton, bass; Ralph Leo, bari- 
tone, and Harry McKnight, bass. 

A feature of the next afternoon’s sym- 
phony concert was Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, which the orchestra, under 
Emil Oberhoffer, played with fine effect. 
The soloists were Mrs. Ohrman and Mr. 
Schenke, both of whom were entirely suc- 
cessful. The evening concert introduced 
to local audiences Mme. Gerville-Réache, 
who captivated her hearers with her won- 
derful voice and artistic portrayals. The 
orchestra, under Emil Oberhoffer, dis- 
closed its mastery of a delicate ptanissimo 
as well as tonal and dynamic shading. 
The concert master, Richard Czerwonky, 
achieved great success as soloist. The 
fourth concert further demonstrated the 
powers of the Minneapolis Orchestra and 





introduced Cornelius Van . Vliet, ’cellist, 
who scored emphatically; Barbara Wait, 
contralto, and Henry Williams, harpist. 


Devoting the final concert to Pierné’s 


to augment the Choral Union. The so- 
loists. were Mrs. Ohrman; Mary Ann 
Kaufman, soprano; Mrs. R. D. Taylor, so- 
prano; Mr. Schenke and Arthur Middle- 
ton, bass. The chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Killeen, gave the work a 
spirited and artistic interpretation. The 
subsidiary quartet was made up of Mar- 
garéet Sutherland, Louise Mansfield, Flor- 
ence Brownell and Elizabeth Pease. 





KAISER’S LABORS FOR MUSIC 





In No Other Art Has His Encourage- 
ment Borne Such Noble Fruit 


In none of the arts has the Emperor's 
encouragement borne as noble fruit as in 
music, says a writer in the New York Sun. 
describing Kaiser Wilhelm’s achievements 
in connection with the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his accession to the throne. In 
this art the Kaiser may indeed be called 
a creative organizer. The so-called “Im- 
perial Book of Song,” a collection of folk 
songs and folk music from the fourteenth 
century to the present day, instituted at 
his suggestion and with his help by the 
foremost musical experts of Germany, has 
come to be for Germany a popular treas- 
ure of lyric compositions such as no other 
people possesses. 

But he has done more than this. . By en- 
couraging musical contests, by awarding 
prizes to the most successful singing so- 
cieties and by other means he has infused 
an entirely new life into German popular 
song of to-day. At the last great singing 
contest, held in his presence at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main a few weeks ago, there were 
gathered more than 12,000 singers from all 
over Germany, a large number of them 
men from the workshop and the factory; 
and it can be stated on good authority that 
some of the most successful parts of the 
program were rendered by the singing 
encieties of the Westphalian coal miners. 
That is a result of the Emperor’s practical 
idealism. 





Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet in Festival 
of Long Island Church 


Inadvertently, the name of the Manhat- 
tan Ladies Quartet was omitted from a 
review, which appeared in Musitcat AMErR- 
1cA, of the musical festival of St. Thomas’s 
Church, Woodhaven, L. I, which was given 
at Arion Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., on May 
22. This successful organization contrib- 
uted to the pleasure of the evening with 
an excellent performance of Kampermann’s 
“Sunny Spain,” with orchestra accompani- 
ment; “Two Clocks,” by Rogers. and 
Root’s “Coming Through the Rye,” both 
of which they sang unaccompanied. These 
numbers were sung in fine style and with 

















“Children’s Crusade,” the managementen- perfect ensemble, which is a feature of 
rolled 200 children from the public schools their work. 
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IVY POEM CONTEST AT 
SMITH COLLEGE WON BY 
HAZEL GEROW DEYO 














Hazel Gerow Deyo 


The winner of the “Ivy Poem” competi- 
tion at Smith College this year is Hazel 
Gerow Deyo, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter C. Deyo of Hoboken, N. J. 

One hundred poems were submitted by 
members of the senior class, and from 
these, many of which were said to be of 
undoubted excellence, Miss Deyo’s was 
chosen as the best. The song will be sung 
at the ivy planting celebration this month. 





Twenty Music Graduates from Syracuse 
University 

Syracuse, N. Y., June 13.—There were 

twenty graduates this year from the music 


department of the College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University. The two evening 


-sica of Paris. 








concerts showed a high standard of ex- 
cellence, among those worthy of special 
mention being Elsie Farnham, who played 
the first movement of the Grieg A Minor 
concerto with orchestra; Barbara Treat, 
Violin Concerto in D Minor, Wieniawski: 
Rilla Parsons, two piano solos, “Liebe- 
straum,” No. 3, in A flat, Liszt; Concert 
Etude, “The Waves,’ Moszkowski; and 
Sara Gurovitch in the Andantino and 
Finale of the Tschaikowsky Concerto in 
B Flat Minor. he Vi Oe 


TOO MUCH CLASSIFICATION 








Pigeon-hole Methods Applied to Music 
Have Their Dangers 


Music has been for a very long time the 
prejudged victim of the hierarchy of clas- 
sification, writes Emile Vuillermoz in Mu- 
The study of forms, or, to 
speak the elegant language of the spe- 
cialists, morphology, has contributed to 
the establishment of unbreakable barriers 
between different methods of. writing mu- 
sic without concerning itself with afhnities 
of thought. Estheticism has become little 
by little similar to one of those pieces of 
American furniture which contain special 
compartments and drawers for’ every 
imaginable kind of waste paper. There 
is a set of pigeon-holes for the sonata, a 
compartment for the symphony, a special 
place for the quartet, a secret drawer for 
the song, a slot for the character-piece, a 
shelf for the ‘album-leaf’.and a separate 
chest for the concerto. 

Impossible to break down, the classifica- 
tion is methodic, and all music is finally 
put in its proper place. The general pub- 
lic, which likes all simplifications, fully ap- 
preciates the convenience of this method, 
and learns by heart all the labels which 
enable it to possess an alphabetic index of 
the history of the art. And it cannot hide 
its bewilderment when it finds itself in 
the presence of a work of which the form, 
the character, the dimensions and the spirit 


do not accord with the divisions of the 
patent cabinet. This conception of 
musical history, while extremely  con- 


venient for the pedagog and for the vul- 
garization of the art, is terribly dangerous 
for contemporary musical producers. It 
accustoms the public to considering all new 
work from a wrong angle; it gives to ex- 
terior matters distressing importance. 
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IMPROVISA TION AND COMPOSITION 


An Analysis of tnapteatienh:< Sebi Constitutes - Originality —The 
Question of Plagiarism or Reminiscence 





By ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 








|’ is a difficult matter to analyze the phe- 
nomena which attend musical inspira- 
tion. They cannot be particularized, or 
even described, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. Therefore, since in this case 
direct observation is impossible, metaphors 
must be employed. It may be said, for ex- 
ample, that the musician feels lifted out 
of himself, as it were, while in the act of 
composing ; that there is a species of inward 
movement which gives the illusion that he 
is being impelled by another being within 
him. This is but the nearby impression of 


the actual state. In order to describe it 
more definitely the characteristics would 
have to be accurately observed in the very 
act, which is impossible. From which the 
conclusion may be drawn that musical in- 
spiration is an access of enthusiasm or, in 
other words, of partial mental alienation. 
Improvisation goes to show that it is so. 
While the player’s hands run over the key- 
board, his eyes are ardent, his gaze is 
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fixed and his attention concentrated. A 
theme suddenly presents itself; the player 
hears it and the entire phrase springs forth, 
complete, self-suggested. And the impro- 


viser feels that he is only the instrument,. 


the medium, the agent of an intangible im- 
pulse within him. Nevertleless, he is the 
composer although he is not conscious that 
he is composing. He knows that his hands 
are playing, but he does not know the re- 
sult. He is the discoverer or inventor of a 
subject that he does not recognize as _ be- 
longing to another ; therefore he is its orig- 
inal inventor. 

The reasoning is quite correct. If neces- 
sary, it might be proved by the phenomena, 
already indicated, which tend to establish 
the subjective reality of that inspiration 
which always partakes of enthusiasm, of 
ecstasy and of alienation. It is by reason 
of this partial mental alienation that the 
inventor (that is to say, the composer or 
discoverer) hears the springing forth of 
his invention almost in the same way that 
a stranger would hear it. Thus the in- 
ventor is not responsible for his discovery ; 
indeed, it may happen that he has discov- 
ered nothing at all. Despite all he may 
say, he cannot decide for himself; or, if 
he attempts to do so, he can decide only 
when the fit of inspiration is over; in 
short, the reality of the inspiration is 
judged by its objective results. 


Originality of Phrase 


Sometimes the reality of the inspiration 
is measured by the beauty of the resultant 
phrase. But it is not enough that the 
phrase should be beautiful, or that it 
should have sprung out like an organism 
in obedience to a divine fiat lux; the 
phrase must. also be original. Now the 
originality of a musical phrase can only 
be shown negatively. In music, that which 
[ have never heard is original; so think all 
hearers and all composers. The composer 
decides that his phrases are original when, 
after seeking as far as possible in his 
mind’s perspective, he meets with no phrase 
similar to his own. Since the sounds that 
his fingers have called forth do not resem- 
ble anything he has ever heard, he must be 
their inventor. So he argues. 

The criterion is two-fold in improvisa- 
tion—invention. It consists of a double 
argument: (a) The phrase springs from 
under my fingers; (b) never having heard 
it before or anywhere else, | cannot at- 
tribute it to another. Therefore, | am its 
composer. In composition-invention it is 
perceptibly different. Sometimes the 
phrase sings inwardly; the composer mi ikes 
a note of it; and here the case of impro- 
vising is repeated. The composer is seated 
at his table’ with pen in hand, writing only 
occasionally and thinking deeply of his 
phrases before writing them. Yet, even in 
this case we may speak of inspiration, if 
the written phrase has no previous coun- 
terpart. Whence a distinction is necessary 
between the subjective and the objective 
natures of musical inspiration. The latter 
may be reduced to one which becomes the 
criterion, namely, originality. 


Plagiarism or Reminiscence 


In the opinion of outsiders, inspiration 
is the more strongly vouched for by the 
fact that the melody invented is clear, sim- 
ple. flowing and, above all, original. The 
public does not relish finding traces of 
some other composition in a work submit 
ted for the first time. It protests and be- 
comes indignant at the plagiarism. This 
same public would be very much astonished 
if it were told that plagiarism in music is 
so rare as to be negligible, and neverthe 
less that reminiscence is far more frequent 
than is imagined. Let us try to make sure 
of this. We have no longer to inquire 
whether we have to do with an improviser 
or a composer. The question is no longer 
to know how the phrase came: it has come 


and it has been pronounced original. Its 
counterpart did not exist. 

Decisions of this nature are of almost 
daily occurrence in a composer’s life. 
They may be sincere-or erroneous. One 
may remember, and yet entirely fail to per- 
ceive that there is remembrance. Such is 
the well-known phenomenon of reminis- 
cence. In English, the word. “reminis- 
cence” is applied to the phenomena of in- 
complete memory. Webster says: “The re- 
trieving of a thing at present forgot, or 
but confusedly remembered.” When | 
think I am generating and | am in point of 
fact regenerating, the regeneration is mem- 
ory’s phenomenon. But | do not recognize 
what I regenerate, seeing that | believe [| 
am generating ; therefore, the remembrance 
is incomplete. This is very elementary 
psychology. Let us take an example from 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar”: “I am, as 
you would say, a cobbler * * * a 
mender of bad soles,” and again, from the 
“Merchant of Venice’: “Not on thy sole, 
but on thy soul, harsh Jew.” It is very 
evident that if | write a play and make one 
of the characters use one of these lines, 
everyone will recognize them as borrowed. 
But if I make him say: 

“Tf thou dost this, there shall be no more 

shoe-mending; 

Every man shall have a special care of his 

own soui, 

And carry in his pocket his two confessors,” 
no one will recognize them. On the other 
hand, | may have given the actor these 
lines without thinking of ‘Julius Caesar” 
or of the “Merchant of Venice”; yet it is 
certain that there will be five or six foolish 
people in the audience who will believe that 
I have been stealing from. Shakespeare and 
have endeavored to hide the theft, by 
changing the wording. People like these, 
who, in unmusical matters, seem to be 
fairly intelligent, are found in too great a 
number in’ opera houses and concert halls. 
They protest indignantly, as if the com- 
poser had wilfully stolen his phrase from 
Pecthoven or Berlioz, and had altered it 
so that it might not be noticed. 

Reminiscence in Composing 


The truth is that nothing of the kind 
happened. But every one knows, or should 
know, that it is not necessary to take a 
model in order to imitate that model 
Writing music in the style of that of one 
composer or another incurs the risk of re- 
peating these without either knowing or 
wishing it, without even having in mind the 
phrases that seem to have been taken from 
them. The very general truth which has 
just been mentioned would be devoid of in- 
terest were it not that it leads us to the 
two extreme points of an ideal line; the 
one, invention by specific reminiscence, the 
other, invention by general reminiscence. 
People who are annoyed when their atten- 
tion is called, in an opera or a symphony, 
to some phrase which has already been 
heard and, consequently, which has already 
been invented, will exclaim: “So you think 
those two phrases are alike? They are, in- 
deed both composed with the seven notes 
of the scale!” 

The truth is that the two phrases, one of 
which arouses the recollection of the other, 
are perhaps not identical, but capable of 
being matched or made alike since they are 
naturally associated in our memory. With 
out doubt, the seven notes are the material. 
But thev are far from being the only ma 
terial. The composer thought he was gen 
erating, or inventing, when he was regen- 
erating. Perhaps he had never heard the 
phrase that is in the minds of his hearers 
[his is scarcely of any importance, even if 
he had heard any similar; and it is un 
necessary to question him about it, in order 
to make sure. Besides, it may be noticed 
that the impression of similitude is much 
more common among people who hear but 
little music than among frequent concert- 
goers. The more musical culture is de- 
veloped, the less we are inclined to dis- 
cover ‘in a new phrase features that are 
similar to an old phrase. That does not 
mean that an impression of originality is 
felt. Only instead. of imagining that the 
phrase comes from a special defined source, 
it is considered as derived from a common 
source. In this there is seldom any mis- 
take. This is what I call being sensitive to 
the effects of general reminiscence. 

This general reminiscence is a psychologi 
cal function which reaches all the actions 
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of. creative imagination. It is constantly 
present in acquiring a language. A child 
begins by repeating complete phrases. He 
repeats them without having any idea of 
them and so obeys the laws of special rem- 
iniscence. Then, urged by necessity, he 
makes phrases and, to do so, he is com- 
pelled to break away from the verbal asso- 
ciations so long recorded in his mind. 
Whence it is seen that general reminis- 
cence, necessary to language, is indispens- 
able to every inventive effort, that is to 
say, to every effort of association following 
a dissociation. 
Remembering from Afar 


In his opera of “Die Feen” Wagner de- 
cides to write in the style of Weber. He 
will imitate without copying; but he will 
imitate. Now, what is imitating but 
remembering from afar, so to speak? 
The metaphor that I have used is 
hardly exact. The attitude of Wag- 
ner, a premeditated attitude, implied 
ay appeal to memory, and to a memory that 
was turned in a definite direction. How- 
ever, from:the fact that it was a style and 
not a work that was to be imitated, it was 
absolutely imperative to keep away from 
any special reminiscence, whose influence 
might have given rise to inevitable plagiar- 
isms. Whoever has made any effort in 
musical invention has been obliged to fight 
against the perpetually threatening invasion 
of too near remembrances. In order to ex- 
press this kind of struggle, there is no 
more correct image than that of a spectator 
going farther and farther off from a pic- 
ture or a landscape, in order to look at it 
from a distance and to generalize his im- 
pression. What has to be inquired is to 
what kind of reminiscence would a com- 
poser have recourse w ho had adopted Wag- 
ner’s attitude? If not to special reminis- 
cence, would it be to general or to frag- 
mentary reminiscence ? 

It is self-evident that the interested party 
herein could not reply. It is equally evi- 
dent that, if the function of general remin- 
iscence did not act in the artist, the frag- 
mentary reminiscence would not act. The 
latter exists only by means of the former; 
it is its first degree, as it were. One might 
say that it is the means of which general 
reminiscence is the end. Therefore, the 
degree of an artist’s originality is meas- 
ured by the predominance of general rem- 
iniscence over fragmentary reminiscence. 

But the general reminiscence whose de- 
grees are indefinite in number cannot be 
other than the true source of musical in- 
spiration. The painter’s inspiration may 
have another: the direct vision of models 
supplied by nature. The musician’s in- 
spiration is always derived from a pre- 
existing musical source. And that is why, 
in the history of music, the principle of 
the imitation of compositions by composi- 
tions is constantly verified. 
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MATERNA FORSAKES HER LONG 
RETIREMENT TO HONOR WAGNER 


Original ‘‘Kundry” at Bayreuth Sings Parts of the Same Role in Cen- 
tennial Concert in Vienna—Voice and Art of the Great Soprano 
Still Potent to Allure Weeps Her Gratitude as Delighted Demon- 
strations Recall Past Glories—Schoenberg Wins Mahler Prize. 
Strauss to Write Symphonic Prelude for Inaugural of Vienna’s New 


Concert House 


© ach May 30.—In celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of 
Richard Wagner’s birth, the Vienna 
Academic Union, on the evening of May 
21, arranged a concert in the small hall 
of the Musikverein building, the greater 
part of the second and third acts of “Par- 
sifal” being on the program. 
arly interesting 
consisted in 


The peculi- 
feature of the occasion 
the Kundry 
parts by the creator of the rdle at the first 
performance of “Parsifal” in 
Frau Amalie 
membered in 


the singing of 


Sayreuth, 
Friedrich-Materna, well re- 
America also for her im- 
personation of Wagner heroines. It was 
truly wonderful to note what freshness 
of voice the great artist still retains, es- 
pecially in the higher notes, and an intense 
pleasure to hear the delicacy and sweet- 
ness of her piano passages, to observe her 
complete command of the dramatic ele- 
ments of the part. 


The hall was crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity by those eager to hear once again 
the great singer whom Wagner himself 
consecrated, and loud and prolonged were 
the enthusiastic expressions of delight and 
admiration at her art. The great tears 
rolled down her cheeks as she bowed again 
and again from the platform, but her eyes 
shone and her lips smiled. 

Hermann Gurtler, the popular Jieder 
singer, gave a fine interpretation of the 
music allotted to Parsifal. He rendered 
the “Charfreitag-Zauber” with profound 
feeling and the chaste expression it calls 
for and is intended to convey. As Gur- 
nemanz, Dr. Nikolaus Schwarz unfolded 
all the sonority of his musical bass. The 
flower girls were sung by pupils of Mme. 
Rosa Papier, among whom she numbers 
some fair young Americans. Their fresh, 
sweet voices and faces were well adapted 
to the flower maiden scene. 


A Student Celebration 


On the following morning the Wagner 
\cademic Society offered a program in 
like celebration in the splendid festival hall 
of the University. The students appeared 
in full force, decorated with the ribbons 
of their various fraternities. Professor 
Pawlikowsky, the musical lector of the 
University, led in the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture, executed by the orchestra of the 
Academic Society, which consists entirely 
of students. The dean of the philosophic 
faculty of the University delivered the fes- 
tival address, and at its conclusion Dr. Emil 
Shipper sang with dignity “Verachtet mir 
den Meister nicht” from the “Meister- 
singer.” The impressive celebration worth- 
ily concluded with the closing scene of the 
“Meistersinger,” splendidly delivered by 
the Academic Singing Society and mem 
bers of the Wagnerverein 

\t the Hofoper a modest attempt at a 


Wagner celebration was made in the per- 
formance of this same opera on the even- 
ing of the 22d; it presented no new fea- 
tvres, however. It was conducted in his 
manner by 


customary excellent Franz 


May. The first award has been made to 
Arnold Schoenberg. Members of the cura- 
torium of the fund are Ferruccio Busoni, 
Alma Maria Mahler, Dr. Richard Strauss 
and Conductor Bruno Walter. The man- 
agement is in the hands of Herr [Fritz 
Redlich. 

At the Hofoper a revival of Goldmark’s 
charming “Cricket on the Hearth” proved 
a pleasing break in the somewhat monot- 
onous repertory. The composer has given 
to Dickens’s sentimental story just the 
right kind of music, melodies that are sweet 
and singable, orchestral tones full of 
warmth and harmony. 

A Verdi cycle is planned for June and 
rehearsals therefor are going industriously 
forward. In the opera of “Falstaff,” the 
\merican soprano, Edna De Lima, will 
sing the Anna. It is gratifying to remark 
that no members of the company figure 





Women prominent in Vienna Music, four of them Americans, taking tea with MUSICAL 


AMERICA'S correspondent. 


From left to right: Frau Professor Leschetizky, Addie Funk, 


Mrs. Delia Gregor, wife of the Director of the Hofoper; Florence Trumbull, Pianist; Mrs. 
Margaret Melville-Liszniewska, Composer and Pianist 


Schalk. Herr Schalk celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday May 28. He has a wide field of 
activity, being not only chief conductor at 
the Hofoper, but teacher of the school of 
conducting at the Vienna Conservatory and 
head of the pupils’ orchestra as well. 


The City’s Contribution 


In further commemoration of Wagner’s 
centenary, the Vienna City Council, in 
recognition of the fact that in this city the 
great master in the years 1863 and 1864 
composed one of his greatest works, 
“Meistersinger,”’ voted a considerable sum 
of money as a contribution to the fund 
for erecting a Wagner memorial in 
Vienna 

The Gustay Mahler fund, which was cre 
ated shortly after the composer’s death by 
his friends and admirers, has now attained 
to the stately sum of 55,000 crowns (about 
This will be applied to an annual 
Gustav Mahler prize to musicians on the 
anniversary of Mahler’s death, the 18th of 


$11.000 ). 
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more frequently on the Hofoper’s program 
than do our compatriots. 


Vienna’s New Concert House 


The “Concerthaus Gesellschaft” proposes 
to make the inauguration of the new con 
cert house next October a specially note- 
worthy The laying of the cap 
stone will take place at noon on October 
19, whereupon there will be a concert in 
each of the three halls of the special kind 
for which it is intended. For the opening 
concert in the large hall, Dr. Richard 
Strauss, at the request of the Concerthaus 
Gesellschaft, is writing a symphonic Vor- 
spiel. This concert will be given with co- 
operation of the Concertverein and will be 
under the lead of Ferdinand Lowe. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony will suc 
ceed the Vorspiel, and the soloists, already 
secured for the occasion, will be [rau 
Noordewier Reddingius, Adrienne’ von 
Kraus-Osborne, Leo Slezak and [elix von 
Kraus 

The inaugural concert in the middle hall 
will be devoted to works by Haydn, Mo- 
zart and Beethoven, instrumental works 
for small orchestra. The soloists will be 
Fugen d’Albert and Concertmaster Adolf 
Busch. The opening concert in the small 
hall will be a song recital by Johannes Mes 
chaert, who will have on his program the 
three greatest of Vienna’s song writers, 
franz Schubert, Johannes Brahms and 
Hugo Wolf. The Concertverein will take 
up its permanent abode in the new house 
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German Singing Society was _ pleasantly 
marked last evening by a most enjoyable 
concert at the large Musikvereins Saal, at 
which the American visitors sang them- 
selves into the hearts of the Viennese by 
a number of finely rendered German songs, 
and into that of the American colony in 
particular by time-honored “Dixie” and 
“Old Black Joe.” The popular American 
pianist, Marie Louise Bailey-Apfelbeck, 
was the soloist, playing with wonted vir- 
tuosity Chopin’s Ballad in G and the Schu- 
bert-Liszt arrangement of the “Erlking.” 
She scored-a particular success with a bril- 
liant rendering of “Wild Waters,” an ex- 
ceedingly effective piano composition by 
Ernest Verdayne, the young Anglo-Amer- 
ican composer, whose work, “Dethroned 
Gods,” had the distinction recently of being 
accepted by Queen Alexandra, a_ favor 
rarely accorded in England. 
Appige FuNK, 





EMIL FISCHER 75 


Famous Wagnerian Basso Celebrates 
Anniversary in New York 


Emil Fischer, the famous basso, who 
was the first Hans Sachs in “Meister- 
singer,” the first King Marke in “Tristan,” 
the first ’anderer in “Siegfried” and the 
first //agen in “Gotterdammerung” to ap- 
pear in New York, celebrated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of his birth at his home, 
No. 1387 Lexington avenue, New York, on 
June 13. Mr. Fischer retired from the op- 
eratic stage more than twenty years ago, 
except for a very few occasional appear- 
ances, and since his retirement has been a 
teacher of singing. 

Mr. Fischer was born in Braunschweig, 
both his father and mother being opera 
singers. His father did not wish him to 
become a professional singer, so for atime 
he studied farming but eventually his na- 
tive bent was given free rein. 

Mr. Fischer’s operatic début was made in 
the Stadt Theater of Graz in 1857, in the 
role of the Seneschal in “Jean de Paris.” 
He was singing at the Dresden Royal Opera 
when Walter Damrosch persuaded him to 
come to New York, and he appeared for 
the first time at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on November 25, 1885. He imme- 
diately gained great renown for his inter- 
pretation of Wagnerian roles at the time 
when these dramas were having their first 
performances in this country. 


Maggie Teyte Discusses Audiences 


Maggie Teyte spoke to a London re- 
porter recently about audiences: “A Ger- 
man audience is very severe. I like sing- 
ing in England, because an English audi- 
ence puts you at your ease at once. In 
\merica it is according to the city, be- 
cause the cities there are so far apart that 
each seems as though it might be in a dif- 
ferent nation. In New York the audiences 
are—yes, very nice They are greater 
connoisseurs than others because they hear 
the very And they expect the best 
as well. French audiences, | am afraid, 
to-day are getting very difficult. I scarcely 
know why, but I think it may be that they 
have heard such a lot. They used to say 
that England was the dumping ground of 
the riff-raff of the world. Well, for me, 
Paris is the dumping ground of the mu- 
sical world.” 


best. 


Famous Alma-Tadema “Autograph” 
Piano Withdrawn from Sale 


Lonpon, June 9.—The sale of the collec- 
tion of art objects formed by the late Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema began at his studio 
in St. John’s Wood to-day \fter $3,675 
had been bid for the famous “autograph” 
grand pianoforte, with parchment panels 
bearing the autographs of famous mu- 
Paderewski, 








sicians, including Joachim, 
Sarasate, Melba and others it was with- 
drawn. 
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HALLETT GILBERTE 
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A sympathetic and satisfying accompanist. 

Louise Homes 
An accompanist of oe - talent. Leo Slezak 
A thorough musician and artist. Fernando Tanara 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


Accom panying—Coeching in Opera and Oratorio 
226 West 129th Street, NEW YORK 
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TEACHER OF “VOCAL ART SCIENCE” 
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October - April in Europe 





Three Thousand in Milan Pay Tribute to Famed Composer at Perform- 
ances Under Maestro Serafin—-Noted Artists Heard at Farewell 


Concert in Teatro Carcano 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Via San Maria Fulcorina, 
Milan, May 31, 1913. 


OTWITHSTANDING the great agi- 
tation of the labor strikes which 
threatened the serenity and success of 
musical affairs, the two commemorative 
performances in honor of Giuseppe Verdi 
held at the Conservatoire drew an enor- 
mous audience, among which was in evi- 


dence the Lord Mayor, Count Greppi and 
many other distinguished persons. Con- 
ducted by Maestro Serafin, the concerts 
were given by the orchestra and singers of 
the Scala, three hundred performers in all, 
and they proved worthy of the strong musi- 
cal interest focused upon them. 

The programs given previously at the 
People’s Theater were repeated. Although 
the matinee throng was not such as to tax 
the seating capacity, the evening audience 
was all that could be desired, about three 
thousand tickets being sold. At both per- 
formances marked demonstrations of en- 
thusiasm prevailed. The heartfelt char- 
acter of the applause, not only for the per- 
formers but as evidence of recognition of 
the colossal bust of. Verdi placed in the 
center of the stage, is indescribable. To 
this figure were directed the sentiments of 
Maestro Serafin as he received a large 
wreath of laurel, and the conductor took 
advantage of the moment by delivering an 
impassioned address eulogizing the author 
of “Rigoletto” as a creator of noble fervor 
among his countrymen. The way opened 
up by Verdi, he declared, knows no limita- 
tion, and the real value of his composi- 
tion became significant from the hour when 
he took his departure from the earthly 
theater. 


Farewell to Old Carcano 


A noteworthy musical event was the 
farewell to the celebrated old Theater 
Carcano, shortly to be demolished and re- 
built as a modern opera house. Milanese 
aristocracy flocked to the entertainment, 
which was widely heralded by the Press 
Association of Lombardy, in such num- 
bers that standing room was at a premium. 


The program was opened by a speech 
from the Right Honorable Cappa, which 
reviewed the glorious past of the theater 
designed by the eminent architect Canonico, 
and which had fostered many noted disciples 
of the lyric art. Emma Vecla sang with 
exquisite charm three ancient French songs 
and received much applause. After this 
Count Carlo di Modrone, the managing 
director of the entertainment, played the 
piano. 
by the orchestra, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Mme. Poli-Randacio and the bari- 
tone, Dominico Viglione Borghese, sang 
magnificently, the former the aria of the 
opera “Lituani,” and the latter the prologue 
from “Pagliacci.” The first part of the 
program concluded with lines beautifully 
recited by Lida Borelli, the famous Italian 
actress. 

The audience was fascinated by Rosina 
Storchio, who displayed her vécal and his- 
trionic charms in “Don Pasquale.” She 
was ably supported by the~ tenor, Paga- 
nella; the baritone, Pacini,. and the bass, 
Pini-Corsi. The entertainment closed with 
a farce entitled “After the Performance,” 
written by Sabatino Lopez, in which were 
heard Lida Borelli, Signor Gaudusio and 
Count Castelbarco, who, together with the 
author, received many plaudits. 


Scala Concert Enjoyed 


On May 30 a concert was given at the 
Scala under the direction of Maestro Saza- 
noff. While the program contained no 
novelties calculated to arouse the curi- 
osity of its hearers, it was prepared with 
good taste. It was dedicated to Tschai- 
kowsky and Wagner. The Fourth Sym- 
phony in F Minor, op. 36, of the Russian 
composer, was highly appreciated, espe- 
cially the andante and scherzo movements. 
All of the Wagnerian selections were lis- 
tened to with profound attention, and the 
Rienzi Overture and “Die Meistersinger” 
were deeply enjoyed. The orchestra played 
with vigor and the artistic discernment of 
its leader, Maestro Sazanoff, evoked ap- 
proval. The latter conducted several con- 
certs at the Scala last year and attained 
no inconsiderable success. 

A. PONCHIELLT. 





MISSOURI SCHOOL ADVANCES 





Christian College Adds Fine Artists to 
Its Faculty 


CoLuMBIA, Mo., June 10.—A most suc- 
cessful season has been concluded by the 
Christian College Conservatory of Music, 
one of the oldest conservatories in the 
middle West. The college is well along in 
its seventh decade and numbers many of 
the South’s finest women among its alumni. 
Under the presidency of Mrs. L. W. St. 


Clair-Moss, the conservatory has made 
most progressive advances. 
A notable addition to the faculty was 


made in the engaging of the Dutch pianist, 
Paul van Katwijk, who formerly held the 
position of head of the piano department 
in the National Conservatory at Helsing- 
fors. He has created a sensation in his 
various recital appearances. Another facul- 
ty member who has been doing consistently 
good work in the concert field is Kelly L. 
Alexander, baritone, whose tours have 
called him as far South as Corpus Christi, 
Tex. An honor paid to Mr. Alexander was 
a request to sing before the Missouri 
House of Representatives. Mary L. Barks, 
also of the faculty, has been an able ac- 
companist and soloist on his tours. 

Another charming singer in the facultv 
is Emile Gehring, soprano, who is a pupil 
of Regina de Sales, and who makes a spe- 
cialty of lieder programs. During Klara 
Hartman’s two years’ connection with the 
college she has made numerous successful 
appearances as a pianist. She is a pupil 
of Allen Spencer, of Chicago. Another 
valuable member of the piano faculty is 
Walter Roberts, a former student of the 
conservatory. 5 


The Rev. H. E. K. Whitney, who has a 
boys’ choir of sixty voices in Cripple 
Creek, Col. gave a concert on June 12, in 
Canon City. The Inter-Mountain Adult 
Chorus, of forty, under Mr. Whitney’s di- 
rection, added diversity to the program of 
English, French, American and Welsh 
part songs. 





MUNICIPAL OPERA SETBACK 





San Francisco Enterprise Encounters 


Legal Obstacle 


SAN FRANcisco, June 12.—A ruling was 
made in the Supreme Court of California 
to-day which forbids the city of San Fran- 
cisco to allow the Musical Association, a 
private corporation, to build the proposed 
$750,000 municipal opera house on land 
owned by the city. The building was to 
have been erected on a site in the civic 
center. 

The decree was to the effect that it is 
not within the power of the city to permit 
a private corporation to build on city land 
and then turn over the “entire control and 
management of the land with the building 
to a board composed for the main part of 


persons whom the municipality has not 
selected, and whose actions it cannot 
direct.” 





Lexington Has Its First Festival 


LEXINGTON, Ky., June 5.—Lexington re- 
cently experienced its most engrossing mu- 
sical event of its first May festival with 
Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” as the principal 
offering of the two concerts. This cantata 
was given an excellent performance by 
the Lexington chorus of 250, with thirty 
orchestral players from Lexington and the 
Cincinnati Symphony, conducted by Bruce 
Reynolds, a resident violinist, who gained 
splendid results in his mew capacity. 
Notable solo singing was contributed by 
Evan Williams, the noted oratorio tenor; 
Charles Norman Granville, the popular 
baritone; Grace Dyer, the Buffalo soprano, 
and Amanda Maull, a Cincinnati contralto, 
who was warmly greeted as a former Lex- 
ington resident. Myrtle Kesheimer lent 
able pianistic aid. The second evening was 
given up to a recital by Messrs. Williams, 
Granville and Young. Katherine Cochran 
was the efficient president of the festival 
association. 
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PHILHARMONIC LOSES 
A STEADFAST FRIEND 


Death of Mrs. George R. Sheldon 
Removes One of Society’s 
Staunch Supporters 





" To casual readers of the newspapers, the 
chief impression left by the death of Mrs. 
George R. Sheldon on June 16 may have 
been the fact that 
she was the wife of 
the New York bank- 
er and treasurer of 
the Republican Com- 
mittee. To the city’s 
music lovers, how- 
ever, there was 
something of a per- 
sonal loss in the 
passing away of a 
woman who, as one 
of the moving spir- 
its of the Philhar- 
monic Society, had 
probably done more 
than any other New 
Yorker for the 
cause of orchestral 
music in the me- 
tropolis. 

Mrs. Sheldon had been ill for some weeks, 
and ten days before her death she had un- 
dergone an operation for intestinal trouble. 
She became so much better that she 
had planned to sail for Europe with her 
daughter, Mrs. Sheldon Fuller, but last 
Saturday she suffered a relapse, and was 
unconscious for some hours before her 
death. 

Until the very last Mrs. Sheldon had 
been extremely active in the affairs of the 
Philharmonic Society and she was its vice- 
president at the time of her death. For 
twenty-five years Mrs. Sheldon had been 
ardently interested in the organization and 
she had been one of its patrons in the old 
days when the orchestra was a co-operative 
hody. Five years ago Mrs. Sheldon had 
saved the society from disorganization by 
making a zealous canvass of the city’s 
music lovers and _ public-spirited citizens, 
and calling forth a substantial guarantee 
fund. Since that time Mrs. Sheldon has 
been a director of the society, and she had 
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triumphs, has arrived in 
America to take charge of 
the Piano Department of 
the Chautauqua Summer 
School, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
(July 5-August 16), where, 
in addition to private 
lessons, he will give 


A Series of 24 Interpreta- 
tion Classes and Courses 
for Pianists and 


Advanced Teachers. 


As Mr. Hutcheson will re- 
turn to Europe the latter 
part of August, this will be 
the only opp¢ yrtunity Amer- 
ican students will have to 
study under one who, dur- 
ing the past season, was 
hailed by German and 
English critics as one of the 
very greatest living pianists. 
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much to do with the engagement of the 
present conductor, Josef Stransky. 

It was following Mrs. Sheldon’s splendid 
work for the orchestra that Joseph Pulitzer 
decided to make his bequest to the society 
of $500,000, and Mrs. Sheldon’s great de- 
sire at the time of her death was to see the 
legal formalities adjusted so that the soci- 
ety might actually come into possession of 
this endowment. Mrs. Sheldon’s executive 
ability was remarkably keen and she gave 
to the Philharmonic not only a strong finan- 
cial support, but much of her time and 
business judgment. 

Mrs. Sheldon came quite naturally by 
her philanthropic qualifications, as she was 
a daughter of George I. Seney, founder of 
the Methodist Episcopal Hospital in Brook- 
lyn, and after the death of her father she 
took charge of his various benefactions. 
Her own philanthropic interests turned to- 
ward music, as she was a talented amateur 
musician, and many musicales of distinc- 
tion were given at the Sheldon residence. 
Aside from her musical activities, Mrs. 
Sheldon was a conspicuous figure in New 
York’s social life, in the best sense of that 
phrase. Besides Mrs. Sheldon Fuller, she 
had another daughter, Mrs. Samuel Stevens 
Sands. 

Mrs. Sheldon’s funeral was held at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York, on 
Wednesday morning, and the Philharmonic 
Society was represented at the service by 
its directors. 


GOOD TIMES FOR MUSIC 





Manager Anderson Reflects the Light of 
Optimism He Observed on Trip 


More than fifty per cent. increase in busi- 
ness over the past season is the encourag- 
ing announcement of Walter Anderson, the 
New York manager, who has just returned 
from a month’s trip through the Middle 
West. 

“The thing that pleases me most,” said 
Mr. Anderson, “about the large increase in 
business is not only the element of pros- 
perity and optimistic feeling everywhere, 
but in the fact that my artists must have 
made good to be re-engaged, creating in 
new territory and retaining with old or- 
ganizations the confidence that can be 
gained only by producing results. The New 
York Oratorio Society, Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society, Evanston Festival, Spring- 
field Festival, Chicago Apollo Club, Co- 
lumbia University Choral Society, Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Boston Cecilia 
Society, Norfolk Festival, Albany Festival, 
Bethlehem Bach Festival and others are 
among the important organizations where 
my artists have been booked the past sea- 
son and where they have met with most 
gratifying success. 

“Not a single cry of bad times or dis- 
couragement have | met with on my trip. 
Even in the flooded districts | was able to 
obtain a large list of engagements. The 
splendid western progressive spirit never 
had such crucial test as it received in Ohio, 
but everywhere they are showing true 
American progressiveness and rising supe- 
rior to the distressing conditions cf only a 
few months ago. My European trip will 
have to be curtailed somewhat; however, 
I shall get a much-needed rest and come 
back expecting to make my tenth year as a 
manager the best I have ever known.” 


M. H. Hanson to Serve at Ziegler Insti- 
tute Examinations 


Manager M. H. Hanson, who has recently 
heen added to the advisory board of the 
Society for the Promotion of Opera in Eng 
lish, will this week serve on the board of 
examiners for the regents’ examination at 
the Ziegler Institute. 








ARTISTS BUOYANT IN NORFOLK’S SYLVAN 


FESTIVAL 








Some of the Artists at Norfolk Festival—At Left: Florence Hinkle and Herbert 


Witherspoon. 


Group, Left to Right: William Hinshaw, Miss Hinkle, Paul Alt- 


house, Dr. Arthur Mees, Mr. Witherspoon and Margaret Keyes 


HERE is scarcely any music festival in the United States in which the posi- 
tions of soloists are so much coveted by artists as those of the Litchfield 
County Choral Union, which recently gave its annual concerts at Norfolk, Conn. 
Not only is the musician given an opportunity to display his art amid ideally sylvan 
surroundings, but the social atmosphere is quite different from that of any other 


festival. 


The artists are made much of in a social way, are tendered a banquet, and 


are given what amounts to a real vacation, in point of relaxational benefit. This 
spirit is manifested in the buoyant mood of the artists depicted in the above snap- 
shots, taken by the MusicaAL AMERICA special correspondent. 





Two Hundred Pupils at Dana Musical 
Institute Reunion 


WarrEN, O., June 15.—The forty-fifth 
annual commencement exercises of Dana’s 
Musical Institute were held June 8, 9, 10 
and 11. They were in the form of a re- 
union for pupils of the school, and many 
of the older students were present. Con- 
certs of the undergraduates and graduates 
on June 9 proved of a highly interesting 
character. The former were heard in 
compositions by Godard, Borowski, Nap 
ravnick, Weber, Chopin, Kucken, Alard, 
Kuhn, Debussy and Raff. 

Kach graduate was required to present 


a concerted number with the school or- 


chestra of fifty-two pieces. The attend 
ance was very large <t both concerts. 

A reunion banquet held in Gar Hall 
brought together more than two hun- 
dred pupils, past and present. Among the 
old classes represented were those of 1872, 
1874, 1875 and 1878. A reception and dance 
in the evening in Opera Hall were followed 
the next day by the annual class day exer- 
cises on the campus. An orchestral con- 
cert was the last heard. Lynn B. Dana 
conducted and the players did remarkably 
well. The soloists from the teaching staff 
of the school gave artistic account of them- 
selves in every instance. ko 2:2. 








ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 


reach the office of Musicar AMeErIca not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Bispham, David.—On tour in Austratia from 
May 31 to Aug. 23. 

Caslova, Marie.—New York, Nov. i 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 23; Portland, R. L, 
Nov. 24; Providence, R. I., Nov. 25; Spring- 
field, Mass., Nov. 26; New York, Nov. 27; 
Toledo, O., Dec. 1. 

Faas, Miidred.—Maine Festival, Oct. 2 to 8. 

Harris, Geo., Jr.—Paris, Fr., July 16; Lon- 
don, Eng., July 29; Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 25 
to 29: Portland, Me., Oct. 2 to 8; Worcester, 
Mass., Nov. 23; Portland, Me., Nov. 24; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Nov. 25; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 
26: New York City, Nov. 27. 

Mohrman, Linda.—Napoleon, O., June 17, 
19: Racine, Wis., June 20, 27; Killbourn, Wis., 
June 28, 30. 

Possart, Cornelia Rider.—Maine Festival, 





ZOE FULTON 


Prima Donna Contralto 


Address— 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 2 to 8; Washington, D. C. (first two 
weeks in December). 

Slezak, Leo.—University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Mar. 10, 1914. 

Teyte, Maggie.—London, June 25: Orches- 
tral concert, Bournemouth; Bad Nauheim, 
Aug. 12; Baden-Baden, Aug. 19. 

Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 

Gamble Concert Party.—Carlyle, Ill., June 
25; Peru, Neb., June 28; Elma, Ia., June 30; 
Muscatine, Ia., July 2; Waterloo, Ia., July 3 
Iowa Fal's, Ia., July 4; Fairmont, Minn., 
July 6. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—Montreal, 
Can., Nov. 27. 
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Final Recital by Pupils of Mme. Ogden Crane 


Concluding the season’s recitals by voice 
pupils of Mme. Ogden Crane was a pro- 
gram in the Carnegie Hall studio of this 
New York teacher on June 14. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the recital was given 
on the first hot night of the Summer, the 
pupils showed such talent and made the 
program so interesting as to keep the audi- 
ence entertained until the close. 

More than a usual contribution was made 
to the program by Mme. Ogden Crane, who 
opened the program brilliantly with Leoni’s 
“The Birth of Morn’ and “A Rose and a 
Dream,” by Hallett Gilberté, besides sing- 
ing two Landon Ronald numbers with much 
discretion at the end of the programs and 
joining her gifted pupil; Mary Louise Mor- 
rison, in a performance of the Offenbach 
“Barcarolle.” 

The ingratiating vocal qualities of Miss 
Morrison were happily displayed in four 
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Amy Woodford Finden songs from “On 
Jhelum River,” and her_ personality made 
such an appeal that her auditors might 
have answered with a decided affirmative 
when she sang to her mirror, “Tell me, am 
I beautiful?” 

Other praiseworthy offerings included 
Edna Stoecker’s facile delivery of Luck- 
stone’s “Spring” and her unctuous singing 
of the Liza Lehman “If No One Ever Mar- 
ries Me,’ Frank Malone’s ringing declama- 
tion in “Farewell to the King’s Highway” 
from “The Highwayman’ and his added 
“Low Back Car” and Marie C. Reisen’s 
presentation of the MacDougall “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul” and Zardo’s “Tonight.” 
Similar evidences of talent and_ serious 
training were given by Bessie Holmes, 
Helen Dickson, Margaret Smith, Florence 
Sears, Evelyn Du Bois, Lillian Bollow, 
Frances Schoppe, Kathryn Malone, Eliza- 
beth Tobey, Ada Roome, Charlotte Had- 
lich, Dorothy Sheridan, Gwendolen M. 
Noott and Minnie E. Turner. Edith Blauth 
and Lorna Wooton were the accompanists. 

x * * 
American Institute Pupils Heard 


Artist pupils of the American Institute 
of Applied Music were heard in recital at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 11, when an in- 
teresting program was given. 

The participants were Elsie Lamb, K. 
Miriam Steeves, Rose Karasak, Alice R. 
Clausen, Winifred Lee Mayhall and Mabel 
Besthoff, pianists; Gladys L. Davis, con- 
tralto; Avis Day Lippincott, soprano; 
George Raudenbush and Claude J. Nettle- 
ton, violinists; Florence Fleming, ’cellist, 
and Ralph Angell, organist. The pupils dis- 
played a thorough understanding of the 
works given and were constantly applauded 
by the large audience for their excellent 
presentation of the various numbers. Their 
technical equipment and interpretative abil- 
ity showed excellent training. 

After a half hour organ recital by Alex- 
ander Russell, Jacob Massell, the New York 
vocal teacher, presented a few of his pupils 
in recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
Thursday afternoon, assisted by Mme. 
Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano. Sophie C. 
Dooman and Carlo Ronchi presided at the 
piano. Miss Michaelis was heard in violin 
solos and also played violin obligatos for 
Mme. Dimitrieff and Mr. Zwiback. This 
baritone, of the Chicago Opera Company, 
is a thorough artist and rendered the pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci” in splendid manner. 
His singing of Bemberg’s “Hindoo Song” 
was also praiseworthy. Mme. Dimitrieff 
sang two groups of songs in Russian, 
French and English and received an ova- 
tion because of fine delivery as well as 
beautiful voice. Miss Buschek’s offering 
was the “Voi lo sapete,” aria from 
“Cavalleria,” which brought forth an en- 


core. eee 


End Active Year at the Misses Patterson’s 

Home tor Students 

A successful year of study was recently 
concluded at the Misses Patterson’s home 
for young women studying music, art, etc., 
at No. 257 West 1o4th street, New York. 
Flizabeth Kelso Patterson, the teacher of 
singing, has charge of the music in the 
school, and having been before the public 
for a number of years as a concert and 
oratorio singer, she has been in a position 
to recommend for the girls in the school 
most competent teachers in the various 
branches of music and art. 

x * * 

At the Russell Studics 

The Russell Studios are giving a series 
of recitals in the Carnegie Hall Assembly 
Rooms during June. At the Recital on 
June 18 professional pupils of the studios 
appeared in a programm of modern masters. 
The Ensemble Pianoforte Circle assisted 
with selections for four pianos solo-unison, 
and four hands. Mr. Russell is now 
arranging the various classes and private 
study for his Summer normal work. 

* * * 

Mme. Sherwood-Newkirk in A€olian Hall 

Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk, the well- 
known singer and voice teacher, has located 
her studios at Afolian Hall, New York. 











Recitals and Lectures for Students at 
Peabody Summer School 


BALTIMORE, June 12.—Although serious 
study will be the first consideration of the 
students of the summer school of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, which will be 
in session from July 1 to August 12, the 
social features will not be neglected. Dr. 
Buchner, of the Johns Hopkins Summer 
schoo], and Frederick R. Huber, of the Pea- 
body, both schools co-operating, will give a 
reception to the faculties at the Hopkins 
Club on July 1. On July 3 there will be a 
general reception to the students, at which 
Virginia C. Blackhead, of the Peabody, will 
give a lecture on “National Songs.” The 
other lectures and recita!s on Friday even- 
ings will be as follows: 

July 11, Samuel C. Schmucker, of Pennsylvania, 
illustrated lecture on ‘“‘Nature Studies’; July 18, 
George F. Boyle, pianist, and J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
violinist, joint recital; July 25, Edwin Mims, of 
Vanderbilt University, lecture on ‘Sidney Lan- 
ier,’ with a program of musical settings of his 
poems: August 1, Harold D. Phillips, organist. and 
Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, of the Peabody, joint recital; 
August 8. Ralph V. D. Magoffin, of Johns Hopkins, 


illustrated lecture on ‘Ancient Rome”; closing re- 
ception. 


On Wednesday afternoons of the session 
a course in musical appreciation will be 
given on the following subjects: 

July 9, “The Dance,” by Miss Blackhead; Tuly 
16, “The Educational Value of Music in the Pub- 
lic Schoo's,” by Fletcher B. Dressler, of the 
United States Bureau of Education; July 23, 
“Street Cries,” by Miss Blackhead; July 30, 
“Faust.” by Henry Wood, of the Johns Hopkins 
University; August 6, “American Folk Songs,” by 
Miss Blackhead. 

Harold D. Phillips, head of the organ de- 
partment, will also give a series of lectures 
on musical history, and there will be excur- 
sions to interesting places. 





Theodore Hardee to Supervise Musical 
Exhibits at Panama Exposition 


SAN FRancisco, June 12.—Theodore 
Hardee has been appointed chief of the lib- 
eral arts department of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. He will have su- 
pervision of the display of the “science and 
art of music,” including musical instru- 
ments and their demonstration, the mate- 
rials and processes used in their manufac- 
ture, methods of instruction and musical 
publications and scores. Mr. Hardee is 
thoroughly familiar with exposition man- 
agement, having been actively connected 
with the St. Louis World’s Fair and the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition, of Portland, 
Ore. 





Re-engagements for Maggie Teyte After 
German Successes 


Owing to Maggie Teyte’s great success 
at her last two recitals in Germany she has 
been re-engaged for a recital in Baden- 
3aden and another in Bad Nauheim. The 
programs will be exclusively devoted to 
eighteenth century French music, of which 
Miss Teyte has been recognized as a de- 
lightful interpreter. Miss Teyte sang on 
June 7 in an important Paris salon. 


A DISCERNING MOUSE 


Liked Marie Caslova’s Music and Her 
Friends’ Lingerie 


That the mouse may hereafter rightfully 
be listed among those quadrupeds possessed 
of the manly attribute, the savage breast, is 
attested by Marie Caslova, the violinist. 
While practising at her home in Berlin one 
day not long ago she observed a diminutive 
specimen of rodent holding the front center 
of the studio floor. As all the chairs in 
the room were rather high and the vio- 
linist’s skirt was rather tight, she decided 
to play Ursus, and, summoning up her 
courage, advanced deliberately upon her 
unannounced visitor. 

Miss Caslova’s press agent does not state 
whether she held her Guarnarius poised 
threateningly toward the ceiling or not. At 
any rate, the mouse awaited her advance 
with composure and gracefully consented 
to be lifted by the tail and transported to 
an upper room. Here the dénouement oc- 
curs. Present were a number of ladies who 
had never been educated to a point of ap- 
preciation of the conquests of Orpheus, 
Adgie, the lion tamer, et al. As Miss Cas- 
lova entered R2E, looking cautiously about 
her and uttering a sibilant sound of warn- 
ing, still clutching the hypnotized rodent by 
its dorsal appendage, a series of shrieks 
rent the air. Ther2 was a display of high 
heels and lingerie that was fairly kaleido- 
scopic and the emergency exits were imme- 
diately jammed. 

What became of the stampeded guests, 
Miss Caslova and her find has not been 
told by the narrator, but the horrible sus- 
picion has spread about that the mouse was 
never aroused from the cataleptic state, in- 
duced by the berceuse of the violin, for it 
has never been seen since. When she makes 
her first tour in America next season per- 
haps Miss Caslova will contribute a few 
facts concerning music as a therapeutic. 





Philadelphia Organists’ Club Has Its 
Twenty-Third Birthday 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—One of Phila- 
delphia’s unusual musical organizations, 
the American Organ Players’ Club, cele- 
brated its twenty-third anniversary on 
June 9 in the auditorium of the Estey 
company. The ballet for officers resulted 
in the re-election of John M. E. Ward, 
president; Henry S. Fry, vice-president; 
Mrs. John Bunting, secretary; Elwood 
Beaver, treasurer. 

William Stansfield, S. Wesley Sears, 
Frederick Maxson and Uselma C. Smith 
were elected to the directorate. Various 
members provided the following artistic 
musicale: D. D. Wood’s “Serenade,” sung 
by Howard K. Berry; Suite of four Afri- 
can Dances, Coleridge-Taylor (violin, 
Benjamin Clevan; piano, Rollo F. Mait- 
land); soprano solo, “Wood Wandering,” 
Maitland, Miss F. Aldine Morris; Tri- 
umphal March, E. Kenneth Howe, played 
by the composer; Résumé of the Bach 
Festival at Bethlehem, David E. Crozier. 

















Della Fox 


Della Fox, for many years a popular 
star in light opera, died in a private sani- 
tarium at No. 156 West Seventy-fourth 
street, New York, on June 15. She had 
been ill a long time. In private life, Miss 
Fox was Mrs. J. D. Levy. She was 
born in St. Louis, October 13, 1871, the 
daughter of a photographer named. Charles 
Fox. As a child she joined a juvenile 
“Pinafore” company, and sang for several 
years in amateur companies and later as 
a soubrette in touring comic opera compa- 
nies. She sang with the Bennctt and Moul- 
ton Opera Company and the Conried 
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Opera Comipany, and in 1888, came to New 
York, singing first at Niblo’s Garden in 
von Suppe’s opera, “The King’s Fool.” A 
year later she joined De Wolf Hopper’s 
company in “Castles in the Air,” and later 
shared Mr. Hopper’s great success in 
“Wang” and “Panjandrum.’ In 1894 Miss 
Fox became a star on her own account in 
“The Little Trooper.” She was_ highly 
successful in this but other pieces that fol- 
lowed were not so prosperous. Of late 
years she has made occasional appearar.ces 
in musical comedy but more often in 
vaudeville. She was married in 1900 to J. 
D. Levy, a booking agent, but they had 
been separated for several years. Her 
body was sent to St. Louis for burial. 


J. Humphrey Anger 


Toronto, June 16—Dr. J. Humphrey 
Anger, F.R.C.O., one of the best known 
musicians in Canada, died at his residence 
here last week. Up to the time of his death 
he was organist and choirmaster of Central 
Methodist Church, professor of harmony 
and theory at the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, examiner in music at Trinity Uni- 
versity, president of the Clef Club, conduc- 
tor of the Toronto Philharmonic Society, 


‘Dean of the American Guild of Organists 


and the author of many valuable texts. He 
was born in Berkshire, England, in 1862, 
and matriculated at Oxford. The death of 
Dr. Anger takes from the conservatory for 
the second time in a week one of the pillars 
of the teaching staff, Dr. Edward Fisher, 
the director, having passed away only a few 
days previous. R. B 
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MANY PROFITED BY 
WITS OF BEAYMER 


How Trusted Impresario Placed 
Los Angeles on Musical 
Map 
By ROBERT GRAU 


T does not seem so very long ago that 

Los Angeles was regarded as a dubious 
“one night stand” by the gentlemen who 
follow the line of endeavor known as 
concert direction. While as far as grand 
opera is concerned, I can recall when, in 
the old Hazard Pa- 
vilion, the advent 
of an operatic or- 
ganization was in- 
variably accompa- 
nied by an an- 
nouncement that. 
unless a number of 
seats and _ boxes 
were sold within a 
given time, the un- 





dertaking must be 
abandoned. And 
that is precisely 
what the outcome 
was—more often 
than not. 

But these were 


the days when the 
greatest musical 
events in Los An- 
geles were the coming of a Blind Tom or 
a Remenyi, and even these were glad in- 
deed if a five-hundred-dollar house resulted. 
Once an effort was made to obtain a $1,500 
guarantee for a concert with Hans von 
Biilow. The answer that came back was 
significant of conditions, in that the man- 
agement was informed that if Von Bulow 
wanted to rent the hall for $150 he was 
welcome; otherwise he could stay away. 
Even a decade later the Los Angeles that 
today maintains two symphony orchestras 
and which recently paid $82,000 for a week 
of opera, was unable to provide for a 
three-day season of opera with Patti and 
Gerster, when all that Colonel Mapleson 
demanded was that one hundred citizens 
guarantee $100 each, or purchase seats to 
that amount. 


$82,000 in a Week 


L. E. Behymer, Los 
Angeles Impresario 


Then, there was no L. E. Behymer in 
Los Angeles. Behymer is often referred 
to as “the man who nut Los Angeles on 
the musical map.” He has done a great 
deal more. He has made that city the 
equal of Boston or Chicago, as far as 
concerts are concerned, while operatic con- 
ditions there are best shown by the state- 
ment that when Mr. Dippel demanded 
a guarantee of $60,000 for the recent sea- 
son of the Chicago-Philadelphia company, 
Mr. Behymer was able to persuade 120 
citizens to deposit $500 each as security. 
Then “Bee,” as the California impresario 
is affectionately called, proceeded to pro- 
tect the guarantors by conducting a per- 
sonal seat selling campaign that resulted 
in gross receipts of $82,000 for the week. 
This, with the sole exception of the week 
of performance in Atlanta, Georgia, rep- 
resents the world’s record for six days of 
grand opera. Not only was the guarantee 
fund returned, but before the opera sea- 
son had ended Behymer had _ already 
pledged the same 120 citizens to secure a 
similar season in the spring of I9I4. 


A Trusted Man 


Behymer’s mode of business procedure 
has endeared his name to artists and im- 
presarios alike all over the world, and he 
has only to give his word to make possible 
the appearance on the Pacific coast of any 
musical attraction. This is so true that 
many of the stars in the musical world no 
longer exact a contract from him. When 
in the summer of 1912 Behymer made his 
first trip abroad, the impresario was over- 
whelmed with honors at every stopping 
place. Many of the artists keep up a per- 
petual correspondence and when not in- 
viting “Bee” to spend his too rare vaca- 
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tions with them, are making strenuous ef- 
forts to induce him to assume the direc- 
tion of their entire tours. Behymer, 
though having been mentioned as a pos- 
sible candidate for Metropolitan operatic 
honors more than once, refuses to leave 
his beloved Los Angeles. 

In order to convey to the lay reader 
some idea of Behymer’s methods when ne- 
gotiating with the great musical attractions 
whose entire western tours are directed by 
him, the following incident will be of in- 
terest: 

Silence Significant 


The writer in 1904 was asked to ne- 
gotiate for the appearance on the coast of 
one of the largest and most important mu- 
sical organizations that has ever visited 
this country. All of the California man- 
agers had been writing east that an 
overwhelming patronage was assured. 
Behymer alone was silent, and this seemed 
to the writer so strange that he decided 
to telegraph to him asking his advice and 
offering to place the management of the 
attraction in his hands if in his opinion 
the tour was advisable. Immediately came 
a wire from Behymer that the matter was 
too vital to be explained by telegraph, that 
a letter was already on the way. This let- 
ter I have always treasured and preserved, 
and while it is too lengthy to be repro- 
duced here in its entirety, I am quoting 
verbatim from it, as follows: 

“If you must come to the coast at this 
time, of course, I will work my head off 
to prevent any financial loss, and though | 
look upon it as a sacrifice of large profits 
possibly a year later, | am ready to under- 
take my part on almost any terms you may 
name. But do not allow this offer or any 
part to deceive you. If the tour is a fail 
ure my losses would be a few hundred 
dollars, while yours will be in the thou- 
sands, and what I lose with you I can 
make up with some one else. But you 
can’t look for a return of your losses from 
any source out here. Hence it is my duty 
to try and keep you from coming out this 
way at a time when everything great seems 
forced upon us. All cannot possibly win 
out, and frankly I think - will be 
one of those who will not. But it is up to 
you, old man, and as I said before, if you 
must come I will devote myself to the 
task of getting you out without loss.’ 


Showed His Foresight 


As it happened the writer took Mr. 
Behymer’s advice, and so reversed the 
route as to avoid going to the coast at the 
time. Four months later a limited tour 
was undertaken but even then, with the 
exception of the cities where Behymer 
himself was on the ground, the tour re- 
sulted in the loss of thousands, just as he 
had predicted. That Behymer did “work 
his head off” seems certain, since a profit 
was made in those cities where he was in 
active control. 

There are others than myself who can 
attest to the catholic fairness that char 
acterizes this man’s business policies. | 
have known him again and again to write 
to some influential manager in New York 
asking consideration for some of the 
smaller cities in California, that the pub 
lic in these might be permitted to hear 
some of the world’s greatest singers and 
instrumentalists. “And,” wrote Behymer, 
“if necessary to do so, you might add a 
few hundred to the prices San Francisco 
and Los Angeles must pay, if it will be 
the means of bringing the best in music 
to some of the smaller cities at a few hun- 
dred less.” 


Most Popular Manager 


Surely then it is not to be wondered at 
that Behymer is the most popular man- 
ager of musical attractions in this country. 


Here we have one man in whom public 





spirit is never lacking. He has _ not 
amassed a fortune and is content if he 
can meet all of his obligations, and I may 
add that the man and his methods are so 
well comprehended in his home city that 
it is rare indeed that any great civic move- 
ment is started that Behymer is not placed 
at the head of it. 

Only those who really know him at close 


United States—Its Manager Is L. E. Behymer 


measurable pride with which he regards 
Los Angeles’s reputation as a musical and 
dramatic center. Here are three first class 
theaters devoted to stock companies, and 
one of these, directed by Oliver Morosco, 
is the wonder of the entire amusement 
world. Los Angeles may well be proud of 
holding two such citizens as Behymer and 
Morosco, one of whom has already made 





range can be impressed with Behymer’s’ his impress in the east, and the other 
greatest trait, which is the almost im- comes hither only too rarely. 
Mme. Mulford-Hunt’s Pupils Display  Saint-Saéns, “Samson and Delilah.” Mar- 


Fine Voices 


NEWARK, June 17.—Opportunity is seldom 
granted to review a pupils’ recital and de- 
rive as much instruction and pleasure as 
was conveyed by that of the advanced 
pupils of Mme. Florence Mulford-Hunt, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
It took place at Wallace Hall on Wednes- 
day evening. The brilliant audience present 
really enjoyed every number. The students 
represented but a very small part of Mrs. 
Hunt’s class of the last season, and were 
all young women who showed natural gifts 
and beautiful voices. Among those merit- 
ing especial praise were young Mary Pot- 
ter, who possesses a true contralto voice of 
rich, mellow quality and wide range. She 
sang “My Heart at Thy Dear Voice” from 


garet Rogge won considerable applause by 
her spirited interpretation of Schubert’s 
“Wanderer” and Gounod’s “O, Harp Im- 
mortal.” Her voice is a low mezzo-soprano 
which might be called contralto because of 
its richness. Jennie Moore sang Dell 
Acqua’s “Chanson Provencale,” and was 
heartily applauded. Emma Eschenfeider in 
Agathe’s Air, “Leise, Leise,” from “Der 
Kreischiitz,” also scored success. Mildred 
Ross sang “Depuis le jour,” from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise”; Lila Baldwin, Goring- 
Thomas’s “My Heart Is Weary,” from 
“Nadeshda,” and Dorothy Hawkins was 
heard in songs by Richard Strauss, Hildach 
and von Fielitz. The concert was brought to 
a fitting close by a duet from “Gioconda,” 
sung by Miss Hawkins and Mrs. Hunt. 


S. W. 











impressively beautiful. 
artist whose sweet tones inspire.—Saratoga Sun. 


SONG RECITAL 


i i try, gave his 
Janpolski, whose Recitals have become famous throughout the coun’ 
Recital at the Casino, which was one of the features of the festival; his appearance 


Russian and English groups.—Saratogian. 





His was the singing of the master—his was the singing of the 


was a great treat to all lovers of fine singing. y |! 
excellent manner and made a lasting impression with his large audience with his 
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TITLE PART OF HIAWATHA 


Janpolski sang the part of “Hiawatha” 
with great expression, his voice carried 
beautifully, his personality was winning 
and his refined and noble interpretation 
of Longfellow’s words made his singing 


He interpreted the German songs in 
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NEW MONTGOMERY PIANISTS 





Gifted Graduates in Studio Recitals— 
Findlay “Romance” a Feature 


MonTGOMERY, ALA., June 12.—That a 
higher standard in piano playing is being 
reached here, has been proved by the many 
pupils’ recitals held within the past few 
weeks. At the Woman’s College of Ala- 
bama four young women were given cer- 
tificates for their splendid work in piano, 
their programs consisting of compositions 
by Beethoven, Schumann, Grieg, Godard, 
Chopin, d’Albert, Liszt and Rachmaninott. 
These young ladies were Josephine Frazer, 
Annette Murphree, Genevieve Speir and 
Klorence Beil. Anthony Stankowitch is 
the excellent director of music at this col- 
lege. At another recital by music students 
ot the college, the novelty of the evening 
was a quartet for voice, violin, ’cello and 
piano, which served to introduce Nevin’s 
“Doris.” 

Perhaps the greatest interest was cen- 
tered in the newest composition of Alex- 
ander Findlay, of the college musical fac- 
ulty, as it was the first public performance 
of his “Romance” for piano and ’cello, 
which had been finished but a few days 
before. This is a splendid piece of con- 
trapuntal writing, melodious and pleasing 
even to the ear of the less trained musical 
listener. 

The Ejilenberg Studio of Music held its 
two closing recitals, this being the one 
hundred and ninetieth and ninety-first of 
the school recitals. While excellence 
marked each of the numbers, the follow- 
ing three numbers from the advanced de- 
partment were of special interest: Allegro 
Scherzando, from Beethoven’s C Major 
Concerto, played by Anneola Bingham and 
Mrs. Eilenberg; Andante from Men- 
delssohn’s G Minor Concerto, played by 
Miss Powers and Mrs, Eilenberg, and “The 
Lorelei,” by Liszt, sung by Florence Gel- 
son. 

At St. Mary’s of Loretto Academy, Sis- 
ter Madeleine, the instructress of music, 
held a gold medal contest for the best 
player of piano, the judges being William 
Bauer, Clarence Hammond and John Proc- 
tor Mills. The medal was awarded to 
Sarah Barrett for general musicianship. 
Weatherly Carter scored a big success with 
his singing of Huhn’s “Invictus” at the 
concert by talented students of the Bauer 
Piano and Violin School, assisted by seven 
pupils of Mrs. John D. Carter. Mrs. Car- 
ter gave a musical of her pupils on June 5. 
The Hammond School of Music graduated 
tive students on June 9, Mrs. Leora Bar- 
rett, Sadie Grodjeski Gerthie Houston, An- 
nie Perry and Thacker Pope. 

J. P. M. 


Evan Williams Wins an “Eisteddfod” of 
Talking-Machine Records 


“We may not be successful in getting 
‘van Williams and Caruso to enter an 
:isteddfod contest,” writes a San Fran- 
cisco correspondent in the Welsh-American 
newspaper, the Druid, “but without their 
consent we can make them compete against 
each other on the Victrola. This was done 
the other night at the Leek Club entertain- 
ment. Caruso’s record of “Celeste Aida” 
was given, followed by Evan Williams’s 
“Sound an Alarm.” ‘The audience were the 
adjudicators. They declared the Welsh 
tenor not only Caruso’s equal but his supe- 
rior.” 





to Conduct 
Course 


Leslie Hodgson Special 


Leslie Hodgson, the pianist, who was a 
l’orbereiter for Teresa Carrefio in Berlin, 
is to conduct a special class in interpreta- 
tion during the Summer term at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music, No. 212 
West 50th street, which begins next Mon- 
day. The term promises to be one of the 
most successful in the history of this well- 
known New York institution. 





Pennsylvania Organists Elect Officers 


PHILADELPHIA, June 16.—At the regular 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, held 
at Estey Hall on Tuesday afternoon, June 
3, the following officers were re-elected for 





the ensuing year: Dean, George Alexander 
A. West; sub-dean, S. Wesley Sears; sec- 
retary, William Forrest Paul; treasurer, 
Henry S. Fry; executive committee, Rollo 
F. Maitland, William Stansfield and Uselma 
Clarke Smith, Jr., with Herbert J. Tily, 
Frederick Maxson, D. Edgar Crozier as 
new members. Following the meeting the 
annual dinner of the guild was given at 
the Colonnade Hotel, when those present 
besides those mentioned above were Mrs. 
Rollo F. Maitland, May Porter, William L. 
Nassau, Bertram P. Ulmer, Percy T. 
Burness and Arthur L. Tubbs. A.L.T. 


OTTILIE METZGER’S TRIUMPH 


Hamburg Opera Star Hailed by Elite of 
Paris 








Paris, June 16.—Paris society, including 
many distinguished persons besides the 
president of the republic, attended a recep- 








Ottilie Metzger and Schumann-Heink 


tion recently given by Le Figaro. Ottilie 
Metzger, of the Hamburg Opera, evoked 
stormy enthusiasm by her singine of 
Brahms and Wagner numbers. Obliged to 
appear at Hamburg the next night, she left 
immediately after the affair, but negotia- 
tions were opened for her reappearance at 
the French capital. 


Six Kempton Pupiis in Final Recitals at 
Ganapol’s Detroit School 


Detroit, Micu., June 15.—On six suc- 
cessive Thursday evenings various piano 
students of George Shortland Kempton 
were presented in graduation recitals at the 
Ganapol School of Musical Art, beginning 
May 15. The six young women are Sylvia 
Simons, Margaret Murphy, Gladys Spring- 
ett, Beulah M. Ward, Marion R. Morton 
and Grace L. Barber. All were compelled 
to play from memory exacting programs, 
including sonatas, movements from con- 
certos and examples of master composers 
for the piano. 

Philadelphia Operatic Society’s An- 
nouncements 


PHILADELPHIA, June 16.—In an article 
which appeared in last week’s issue of 
MusicAL AMERICA, referring to the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society and its announce- 
ments for the coming season, the words 
“Philadelphia Orchestra” were inadvert- 
ently used instead of “Operatic Society.” 
It is the Philadelphia Operatic Society, of 
course, and not the Philadelphia Orchestra 
that announces the presentation of “Aida” 
and other operas the coming Fall and 
Winter. AM. in E 


MICHIGAN MUSICIANS MEET 





Fine Programs Arranged for Coming 
Yearly Event 


The Michigan Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which in five years has grown sub- 
stantially until it includes in its member- 
ship nearly every musician of note in the 
state, will hold its twenty-sixth annual 
meeting at Lansing on June 24, 25 and 206. 
Programs of marked interest have been 
provided. Addresses by the Mayor and J. 
C. Cummings, president of the association, 
will be followed by rides to places of in- 
terest on June 24, and in the evening Lan- 
sing musicians will be heard. These will in- 
clude the Treble Clef Club, under the di- 
rection of Fred Killeen, Oscar Frey or- 
ganist; Mrs. Florence Armstrong Chapin, 
soprano; Mrs. Gertrude Loyd Clark, 
pianist, and George Gillett, tenor. 

Susiness and social meetings will be fol- 
lowed on June 25 by a program in which 
will be heard Leila M. Lyon, pianist; Alle 
Zuidema, organist; E. Maurice Van der 
Water, in selected songs; Clara Eness 
and Mrs. Therese Von Nostitz-Mueller, 
pianists, and Walter E. Hartley, organist. 
In the evening on this date Vera Poppe, a 
South African ’cellist, assisted by William 
Howland, organist, will give a concert. 
Among round table discussions to be held 
on June 26 will be subjects set forth by 
Alle D. Zuidema, William Grafi.g King, 
the well-known violinist; Fred Killeen and 
Francis L. York. Mme. Dorothea North, 
soprano, and Mr. King will be heard in re- 
cital, followed in the evening by a piano 
program by Sig. Angelo Patricolo, assisted 
by Mrs. Leslie G. Lamborn, soprano. 





Cordelia Lee, Auer Pupil, to Make Her 
American Début Next Season 


Cordelia Lee, a young violinist, who has 
made her studies with Leopold von Auer, 
will make her first American tour next 
season, from October to June, under the 
management of Antonia Sawyer, of New 
York. Miss Lee has appeared extensively 
in concert abroad and has earned the fa- 
vor of the European press and _ public, 
being rated one of the ablest young violin- 
ists of the day. She has already been en- 
vaged as one of the soloists with the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, Josef 
Stransky, conductor. 

Miss O’Hanlon on _ Booking Tour 
Through South Dakota 


Gertrude V. O’Hanlon, the Chicago 
musical manager, has recently been in 
South Dakota booking her artists for next 
season. She has been having good success 
and has booked just about all the early 
dates for the Beethoven Trio. Miss O’Han- 
lon secured the contract to furnish artists 
to Nelson’s Band in Minneapolis, and 
Hanna Butler and Ralph Errolee have al- 
ready been engaged. Miss O'Hanlon will 
be on the road about three more weeks 
and will then return to Chicago for a few 
days. 


Grieg’s Nephew Composes Successful 
Operetta 


Rome, June 14.—An operetta, “Miss Ma- 
bel’s Millions,” by R. Grieg, a nephew of 
the great Norwegian composer, has 
gained a success at the Apollo Theater. 
The libretto is by Louis Motta. The her- 
oine is an American heiress and a plot to 
make her believe that her fiancé intends to 
marry her for her money rather than her 
love forms the basis of the story. Annetta 
Perretti, who sings the prima donna role, 
has a pleasing light soprano voice and she 
and the other performers received many 
enthusiastic recalls at the first night per- 
formance. 





Egenieff a Program Specialist 

Care in program making, which has con- 
tributed much to the success of certain mu- 
sical artists, strongly recommends the re- 
citals of Franz Egenieff, the baritone, who 
will make his first American tour in the 
coming season. Aside from that marked 
degree of vocal excellence which has at- 
tracted wide attention to this singer in con- 
tinental music centers is a judiciously se- 





lected répertoire which makes Mr. Ege- 
nieff’s musical message one of absorbing 
interest. In a program recently sung in 
Berlin the following numbers appeared: 
Beethoven’s cycle, “An die Ferne Geliebte’ ; 
four Schumann songs, “Belsazar,” “Pro- 
vencalische Lied,” “Der Soldat” and “Der 
Hidalgo”; four Brahms songs, “Auf dem 
Kirchhof,’ “Schwesterlein,” “Standchen” 
and “Zwei Volkslieder,”’ and two old bal- 
lads by Loewe, “Der Nock” and “Fred- 
ericus Rex.” 


MONUMENT FOR MASSENET 





It Will Be Erected in His Native Town 
of St. Etienne 


St. ETIENNE, FRANCE, June 16.—A monu- 
ment to Massenet, the composer, who died 
in Paris last Summer, is to be erected by 
the city of St. Etienne. Massenet was born 
at Montaud, near St. Etienne, and those 
distinguished statesmen and musicians and 
other artists of France who started the 
movement for a monument decided to ap- 
proach first those who had known the com- 
poser in his native city. As a result the 
city is now sending out copies of the fol- 
lowing appeal by the committee: 

“We appeal to the inhabitants of St. 
Etienne, to the people of the Department 
of Forez, to all Frenchmen who are proud 
of having been compatriots of Massenet, 
and, finally, to all men and women who 
have vibrated to the sounds of the divine 
music of the author of ‘Manon.’” 

Members of the committee of honor in- 
clude such well-known Frenchmen as Ca- 
mille Saint-Saéns, G. Charpentier, E. Pala- 
dilhe, Vincent d’Indy, Carolus Duran and 
Aristide Briand. 


Rosalie Wirthlin Ends Successful Tour 
with Thomas Orchestra 


Rosalie Wirthlin, the contralto, who has 
been heard in concert this season under the 
management of the Wolfsohn Bureau, re- 
turned to New York last week from the 
six weeks’ tour of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, with which she was one of the 
soloists. The tour included twenty-three 
cities from Baltimore to Buffalo ‘and was 
entirely successful. 

Miss Wirthlin was heard in arias and in 
the solo parts of such works as the 
“Elijah,” “Aida,” the “Manzoni Requiem” 
and Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvason.” Excerpts 
like “Brangaene’s Warning” from “Tris- 
tan,” the finale from the first act of “Lo- 
hengrin” were also sung. Miss Wirthlin 
received high praise from the press in all 
the cities as a worthy artist. She left on 
Monday last for a few weeks’ stay at her 
home in St. Louis, after which she goes to 
fill her engagement as soloist of the Knox 
ville Festival, which occurs the latter part 
of July. Her real vacation follows and 
will be spent in Maine. 





Dr. Carl’s Newark Organ Recital 


Dr. William C. Carl, the well-known 
organist of Old First Church, of this city, 
gave a recital at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Bloomfield, N. J., on Monday 
evening. He had the assistance of Gwilym 
Miles, baritone. The numbers presented 
were widely divergent in character and 
served admirably to display Dr. Carl’s 
great range of capability as an interpreter 
Mr. Miles sang well, and, like Dr. Carl, was 
called upon for additional numbers. The 
audience was a large one, representative of 
the best element of the community, and 
while at times Oliver Twist-like in its de 
mands for more, showed nice discrimina 


tion. S. W. 





Budding Pianists Triumph 


BALTIMORE, June 16.—The graded piano 
class of Jane E. Williams gave a recital 
of high merit at her studio June 16. Cer- 
tificates of promotion were awarded Phebe 
Beaumont, Marie Leipold, Charlotte Har- 
rison, Doris Turner, Dorothy Cook, Mar- 
garet Fickner, Thirza Niner, Edna Stiefel, 
Dorothy Bell, Ellen Bell, Louise Schriner, 
Stella Schriner, Helen Schaefer, Miriam 
Taylor, Bessie Walker, Annie Quinan, 
Sara Merritt, Blanche Meyers and Lester 
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VALUE OF A GENERAL MUSICAL 
EDUCATION TO PIANO STUDENT 








Those Not Born to Be Masters Will Find It Especially Important 
to Have More Than One String to Their Bows——Opportunities 
as Organist or Accompanist 


By GEORGE SHORTLAND KEMPTON 








HE would-be pianist who stands at the 
threshold of his student life will do 

well to examine carefully the possibilities 
of his future, the extent of his native tal- 
ents, the length of time which may be 
allotted to him for study, and, in short, 
everything which may be brought to bear 
upon and influence his success. Not every 
aspirant to pianistic fame possesses in- 
herently the elements which make for suc- 
cess with the piano exclusively, whether 
in the performer’s or teacher’s sphere, or 


both. A simple insatiable ambition to 
achieve, compounded with a resolute will, 
does not constitute the only asset which 
must be reckoned with. Many _ other 
requisites must be forthcoming so that the 
ambition and energy may have proper soil 
in which to grow and flourish. 

It is almost futile, when there is lack of 
exceptional talent, or when one’s hands are 
ill-adapted to the instrument or there has 
heen want of earlier conscientious study 
and training, for one to hope for excep- 
tional results. Of such a handicap the 
thinking student must readily be made 
conscious. Otherwise he is_ certainly 
doomed to disappointment. As the com- 
petition is most acute even among the 
especially gifted ones, and, of the latter 
again only a minimum reach anything like 
exceptional success, the truth of the fore- 
going statement is apparent. Hence it is 
that the sober-minded aspirant of only 
mediocre talent and few outstanding pos- 
sibilities should equip himself with knowl- 
edge and ability along other musical lines, 
so that at the inception of his career the 
wolf will not howl too long at the door. 


Organ Study 


The study of the organ is a valuable 
asset for one of the above-mentioned, not 
only for the added financial emolument 
which, as a yearly stipend, may increase 
the income by several hundreds, but also 
as it furnishes a field wherein the pianistic 
attainments may be brought forward and 
exploited to an added circle of friends. 

The modern organ with its perfect action 
is not nearly so detrimental to the touch 
and technic of the pianist as the old style 
of action; in fact, if the pianist is careful 
it is my opinion that it is not only harm- 
less, but also may help some in the way of 
developing legato playing. Opinions vary 
on this subject, however, and where ex- 
cessive practice is given to the organ and 
at the same time very little on the piano, 
the outcome may be disastrous. 


Good Accompanists Rare 


The study of the theoretical branches, 
when taken up, not with the mere idea of 
attaining a superficial knowledge of them 
or as a sort of a side issue, but with the 
intent of absorbing them completely so as 
to be able to impart them to others, is 
always valuable. But a very important 
and in my mind one of the most helpful 
means of generalization in musical study 
is the study of accompanying. It is in- 
credible how very few good accompanists 
there are despite the fact that many enter 
into this field. But of the many only a 
very few are sought after by artists who 
demand more than the playing of little 
love ditties. It takes good technical effi- 
ciency, particular adaptability, good sight 
reading and ability to transpose to be an 
expert accompanist. And when one can 
claim in a high degree the latter qualifi- 
cations, his services are sure to be at a 
premium. The old saying, “Jack of all 
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trades, master of none,” is not pertinent 
here, as the point at issue presupposes the 
latent inability to become the master. 

I have been requested many times in my 
career to furnish the names of pianists for 
schools, colleges, etc., but generally the 
person demanded was not for piano alone, 
but one with some of the other qualifica- 
tions referred to in this article. 


Ultimate Specialization 


Another possibility for an _ all-round, 
well-equipped student is to eliminate grad- 
ually one or more branches which he has 
been utilizing when he finds that his labors 
along certain lines have so far developed 
and outstripped those along others that he 
can afford with security to specialize. But 
this must be well tried out before final de- 
cision. 

Another field which may not be so ex- 
tensive possibly, or involve so many oppor- 
tunities, is that of directing singing and 
operatic societies, which may pave the way 
to even greater things. In this latter, how- 
ever, the item of personality so strongly 
enters that the field is more or less limited 
to an exclusive few. But as one cannot 
always tell what the future may bring or 
what occasion may suddenly present itself, 
a good insight into score-reading, orches- 
tration and the’ general specifications 
which go to make up the conductor, may 
prove of incalculable value. 





THIBAUD SECOND OLE BULL 


French Violinist Likened to Norwegian 
Master on Last American Tour 


The artist to whom Jacques Thibaud was 
most frequently compared when he visited 
America ten years ago was Ole Bull. Sev- 
eral prominent critics declared that Thi- 
baud had many of the traits which the 
great Scandinavian violinist possessed in 
such a remarkable degree. The impression 
that Thibaud made in Boston was particu- 
larly deep, the sensation created by his 
playing there being even more pronounced 
than in New York, where his début appear- 
ance was looked upon as the violinistic 
event of the season. 

One Boston reviewer, in commenting on 
the French artist’s playing, added that the 
beauty of his tone was not due wholly to 
his superb violin. “Hamlet,” said the 
writer, “knew whereof he spoke when he 
told the courtiers they could not make 
speak the excellent music latent in the pipe; 
and so in an artist’s music there is beyond 
the best tonality something that comes from 
his being and carries his meaning and his 
influence in the wordless voice.” 

To try to compare sounds in language is 
folly, according to the same writer, but he 
asserted that there was more similarity be- 
tween Mr. Thibaud and Ole Bull than any 
of the French artist’s predecessors. “Some 
elder folk,” he went on to say, “would like 
to hear this young man try his hand, in an 
odd quarter-hour, at some of the simple 
and pathetic things that Ole Bull played 
with such melting expression. It is the 
soul of things the young Frenchman seems 
to be seeking.” 

Loudon Charlton’s success in inducing 
Thibaud to visit America for the season of 
1913-14 was the result of long negotiation. 
Thibaud’s orchestral and recital appear- 
ances will extend over a period of three 
months beginning in January. 





Recitals of Ward Stephens’s Songs 


One of the features of the tour to be 
made by Mildred Faas next season will be 
recitals of songs written and dedicated to 
her by Ward Stephens. 





In the commencement program of the 
Lebanon Valley College Conservatory of 
Music at Annville, Pa., there were musical 
numbers by the three members of the grad- 
uating class, Ora Belle Bachman, Myrl 
Behney and Vilma Lucretia Heindel. The 
three young women appeared together in 
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the four-hand piece, Allegro Brilliant, by 
J. Lowe, arranged for two pianos and or- 
gan by E. Edwin Sheldon, musical director 
of the conservatory and teacher of piano 
and organ. Myrle Turby sang Schubert's 
“Serenade” with a violin obbligato by Philo 
A. Stratton. The program closed with a 
women’s chorus, Vincent’s “Blow Soft 
Winds,” sung by eight of the conservatory 
students. 








EDWARDS ARTISTS 
AIDES IN COLUMBUS 
FESTIVAL SUCCESS 

















Left to Right: John. Hoffmann, Alma 
Beck and Margaret Berry Miller 


Recovering with zealous activity from 
the effects of the disastrous middle West- 
ern floods, the hustling Ohio city of Co- 
lumbus recently carried its annual festival 
to gratifying success. Among the strong 
factors in this success were three artists 
engaged through Frank E. Edwards, the 
Cincinnati musical manager. These are 
shown in the above snapshot, caught in a 
moment of relaxation after a_ rehearsal. 
\lma Beck, the young Cincinnati contralto, 
is found perched upon an old cannon, while 
John Hoffmann, the tenor, and Margaret 
Berry Miller, soprano, are the supporting 
members of the pyramid. 


Harpist Aptommas Dead 


Toronto, CAN., June 16.—Aptommas, a 
celebrated harpist, who more than once was 
honored by Queen Victoria, died at Ot- 
tawa at the age of eighty-four. His harp 
recitals at Balmoral and Windsor gave 
Queen Victoria so much pleasure that he 
received many marks of favor, and the last 
time he played at Balmoral he was com- 
manded to write his name in the royal 
patron’s birthday-book. He _ played not 
only in England, but in France, Germany, 
Italy and America, and was also known as 
a composer and author. One of his works 
was a cantata on Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” R. B. 


Cincinnati Baritone Sails for European 
Vacation 


Douglas Powell, the baritone and mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music, spent a short time in New 
York on Tuesday, June 17, before sailing 
on the Campania that evening for his Sum- 
mer vacation, which will be divided be- 
tween London, Berlin, Brussels, Paris and 
Deauville. In the latter place he will visit 
Jean de Reszke. While in New York Mr. 
Powell visited his friend and colleague, 
William S. Brady, the vocal teacher. 





THE TOO EXUBERANT CARUSO 





Philip Hale Finds an Eighteenth-Century 
Parallel to His Attitude 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Caruso 
does not behave more soberly on or off 
the stage, writes Philip Hale in the Bos- 
ton Herald. When he comes to Boston he 
too often exhibits himself as the spoiled 
darling of the public. Never an actor of 
any force or finesse, he walks or prances 
through a part and is only in earnest when 
the composer gives him an opportunity 
for the display of his remarkable voice, a 
voice still remarkable although it has not 
now the sensuous quality that distin- 
guished him from other tenors. 

“T am Caruso. I do what.I like.” For 
this arrogant boast the public is respon- 
sible. There was a time—it was after an 
occurrence near a monkey cage in New 
York—when Mr. Caruso’s freshness was 
chastened, and the tenor was not so vain- 
glorious. 

Caruso’s deportment reminds us of the 
arrogance of the male soprano in the 18th 
century. To the male soprano, the cas- 
trato, was given the role of the lover, 
while the tenor was either a noble father, 
a traitor or a tyrant. The person of the 
male soprano was sacred in opera. Others 
might slay and be slain. He was in 
violable. The play might reek with blood; 
he was never murdered. This one always 
insisted that he should enter on_ horse- 
back; another sulked unless he made his 
entrance by descending a mountain; 
another refused to sing unless the plumes 
of his hat were five feet and a half in 


length. These sopranos would stay upon 
the stage, sucking oranges or drinking 


wine, commenting loudly on their col 


leagues as they sang. 


Three Church Concerts in York, Pa. 


York, Pa., June 16.—Emma 
organist of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church, has organized a Young Ladies’ 
Philharmonic Society, which presented its 
initial program in the church last Thursday 
evening. The choruses were from popular 
works and were thoroughly enjoyed by the 
large audience. The soloists were: so- 
prano, Clara Bosshart; contralto, Elsie 
Ruby; piano, Ethel Bare and _ Elizabeth 
Reed. 

Ralph Kinder, of Philadelphia, gave a 
recital on the new organ of Union Lutheran 
Church last Wednesday evening, assisted by 
Marion Gibson, soprano, of this city. Mr. 
Kinder played two of his own composi- 
tions, “Caprice” and Toccata in D. By re- 
quest, he also improvised a fantasia on two 
familiar melodies, which greatly pleased his 
hearers. All his efforts were characterized 
by a warmth of feeling and expression and 
a high artistic interpretation. Miss Gibson 
won much praise in singing “Ave Maria,” 
Bach-Gounod, and “Hear Ye, Israel,” from 
“Elijah.” 

In Union Lutheran Church last evening 
a chorus choir of thirty-two voices gave 
the first of a series of concerts under the 
direction of Mrs. Arthur Reeser. The as- 
sisting soloists were as follows: Mrs. Da- 
vid G. Evans, Erie, soprano; Camilla Stieg, 
contralto, and Mrs. Walter L. Bond, violin. 


Josshart, 


Marie Rappold and Rudolph Berger to 
Wed 


Mme. Marie Rappold, the Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, returned to New York last 
Tuesday from her long concert tour of the 
West and confirmed the news that she was 
engaged to marry Rudolph Berger, the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera tenor, who has been en- 
gaged for next season at the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Berger is due in New York imme- 
diately and the marriage will be performed 
as soon as he arrives. The romance had its 
inception several years ago in Berlin when 
Mme. Rappold sang E/sa to Mr. Berger’s 
Lohengrin. Their honeymoon will occupy 
them until the opening of the season at the 
Metropolitan. Mme. Rappold obtained a 
divorce on May 13 last from Dr. Julius C. 
Rappold, of Brooklyn, from whom she had 
been separated for more than six years. 
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John Proctor Mills, the Montgomery in the Fall for her church and concert 


(Ala.) instructor, is giving a ten weeks’ 
Summer course in piano and voice culture. 
s * 

Nelson P. Coffin conducted the Estey 
Chorus in its annual concert at Northfield 
Seminary, Northfield, Mass. Roland Hux- 
ley headed the supporting orchestra. 

x * * 

Elizabeth Sherman Clark, Adele Krueger, 
George Harris, Jr.. Benjamin Berry and 
scores of singers are singing Oley Speaks’s 
new song “Elysium.” 

* * *® 

Mrs. Nellie Evans Packard closed a very 
busy season of teaching in Boston with a 
recital on Wednesday. Mrs. Packard will 
visit friends and relatives in England. 

x * * 

Myrtle Shedd, of the Scott School of 
Music, Pueblo, Col., recently held a re- 
cital in Florence, Col., with seventeen of 
her piano pupils in a May festival pro- 
gram. 

* * * 

Canon City, Col., recently had the Schu- 
bert Club of Chicago, Ill., for its second 
appearance with Leets Corder, soprano, 
and Thomas Valentine Purcell, violinist, 
as soloists. 

* * * 

Clara Jaeger, the soprano, will give her 
first song recital at A®olian Hall, New 
York, November 4, 1913. Miss Jaeger 
makes a special feature of songs by Amer- 
ican composers. 

* * * 

Jessie Truett, a piano protégée of Mrs. 
F. B. Ingram, gave a piano recital at the 
Park Hotel in Dallas, Tex., on June 12, 
assisted by Misses Elizabeth Ayres, Dorothy 
Baker and Dorothy Tremble. 

k * * 

Former pupils of Prof. Benjamin Jepson 
honored the veteran music supervisor with 
a banquet at New Haven on June 9. Will- 
iam J. Hoggson presided and there were a 
number of prominent speakers. 

ok * * 

At the alumni reception of the York 
(Pa.) Collegiate Institute a delightful mu- 
sical program was furnished by Henrietta 
Wiest, pianist; Louise Spahr, soprano, 
and Grace Mundorf, pianist. 

* * * 

The Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany continues attracting large audiences 
at Ford’s Opera House, Baltimore. “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Hansel und Gretel” 
have been the latest operas presented. 

* * * 

Marie Therese Brazeau, pianist, sailed 
on Saturday, June 7, from Boston, on the 
Cincinnati of the Hamburg-American Line 
for London, Paris and Berlin, where she 
will fulfill several concert engagements. 

* * * 

The annual concert of the Enterprise 
Choral Society of Enterprise, Kas., was 
held in the college chapel on June 4. Clara 
Herimann, soprano, and Ruth Steininger, 
pianist, were heard with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

x * * 

An exhibition concert was given by 
students of the European Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, on June 12, under the 
direction of J. Henri Weinreich, director 
of the conservatory. The Summer course 
for piano began June 14. 

x * * 

The Musical Arts Society of Brooklyn 
gave a concert at Manual Training High 
School on June 6, chorus and orchestra be- 
ing under the direction of Charles S. Yer- 
bury. Laura Gustafson, soprano, and Vito 
Moscata, organist, assisted in the program. 

x * x 

Paul J. Leach, of the Macomb (lIIl.) 
Conservatory of Music, recently gave a 
recital in New Boston, his American songs 
including the “Harvest Song,” from Cad- 
man’s “Two Little Songs from Japan,” and 
“There’s a Little Nook I Know,” by Kate 
Vannah. 

* * * 

The vacancy at the First Universalist 
Church, Lynn, Mass., occasioned by the res- 
ignation of Viola Van Orden upon _ her 
marriage to Benjamin FE. Berry, the New 
York tenor, has been filled by Marion G. 
Aubens, a young contralto from South 
Boston. 

x * * 

Florence Jepperson, contralto at the Com- 
monwealth Avenue Baptist Church, Boston, 
has gone to her home in Utah for the Sum- 
mer. Miss Jepperson will return to Boston 


work and will resume teaching at Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale. 
x * * 

Edna Stebbins, of Albion, the first grad- 
uate of the Rochester (N. Y.) Conserv- 
atory of Music, gave a graduation organ 
recital with the assistance of Lillian Cum- 
mings, soprano. Her program included the 
E Minor Sonata of James H. Rogers. 

k * x 

Louis Lupo, a graduate of the Yale 
School of Music, conducted his orchestra 
of sixty in New Haven, Conn., on June 15, 
the assisting artists being Martha de Lach- 
mann, the popular soprano; Giuseppe Ju- 
disco, tenor, and Giorgio M. Sulli, the 
prominent New York vocal teacher. 

* * * 


A highly successful musical entertain- 
ment was held at the Upper Montclair 
(N. J.) Country Club, June 13, at which a 
good-sized audience was entertained by the 
Criterion Quartet and Wilbur Follet Un- 
ger, pianist. The quartet consisted of 
Messrs. Hindemeyer, Morris, Wrensch and 
Chalmers. 

x * ok 


The graduating exercises of the Faelten 
Pianoforte School class of 1913, took place 
in Huntington Chambers Hall, Thursday 
evening, June 12. The program contained 
the overture “Prometheus,” by Beethoven; 
Andante and Variations, by Mendelssohn, 
and Kaiser March, by Wagner, played by 
the entire class in ensemble. 

* * * 

In the openine concert at Farquar Park, 
York, Pa., the High School Choral So- 
ciety sang several numbers under the 
baton of John Denues, spervisor of mu- 
sic in the city schools. Pupils’ recitals in 
York included those by the classes of 
Harry L. Link, Mary Haines Taylor and 
Edward B. Dingler. 

cd + * 

Mrs. Edward La Buddle, assisted by 
John Francis, presented a song recital at 
the Jefferson studio Friday night, June 6. 
The program was well given and included 
selections in English and German and Bo- 
hemian, Cuban and Tuscan folk songs. 
Schumann, Beethoven, Cadman, Puccini, 
Friml and others were among the com- 
posers represented. 

x *k * 

Elsie Kennedy, organist of the First 
Methodist Church, Canon City, Col., as- 
sisted at a recital of Irene Lobach’s piano 
pupils in Florence, Col., on June 5. Grace 
Payne, Mrs. Robert Easton, Margaret 
Jones, Mary Price and Gertrude Robinson 
were soloists of the voice department and 
Jessie and Margaret Blunt and Edwin Lo- 
bach of the piano section. 

* * * 

Prof. Edward Dickinson, assisted by 
Blossom Jean Wilcox, lectured, June 3, be- 
fore a large audience at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music, Green Bay, Wis.. on 
“Folk-Song in Poetry and Music.” Miss 
Wilcox illustrated the talk with such selec- 
tions as “The Banks of Loch Lomond,” 
“Wae’s Me for Prince Charlie,” and “My 
Love, She’s but a Lassie Yet.” : 

x * * 

Pupils of Albert T. Foster, director of 
the violin department of Wellesley Col- 
lege, and of Leonard Smith, appeared re- 
cently in recital at Providence, R. I., as- 
sisted by Jane C. Corona, mezzo-soprano, 
and a student orchestra. The orchestra 
gave a splendid performance of Haydn’s 
G Minor Symphony. Mr. Foster was the 
conductor, while Mr. Smith officiated at 
the piano. 

x * * 


Works by Hartford composers as sung by 
the Tempo Quartet, were heard by the 
Hartford chapter of the D. A. R., on Tune 
12. The composers represented were Dud- 
ley Buck, John Spencer Camp, Arthur 
Priest, N. H. Allen, Harry Brainard, Rob- 
ert H. Prutting and Clayton Hotchkiss, 
Thomas E. Couch, H. L. Maircklein, E1- 
bert L. Covch and W. J. Carroll were ap- 
plauded soloists. 

* * * 


Mildred Langworthy presented several of 
her vocal class in a concert at Los Angeles 
on June 13. the participants being Mrs. 
Evelyn Sheldon. Mrs. Fred A. Yoerk, 
Louise Frear Pinkney. Margaret Salinas 
and Blythe Wallace. Operatic airs made 
up a large portion of the program, while 
Miss Langworthy sang “My Heart and 
Lute,” dedicated to her by Palmer J. Clark, 


whose “Someday, Sometime” was delivered 


hy Miss Pinkney. 
* * 

A vocal recital of much interest was 
given on Wednesday evening, May 21, in 
Recital Hall, at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, by Bessie Tal- 
bot Salmon, soprano, who has just returned 
from three years’ study in Paris. Miss 
Salmon was assisted by Elizabeth Claire 
Forbes, pianist, and Albert George Craw- 
ford, accompanist. Her songs in German, 
French and English were well selected and 
most creditably rendered. 

x * * 

Danish folk songs and instrumental music 
contributed to an excellent concert pro- 
gram given by the Varde Male Chorus and 
members of the Danish Brotherhood at 
the lodge hall, in Racine, Wis., on May 30. 
M. Bjornsen, as soloist, made a favorable 
impression, Rev. L. O. Anderson directing 
the chorus of thirty-five voices. The sing- 
ing of the national air, “King Christian,” 
aroused much enthusiasm. Conductor An- 
derson gave a brief history of Danish and 
Norwegian music. 

x * * 

The Musical Art Circle, composed of pu- 
pils of G. O. Hornberger, ’cellist, of the 
Philharmonic Trio, held a musicale at Me- 
morial Hall, Brooklyn, on June 6. Solos 
on piano, ’cello and violin, trios and en- 
semble with organ accompaniment were 
heard in a, program admirably arranged and 
executed with musicianly skill. Mr. Horn- 
berger, who teaches ’cello at two well- 
known schools of music, has opened a sub- 
urban studio at 1408 Woodhaven avenue, 
near Forest Park, L. I. 

x * * 

Howard R. Thatcher, instructor of 
harmony and composition at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, will 
spend the Summer in Winchester, Va., 
and will devote much of his time to com- 
posing. An “Evening Service for the Syna- 
gogue” is oné of his recent meritorious 
works. Mr. Thatcher is organist and choir 
director of Mount Vernon Place M. E. 
Church, organist of Eutaw Place Temple 
and director of the music department of 
the Maryland College for Women, Luther- 
ville, Md. 


x * * 


Haydn’s Second Symphony was played 
by the students’ symphony orchestra of 
thirty-five performers in the seventh vio-- 
lin recital by pupils of Raymond L. Myers, 
lancaster, Pa, on June 6. Elwood H. 
Bear, violinist, was an assisting artist. 
The symphony was supplemented by com- 
prehensive program notes and it received 
an excellent performance under the baton 
of Mr. Myers. Other features were the 
ensemble playing by a class of twenty-four 
and the performance of various numbers 
by twenty violins in unison. 

K * * 

A number of vocal students were heard 
in a New York recital on June 7, under 
the direction of Annola Florence Wright, 
with the assistance of Irmi Seibert, harp- 
ist, and William M. Kincaid, flutist. There 
was a semi-chorus composed of Edna Cun- 
n'ngham, May W. Brenz, Amelia Abrams, 
Flsie Atwell, Jennie Pierce, Sallie K. 
Craig, Lois Viele, Edith Reeves and 
Louisa Abrams. Other participants were 
Edwin Jackson, Howard Bliss, Winches- 
ter Simmons, Henry Van Dike, Ada Rip- 
ple, Elizabeth Harris and W. N. Peal. 

x ok * 

A very artistically arranged “Arthur 
Foote” window is being exhibited this week 
at the New England branch of Carl Fisch- 
er’s music store, on Boylston street, Bos- 
ton. In this display, besides several photo- 
graphs of Mr. Foote, are a number of his 
late compositions; also the original manu- 
script of his ever-favored “Irish Folk 
Seng,” which he composed in 1894, and the 
manuscript of his Suite in E Major for 
string orchestra, dedicated to Max Fiedler 
and played by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. This Mr. Foote brought out in 
1909. 

‘ * “ 

On the evening of June 3 a recital was 
given at No. 1175 Madison avenue, New 
York, by the deaconesses of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, under the direction of 
Annola Florence Wright. The deaconesses 
act as assistant pastors to the different 
churches which they serve. They gave a 
very interesting recital, the singers being 
as follows: Caroline Wilson, May Hous- 
ten, Margaret Crompton, Gertrude Resi- 
geuir, Emma Pierson, Maud Garrett, Alma 
Pearson, Harriet Frank, Nellie Heedrick, 
Harriet Keeler. Irmi Seibert was an as- 
sisting harpist. 

x * * 

A large and responsive audience at Mon- 
roe, Wis., enjoyed a program of vocal and 
violin numbers on June 4. given by M. 
Flora Todd, contralto, and Prof. Waldemar 
von Geltsch. violinist. with accompaniments 
by Grant Weber. Miss Todd’s deep con- 
tralto voice was perhaps best displaved in 
such: numbers as “The FErlking.” “Shep- 
herd’s Cradle Song” and “Tust A-Wearyin’ 
for You.” Herr von Geltschs’s “Caprice 





Viennois,” Kreisler, followed by Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dance, No. 7, were so much 
applauded that Schubert’s “Serenade” was 
played in response. 

* * * 

Among the many recent studio recitals in 
Montgomery, Ala., were the following: Re- 
cital by piano students of Mrs. Crawford 
Borden and Frances Pearce, closing piano 
program of Sternfield Studio of Music, un- 
der Dora Sternfield; tenth annual recital by 
pupils of Mrs. P. J. Minderhout; evening 
of classics by pupils of Leon Wright, a 
graduate of the Hammond School, with a 
feature in the playing of Melissa Boyd; 
final recital by pupils of Leora Norman; 
program by voice pupils of C. Guy Smith, 
with numbers by Saturday Morning Music 
Club, of which Mr. Smith is conductor. 

ee 

In the annual closing recital of the Hart- 
ford Conservatory of Music, the program 
was presented by pupils of W. A. Abell, 
Theodore Van Yorx and Davol Sanders, 
assisted by a string quintet, consisting of 
Mr. Sanders, Mrs. R. E. Sage, Arthur 
lrancis, Richard Wander and Albert J. 
Heck. Teachers’ certificates in piano were 
awarded to Walter Hirst, Florence Carson, 
Dorothy Rich, Elizabeth M. Connor and 
Mary E. O’Hara. Other contributors to 
the program were Mrs, H. E. Horton, Mrs. 
G. W. Whittemore, Ada Rising, Edna 
Parry, E. L. Brown, Allan J. Welton, Ida 
Nae Lyons and Charles H. Cooley, Jr. 

* * * 

Sara Emma Stair appeared in a recital 
for graduation at the Drury College Con- 
servatory of Music, Springfield, Mo. She 
was assisted by Esther Vallette, soprano. 
Miss Stair’s artistic piano numbers in- 
cluded MacDowell’s “Eroica” Sonata and 
a Chopin group. The commencement ex- 
ercises of the institution introduced num- 
bers by Miss Vallette, Kathleen Lincoln, 
Norvell Kanning, Ruth Hammond, Ho- 
mer Nearing, Zelma Young, Arthur Allen, 
Luta Rollins, Mabel Elsey, Eleanore Rick- 
etts, Golda Hahn, Karl Gilbert, J. D. Rath- 
bone and Elizabeth Allen. W. A. Chal- 
fant is the efficient dean of the conserva- 
tory. 

s * & 

At the annual meeting of the A Capella 
Musical Club, of Milwaukee, William H. 
Graebner was unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent; August Kringel, vice-president; Mar- 


tin Keller, recording secretary; Peter 
Kirchen, financial secretary; Theodore 
Dammann, treasurer; Gerhardt Mueller, 


librarian; H. Kuehlhorn, assistant librarian: 
William Butzke, Peter Kirchen, Martin 
Keller and Helen Filtz, directors for three 
years. The club adopted a resolution to 
take an active part in the Perry Victor) 
Centennial celebration, on August 3 and 4 
The main concert to be given by the club 
next Spring will be the joint program 
with the Chicago Singverein. 
i 

W. P. Bishop was elected president of 
the Arion Musical Club of Milwaukee, at 
the annual meeting last week. John E 
Jones was elected vice-president; O. N. 
Traub, secretary; O. H. Mueller, treas- 
urer, and J. V. Netzhammer, librarian. 
G. C. DeHeus was elected a director. On 
account of the proposed co-operation of 
all the leading musical societies of Mil- 
waukee for the purpose of avoiding con- 
flicting concert dates, no definite program 
has yet been prepared. The Cecelian Club, 
the ladies’ auxiliary of the Arions, elected 
the following officers: President, Nina 
C. Vandewalker; vice-president, Mrs. A 
H. Anger; secretary, Ruth Arnold; treas- 
urer, Mildred Proach. 

: = 4 

An interesting recital was given recently 
at Providence, R. IL. by pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Lister, of Boston, with en- 
semble singing under the direction of Mr. 
Lister. Special mention was merited by 
the fine interpretation of “My Heart at 
Thy Dear Voice,” by Mabel W. Muncy, 
and the beautiful singing of the “Bar- 
carolle,” from “The Tales of Hoffmann,” 
by Lila I. Horton. A. F. Jenkins, tenor, 
was also desirous of special mention for 
his excellent delivery of Marshall’s “I 
Hear You Calling Me.” Stuart Ross, a 
pupil of Mme. Avis _ Bliven-Charbonnel, 
proved an able accompanist. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lister were assisted ably by May 
Atwood, pianist. 

* * * 

A delightful musicale was given by piano 
pupils of Walter G. Charmbury at Beetho- 
ven Hall, Baltimore, on June 14. A com- 
position by Mr. Charmbury, Nocturne in 
B flat, was beautifully played by Charlotte 
Schorr. The other talented participants 
were Clarence Turner, Alfred A. Kirk. 
Jr., Elizabeth Gans, Regina Robbe, Roland 
T. Anderson, Alma Flannagan and Arthur 
L. Dobbin. The selections were by Bach, 
Haydn. Beethoven, Poldini, Wagner, 
Schutt, Chaminade and other masters. Mr 
Charmbury entertained his piano pupils at 
his studio Friday evening, June 11, with a 
delightful musical program. The soloists 
were Mrs. Conrad C. Robbe, contralto; 
Charlotte Schorr, soprano; Lydia Starke, 
reader, and Mr. Charmbury, pianist. 
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MERIDEN PAGEANT 10 
REVEAL TRUE TYPES 


Music of Mr. Farwell in Five 
Scenes Faithful to Spirit of 
New England 


The Pageant of Meriden, N. H., which 
takes place on June 24 and 25, musicians 
believe. will mark an epoch in the history 
of such events. The master of the pageant 
and author of the book, is William Chaun- 
cy Langdon, whose similar achievements of 
the last two years, those of Thetford, Vt., 
and St. Johnsbury, Vt., have been note- 
worthy, both artistically and financially. 
Arthur Farwell is the composer of the mu- 
sic, and it is in this that the most radical 
departure will be made. The general dra- 
matic form of the pageant has become sub- 


stantial and symmetrical, thanks to the ef- 
forts of Mr. Langdon and others in Amer- 
ica who have taken the art of pageant 
writing seriously. The music for the 
pageant, considered as community drama 
heretofore, has been of a desultory nature 
and has been assembled from _ various 
sources without any pains to clothe the dra- 
matic substructure appropriately. 

The pageant of Meriden celebrates the 
hundredth anniversary of Kimball Union 
Academy, which is a highly important part 
of Meriden, and is situated in a spot rich 
in the peculiar loveliness of the New Eng- 
land landscape. Cornish, the Summer home 
of President Wilson, is next door, and the 
beautiful outlines of Mt. Ascutney rise be- 
yond. The pageant stage is on a hillside, 
opposite the academy, where the audience 
on the grandstand will view it against a 
background of low firs and white pincs. 


New Eng!and Typified 


The spectacle will be in the form of ten 
dramatic episodes without music, except in 
an incidental way, and five other scenes, 
consisting of an introduction, three inter- 
ludes and a finale, which will be accom- 
panied by choral and orchestral music 
throughout. The introduction shows first 
a dance of wild and savage nature spirits 
who emerge from the woods. They typify 
the rugged territory of New England, 
which confronted so sternly the early set- 


tlers. The Puritan pioneers appear and 
seek to make their way up the hillside 
against the mnature-spirits. After several 


repulses they are led by the allegorical 
figure of Education, a virile youth in classic 
raiment and thts overcome and_ pass 
through the forces that check their ad- 
vance. As they reach the top of an incline 
they turn and behold what is to them a 
vision of the future—the completed acad- 
emy upon the hilltop. The chorus bursts 
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Reading from Left to Right: William Chauncy Langdon, Master of the Pageant; 
Charles Alden Tracy, Head of Kimball Union Academy; Madeline Randall, Di- 
rector of the Dancing; Arthur Farwell, Composer and Director of Music 


into the hymn of the vision, the preceding 
scenes having been accompanied by orches- 
tral music throughout. 


America is held in better esteem. The wood 
peewee, the song-sparrow and the hermit 
thrush are all represented in the orchestra, 

















The Pageant Grounds at Meriden, N. H. 


One of the interludes, “the classics,” deals 
with the countryfolk, who by their toil have 
earned a little leisure. ‘“Idleness” dances 
for them and tries to lure them from the 
paths of activity and progress. In the 
midst of the disorder which arises the min- 
ister appears and repulses “Idleness” and 
holds before them a vision of the classics 
the Roman and the Hebrew, which were the 
principal basis of New England education, 
while two groups appear successively, one 
of Roman patriarchs led by Czsar and 
another of Hebrew prophets led by Moses 


Bird Chorus 


A succeeding interlude represents “The 
Birds.” This has received especial atten- 
tion from the famous Bird Club of Mer- 
iden, of which Mr. Baynes is the founder, 
for bird conservation nowhere else in 


each having its particular note in the har- 
monies, while the part of the birds is taken 
by little children appropriately costumed. 

The orchestral scores have all been com- 
pleted and arranged suitably for concert 
performances. The leading spirit of Mer- 
iden in the pageant is Charles Alden Tracy, 
head of the academy, who was greatly im- 
pressed with Mr. Langdon’s pageant at St 
Johnsbury last year, and decided that such 
exhibitions would give the greatest impulse 
to education in the new country life. Mar. 
ion A. H. Langdon is the director of the 
costuming; Madeline Randall, director of 
the dances, and the orchestra will be Nev- 
ers, Blaisdell and Stewartsons, of Concord, 
N. H. The chorus is composed of pupils 
of the academy. The nearest railroad 
points to Meriden are Windsor, Vt., and 
Lebanon, N. H 


REVERSES VERDICT 
ON “JULIEN'S” MERITS 


Charpentier’s New Opera Disap- 
pointing, Says ‘‘Musical Amer- 
ica’s’? Paris Representative 


{| Epttor’s Note—MusicaLt AMERICA, on June 7, 
contained the first cable reports on the _ initial 
hearing in Paris of Charpentier’s opera, ‘‘Julien.”’ 
That these highly commendatory accounts may 
have been a trifle over-enthusiastic is indicated 
in the references included below in MusIcat 
America’s Paris correspondence. ] 

Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 5 Villa Niel, 
June 6, 1913. 


¢¢ JULIEN,” Gustave Charpentier’s much 

heralded opera (as you will have 
been informed when this reaches you) had 
its general rehearsal on Monday afternoon 
at the with M. 
selicre and Mme. Marguerite Carré in the 


Opéra Comique, Rous- 


leading roles. Opinions on the new opera 


are almost unanimous in declaring it to be, 
from a purely musical standpoint, disap- 
pointing. 

Since the production of the famous 
Louise” thirteen years ago, Charpentier 
has remained in comparative obscurity. It 
might have been imagined that the phe- 
nomenal success attained by this opera 
would have prompted the composer to tre- 
mendous creative energy in order to retain 
public favor. Not so, however. After 
his long silence, therefore, it was quite 
natural to suppose that he was reserving 
himself for something really big and new, 
and this belief caused the attention of the 
whole musical world to be focused on 
“Julien.” 

There is nothing new in the score of 
“Julien,” which owes its thematic inspira- 
tion almost entirely to “Louise” and “La 
Vie du Poéte.” The composer has not 
attempted to disguise the fact, inasmuch 
as he has incorporated integrally in 
“Julien” many celebrated passages from 
his other operas. All Charpentier’s pow- 
ers seem to have been employed in this 
opera with the aim of correctly represent- 
ing local color, and in accomplishing this 
design he has unquestionably triumphed 
Yet the music is not convincing, and its 
ideas do not penetrate. The opera seems 
to be a series of musical episodes without 
continuation or consistency. Only in one 
scene, that which terminates the second 
act, depicting night in the Slav country. 
can the music be termed convincing. A 
charming nightingale sone is given to the 
flute, while the subdued orchestral accom 
paniment is extremely beautiful, strongly 
recalling “La Vie du Pocte.” Rollickine 
and hamorous writing accompanies the 
Montmartre [air scene, which, of course, 
strongly appealed to the first-night audi 
cBce. 

The libretto of “Julien” is half mystical, 
half material, and consequently unsatisfac- 
tory from a dramatic point of view. Yet 
the work was well received and the in- 
terpreters, including M. Boulogne, as the 
Hierophant, were warmly applauded. The 
scenery and costumes were splendidly 
done. 

Rhoda Niebling, one of Mme. Regina de 
Sales’s most promising pupils, has had to 
return with her mother to San Francisco 
owing to the serious illness of her father. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Cavanah, who are 
both studying with Mme. de Sales, have 
moved to a charming apartment at 55 
Avenue Victor Hugo. Among Mme. de 
Sales’s new pupils are Annie Huntley, who 
is a miece of Sir James Bent, an ex 
premier of Australia, and Mrs. L. P. Vie- 
ley, of Kansas City. Both have splendid 
VOICces, 
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DANIEL LYNDs BLOUNT. 





Soder-Hueck Pupil Secures Position as 
Tenor in New York Church 

George Reimherr has secured an engage- 
ment at the St. Edward the Martyr Church, 
New York, as tenor soloist, beginning Oc- 
tober 1, Mr. Martin being the organist of 
this church. Mr. Reimherr sang for several 
years as a boy soprano at the St. James 
Church, New York, under Walter Henry 
Hall, choral director. He also appeared at 
festivals as boy soloist with Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and other noted artists. His 
soprano developed into a beautiful lyric 
tenor of fine timbre. Recently. he sang for 
the Harmony Club at the Hotel Astor and 
scored a decided success, while many other 


club concerts brought him similar apprecia- 
tion. He is extremely musical and am- 
bitious, and his vocal teacher, Ada Soder 
Hueck, is preparing him for a career of the 
most serious aims. 


F. Wight Neumann on European Trip 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Wight Neumann and 
their daughter, Gladys, recently sailed on 
the Victoria Luise for Europe. They ex- 
pect to return to Chicago the latter part 
of September. Mr. and Mrs. Neumann 
will spend three weeks at Bad Kissingen, 
Bavaria, and three weeks at Bad Gastein, 
Austria. They will also be visitors at 
Munich during the Wagner festival- 





LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL’S 


SUMMER NORMAL CLASSES 

Mr. Inussell will hold his usual “Fiwe Day” 
(10 Sessions) Class for Teachers and Professional 
Stndents July 1, 2, 3. 7 and 8. “Russell- 
Method” Classes For Vocalists, Pianists and 
for Theory Werk. Private Lessons and Interviews, 
Examinations, etc. 
RUSSELL STUDIOS, Carnegie Hall, New 

York; MUSIC HALL, Newark, N. J. 


| Grenoble Hotel, N. Y. 


AUGETTE FORET 


The Clever Genre Artiste (Song Programs in Costume) 


Ariette 
Bergerettes 


Address: C. C. MOORF, Secretary, 
Tel. 909 Columbus 
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DEBUSSY TURNS TENNIS MATCH INTO BALLET ROMANCE 





- 








‘‘ Triple Kiss’? a Feature of the 
Game, According to the De- 
bussyan Version Introduced by 
Nijinsky in the Ballet, ‘‘Jeux”’ 
—Introduction of New Musical 
Vocabulary Indicates That Com- 
poser May Be Changing His 
Style 

W* need not be surprised if the next 


few years bring forth an American 
work entitled Symphony “Baseball,” in nine 
movements (a movement for each inning). 
For Claude Debussy has set a tennis game 
to music, which he calls “Jeux.’’* 
It was written for Nijinsky, the famous 
Russian dancer, whose terpsichorean inter- 
pretations have during the past year thrilled 



























the inhabitants of London and Paris, win- 
ning the unbounded admiration of some 
and equally severe condemnation from 


others. It had its premiére in Paris last 
month. Debussy’s publishers, Durand et 
ils, have issued this music in a piano 
score, reduced for the instrument of the 
household by the composer himself. Often, 
indeed, has it been stated in these columns 
how unsatisfactory a piano arrangement of 
a piece of modern orchestral writing is apt 
to be, and here it is proved again. In spite 
of this, it is possible to get a general idea 
of what Debussy has conceived as a musi- 
cal background for tennis. 

As the London Daily Telegraph's special 
correspondent described the theme: “In a 
park at dusk a lawn-tennis ball has been 
lost. Two girls and a man are looking for 
it. Great electric lamps shed a fantastic 
light. The three young people play childish 
games; they hide from and seek each 
other; they quarrel for nothing and kiss 
and make it up. But the charm of childish 
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games is broken when another ball is 
thrown into the garden by some unseen, 
mischievous hand. 

“The two girls in white in ‘Jeux,’ show- 
ing us attitudes like those of the ballet in 
‘L’Aprés Midi d’un Faune,’ are peculiarly 
out of tune with their subjects—when we 
remember that they are supposed to have 
been just playing tennis. When M. Nijin- 
sky dances with the girls, kisses them, 


to the Ballet Stage 


ates a mood. With a Scherzando move- 
ment the curtain rises, showing an empty 


fAQ 


quarrels with them and makes it up with 
them, he is a faun—and a faun in flannels 
is curious. Someone said the ballet ought 
to be called ‘Prélude a L’Aprés-Midi d’un 
Joueur de Tennis.’” 

The Action in Detail 


A slow prelude opens the work. , It cre- 


*TEUX. Poéme Dansé de Nijinsky. Music by 


park. A tennis ball falls on the stage, fol- 
lowed shortly by a young man in tennis 
costume, holding up his racket, as he 
bounds across the stage. He then goes 
out. Two young girls appear from the 
rear, frightened and inquisitive. For a mo- 
ment they seem to be looking only for a 
place to exchange confidences. (The 
music continues throughout without pause.) 


Claude Debussy. Published by A. Durand & Fils, 
Paris. Piano Reduction by the Composer. Price, 
0 fr. net. 


In a few minutes one of the girls begins 
to dance alone, followed by the other in 
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turn. 
of the leaves. 


From the Sketch. 


Figures in the Debussy Dance-Pantomime—No, 1, Mme. Karsavina as a Tennis 
Player; Nos. 2 and 3, the Flannelled Nijinsky in a Tennis Costume Adapted 


The girls are startled by the rustle 
One sees the young man at 


the back (he seems to be hidden) imitating 
their movements. He stops opposite them. 
At first they want to run away, but he 
brings them back gently and reinvites them. 

He begins to dance. The first young girl 
runs toward him. They dance together. 
He asks her for a kiss; she runs away. 
She changes her mind then and consents. 
This arouses the spite and jealousy of the 


second girl. 
their 


The two others remain in 
amorous ecstasy. The second girl 


dances mockingly. The young man has 
followed this last dance with curiosity at 
first, later taking a particular interest in 
it; soon he abandons the first girl, not be- 
ing able to resist the desire to dance with 
the other. “This is how we shall dance!” 
The second girl repeats the mocking figur: 
of her dance. He cries out, “Do not mock 
me!” They dance. Their dance becomes 
more affectionate.“ The girl escapes and 
hides behind a clump of trees. They dance 
again. 

After assuaging the jealous anger of the 
first girl, they all dance together. The 
young man, with a passionate gesture, 
brings their three heads together and in a 
triple kiss they are mingled in one ecstasy 
A tennis ball falls at their feet. Surprised 
and frightened, they run off and disappear 
in the depths of the nocturnal park. 


Newer Idiom in This Work 


Such is the story of this dance-panto- 
mime, freely translated and connected from 
the remarks which are placed over the 
printed music in the score. Each episode 
is mirrored in the unusual music which M. 
Debussy has provided. It is unusual in 
that the great Frenchman adds in this work 
to his musical vocabulary. He employs his 
whole-tone scale and those other ear-marks 
through which he has stamped his individ 
uality on us in the past; he is subtle, 
elusive as ever. But he has also a newer 
idiom, a bolder manner than we have had 
opportunity to note in him before. One 
feels new forces at work and one wonders 
whether the composer of “Pelléas” is 
changing his style. 

There is nothing in this music that is of 
unusual beauty. Short themes, many of 
them consisting of but a few chord-pro 
gressions, appear, where other composers 
would have written melodies. Yet Debussy 
is a melodist; his songs, piano pieces, 
“L’Aprés midi” and “Pelléas,” attest it. 
But one finds little evidence of it here. 

Nevertheless, it is a most fascinating 
creation, a work which when danced by an 
artist like Nijinsky must exert great charm. 
\s absolute music for the concert-hall it 
is nil; yet it has not been intended for it 
and must be rated only in as much as it 
supplies a background for the dance, por 
traying a subject which modern times have 


transplanted from out-of-doors to the the- 
ater. A. W. K. 





Pavlowa to Dance All Summer 


Lonvon, June 14.—Anna Pavlowa _ will 
have no holiday between the close of het 
London engagement and her departuré 
from Europe for her American tour, whicl 
starts on October 17. 
appearances in Russia the famous dancet 
has consented to give performances in se\ 
eral cities in Germany. These are called 
“concerts.” She will not take her company 
on the German tour, but will have only 
Novikoff, her dancing companion, and 
Theodore Stier, her musical conductor. 


In addition to her 





The annual season of opera at the Colon 
in Buenos Ayres opened on May 22. 
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